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THE  WORLD  DO  MOVE  — AND  SO  MUST  WE! 


In  the  days  before  Madame  Curie  discovered  radiiun,  before 
Ben  Franklin  flew  his  kite,  even  before  Newton  saw  the  apple 
fall,  there  undoubtedly  were  strange  people  on  earth  who  believed 
that  what  they  knew  was  the  sum  of  all  wisdom  for  all  time. 

Today  we  are  talking  of  Einstein  and  the  fourth  dimension, 
yet  tomorrow  the  fourth  dimension  may  be  as  commonplace  as 
Newton*s  apple  is  now.  The  thoughts  and  achievements  of  the 
present  are  never  ultimate. 

The  world  has  always  moved,  and  in  so  doing  has  set  us  a 
good  example.  We  must  keep  on  moving.  The  important  ques- 
tion today  is  not  where  we  are,  although  it  is  necessary  enough 
to  take  our  bearings,  but  whether  we  are  moving  ahead,  march- 
ing on. 

The  race  is  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  years  old  and  civil- 
ized man  twenty-five  thousand,  but,  as  Payne  points  out,  a  human- 
itarianism  large  enough  to  have  any  real  concern  in  any  organized 
fashion  for  the  protection  of  children  is  scarcely  fifty  years  old. 
In  America,  the  organized  movement  for  child  labor  reform  came 
into  existence  little  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half  ago. 

There  has  been  progress  since  then.  There  has  been  achieve- 
ment. But  not  yet  have  we  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  know- 
ing the  needs  of  children  or  the  conditions  which  surround  them 
in  our  America,  or  of  establishing  the  protection  and  developmental 
opportimity  which  our  present  knowledge  of  these  needs  and  con- 
ditions commands. 

The  thing  we  are  working  at  is  not  static;  we  cannot  chalk 
off  so  many  feet  gained  in  a  certain  length  of  time  toward  a  definite 
objective.  Not  what  we  now  know,  not  what  we  have  accomplished 
up  to  the  present  moment,  is  half  so  significant  as  whether  and  how 
fast  we  are  moving  ahead. 

Let  us  see  what  this  test  comes  to,  applied  to  two  of  the  states 
of  the  American  Union.  The  first,  proud  of  its  history  and  tradi- 
tions, was  among  the  early  states  to  offer  protection  to  working 
children.  But  this  state,  too  sure  or  too  satisfied,  has  lately  almost 
ceased  to  move.  It  is  moving  so  slowly  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  it  may  give  the  effect  of  going  backward. 


The  World  Do  Move  and  So  Must  We  5 

Another  state,  quite  as  proud  of  its  history  and  traditions, 
seemed  hopelessly  backward  in  such  matters  as  child  protection 
and  education,  and  was  politely  but  self-righteously  twitted  on  its 
backwardness  by  the  more  progressive  state.  But  about  five 
years  ago  something  happened  to  this  second  state,  and  it  awoke. 
Since  then  it  has  been  learning  something  about  its  children  and 
doing  something  for  them  all  the  time.  It  is  moving  straight  ahead. 
It  is  moving  so  fast  and  with  such  determination  that  before  long 
it  may  pass  the  first  state  on  the  road  and  not  even  glance  back. 

Which  is  the  better  state  to  Uve  in?  To  which  would  you 
pin  your  faith? 

With  individuals,  as  with  states,  this  is  true ;  it  is  motion  that 
counts.  There  are  people  who  started  twenty  years  ago  with  a 
determination  to  get  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  out  of 
cotton  mills.  They  have  done  it — and  believing  the  problem  is 
solved  have  sat  down  to  rest.  They  are  the  people  who  say,  **Why, 
I  thought  child  labor  was  over!" 

But  there  are  others  who,  though  some  of  them  may  have 
started  a  little  later,  are  still  going  ahead.  They  study  children, 
they  study  our  civilization.  They  even  speculate  on  the  possi- 
bility of  a  better  humanity  than  has  yet  been  achieved.  They 
are  marching  bravely  along  the  highway  of  child  development. 
They  form  the  procession  of  progress,  but  they  are  sometimes 
hindered  by  those  who  sit  down  in  the  middle  of  the  road  to  rest, 
or  embarrassed  by  the  applauding  throngs  on  the  side-walks.  For 
there  are  not  only  those  who  rest,  there  are  those  who  applaud 
but  do  not  march.  They  are  very  enthusiastic,  but  when  the  tail 
of  the  procession  has  passed  their  comer,  the  thrill  is  over  and 
they  turn  to  other  benevolent  entertainment. 

Yes,  it  is  motion  that  counts.  Until  we  are  sure  that  we  can 
see  the  end — even  if  we  could  see  the  end — the  thing  we  must 
do  is  to  move  on.  We  must  take  our  bearings  once  in  a  while 
to  keep  us  on  the  road,  but  we  must  not  be  fooled  by  achieving 
comers  or  passing  guide-posts.  For  the  end  of  the  journey  is 
not  part  way. 
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Sixteenth  National  Conference  on  Child  Labor 

"Fair  Play  for  the  Country  Child"  will  be  the  general  topic  of 
the  Sixteenth  National  Conference  on  Child  Labor,  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  June  24,  1921.  This  meet- 
ing, like  that  of  last  year  at  New  Orleans,  will  be  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  and  will  be  limited 
to  one  session  only.  Representatives  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  will  participate  in  the  program  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work. 

An  unusually  interesting  and  valuable  program  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  Child  Labor  Conference.  The  child  in  the  country 
has  been  overlooked,  or  at  least  neglected,  in  the  thoughts  and  plans 
of  social  workers  generally,  but  is  now  coming  into  his  due  share  of 
consideration — a  share  that  is  to  be  equal  with  that  of  the  city 
child.  So  far  as  the  rural  child  laborer  is  concerned,  he  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  consideration  from  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, but  for  many  rather  obvious  reasons  less  has  been  accom- 
plished in  his  behalf  than  in  behalf  of  the  urban  child  laborer.  The 
Committee  has  not  yet  finished  its  task  of  securing  adequate  pro- 
tection for  the  latter,  but  feels  that  the  time  has  come  for  rousing 
the  country  to  realization  of  the  existence  of  the  child  labor  evil  in 
forms  and  places  other  than  urban.  It  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time  in  studying  the  rural  situation  and  its  agents  will  have  some 
enlightening  and  startling  facts  to  present  at  the  Milwaukee  meet- 
ing. Rural  child  labor  was  discovered  in  comparatively  recent 
years,  and  for  a  long  time  remained  an  unexplored  territory,  but 
at  Milwaukee  it  will  be  shown  that  there  is  more  child  labor  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city,  and  that  some  of  it  is  just  as  bad. 

Charles  E.  Gibbons  of  the  Committee's  staff  will  answer  the 
question,  "What  is  Rural  Child  Labor,  Anyhow?"  No  one  is 
better  qualified  than  he  to  answer  that  question,  and  when  he  tells 
what  he  has  seen  of  rural  child  labor  in  many  states,  he  will  be 
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able  to  picture  at  the  same  time  its  social  and  economic  background. 
He  will  be  followed  on  the  program  by  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Professor 
of  Sociology  in  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  and  Field 
Secretary  of  the  American  Country  Life  Association.  Professor 
Lindeman  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  present  and  future 
of  rural  recreation,  and  will  tell  concretely  what  relation  play  and 
recreation  bear  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  country  children,  and 
how  importantly  they  underlie  any  practicable  scheme  of  child 
labor  reform  in  the  country  places.  Miss  Sara  A.  Brown,  who  has 
lately  been  studying  child  dependency  in  Tennessee  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, will  come  in  from  her  field  investigations  with  true  tales  of 
"Neglected  Children  of  Appalachia."  Miss  Brown  has  travelled 
this  region  by  railroad,  automobile  and  riverboat,  on  horseback, 
muleback  and  afoot,  and  she  knows  the  families  of  whose  conditions 
she  will  speak  and  knows  their  own  problems  from  their  own  view- 
points. The  program  will  close  with  an  address  on  "The  Promise 
of  Rural  Life,"  by  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Chairman  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  and  Professor  of  Ethics  in  Columbia  University. 
Dr.  Adler  is  one  of  those  strong  and  stimulating  speakers  whom  it 
is  a  misfortune  not  to  hear  when  opportunity  is  offered. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  great  many  members  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  will  come  to  Milwaukee  for  the  Sixteenth  Con- 
ference, and  that  they  will  bring  their  friends.  This  meeting  will 
serve  as  the  first  public  presentation,  based  on  comprehensive  field 
investigations,  of  the  rural  child  labor  problem  as  a  whole.  It  is 
bound  to  mark  an  important  date  in  the  history  of  the  child  labor 
movement.  Those  who  attend  this  Child  Labor  Conference  will  have 
opportunity,  while  in  Milwaukee,  to  attend  also  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  and  of  various  affiliated  bodies. 
For  information  as  to  the  meetings  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  see  a  News  Note  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Special 
railroad  rates  to  Milwaukee  and  return  have  been  arranged  for 
members  of  the  Conference. 


National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

For  almost  a  generation  and  a  half,  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  have  occupied  a  unique  and 
distinctive  place  in  the  life  of  this  cotmtry.     At  these  conferences 
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there  have  gathered  the  most  representative  bodies  of  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States  who  are  interested  in  problems  of  human 
welfare.  Leaders  in  every  field  of  thought  and  activity  in  the 
entire  field  of  social  work  come  to  these  annual  metings  and  give 
the  results  of  their  thought  and  experiences  throughout  the  year. 

This  conference,  lasting  for  a  week,  offers  to  all  those  in  attend- 
ance an  opportunity  not  only  to  hear  directly  from  those  who  have 
been  doing  worth-while  things  but  also  to  meet  with  them  for  pur- 
poses of  advice  and  consultation.  It  is  an  occasion  which  offers 
the  widest  opportunities  for  stimulating  contact  with  the  largest 
nimiber  of  thinkers  and  workers  gathered  together  at  any  one  time 
and  place  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

This  year  the  Conference  is  particularly  fortunate  in  going  to 
Milwaukee  in  the  last  week  of  June;  fortunate  not  only  because 
Milwaukee  offers  to  her  visitors  at  that  season  of  the  year  an  almost 
perfect  climate,  but  also  because  she  possesses  the  physical  facilities 
to  handle  a  conference  such  as  this,  with  its  seven  great  general 
sessions  and  its  fifty  or  more  section  meetings.  In  addition  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Conference  itself,  there  will  be  a  group  of  fifteen  or 
more  kindred  organizations  holding  meetings  during  the  Conference 
week  or  immediately  prior  thereto.  By  a  ruling  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Conference,  all  afternoons  of  the  Conference  week 
will  be  wholly  given  over  to  meetings  of  kindred  groups,  thus  en- 
abling those  who  are  primarily  interested  in  some  specific  form  of 
social  activity  to  come  directly  into  contact  in  the  afternoons  with 
others  primarily  interested  in  the  same  work,  while  in  the  mornings 
and  at  night  they  may  enjoy  the  sessions  of  the  Conference,  which, 
because  of  its  scope,  covers  all  fields  of  social  work. 

An  exceptionally  interesting  and  well  coordinated  program  has 
been  prepared  for  the  meetings  of  the  Conference,  and  a  number 
of  the  ablest  thinkers  and  most  successful  workers  in  the  country 
have  been  secured  to  present  their  work  before  these  different  meet- 
ings. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  will,  of  course,  be  printed 
and  will  contain  all  of  the  papers  presented  before  both  the  general 
and  divisional  meetings,  but  no  mere  volimie  of  Proceedings,  how- 
ever carefully  prepared  and  edited,  can  carry  with  it  the  value  which 
is  inherent  in  coming  into  close  personal  contact  with  men  and 
women  who  are  the  acknowledged  leaders  in  their  various  lines  of 
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activity.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  annual  meeting  offers  one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  any  social  worker  or  anyone 
else  who  is  interested  in  human  helpfulness.  The  Conference  week 
is  a  time  for  the  making  of  new  acquaintances,  the  renewal  of  old 
friendiships,  and  for  that  mental  and  social  stimulation  which  comes 
from  contact  with  those  of  like  mind. 

The  railroads  have  cooperated  in  making  thi^  meeting  in  Mil- 
waukee successful  so  far  as  attendance  is  concerned  by  granting 
reduced  rates.  The  round-trip  fare  will  be  equivalent  to  one  and 
one-half  times  the  single  rate  from  all  points  in  the  United  States 
except  points  within  the  boimdaries  of  New  England.  For  all 
delegates  from  New  England  who  contemplate  attending  the  Con- 
ference, it  will  be  possible  to  secure  reduced  rates  from  the  nearest 
point  outside  of  the  New  England  states,  and  in  buying  transporta- 
tion from  points  within  New  England,  it  will  be  possible,  unless 
special  excursion  rates  to  Milwaukee  shall  be  granted  regardless  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Conference,  to  purchase  tickets  to  the  nearest 
large  town  outside  the  limits  of  New  England  and  from  there  to 
Milwaukee,  thus  availing  themselves  of  the  reduced  rates  which  are 
offered  by  every  passenger  association  with  the  exception  of  the 
New  England. 

Further  information  as  to  program  can  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing W.  H.  Parker,  general  secretary,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 


Endorsement  by  National  Information  Bureau 

The  name  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  is  included 
in  the  list  of  national  and  interstate  organizations  engaged  in  social, 
civic  and  philanthropic  work,  approved  by  the  National  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  Inc.,  as  worthy  of  the  support  of  those  interested  in 
their  aims  and  purposes. 

In  determining  the  endorsement  of  any  organization  the  Na- 
tional Information  Bureau  gives  careful  consideration  to  compliance 
with  the  following  standards,  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  as  the  minima  to  be  desired  in  the  administra- 
tion of  social  agencies  asking  voluntary  contributions  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  work. 
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1.  An  active  and  responsible  governing  body  holding  regular 
meetings,  or  other  satisfactory  form  of  administrative  control. 

2.  A  legitimate  purpose  with  no  avoidable  duplication  of  the 
work  of  another  efficiently  managed  organization. 

3.  Reasonable  efficiency  in  conduct  of  work,  management  of 
institutions,  etc.,  and  reasonable  adequacy  of  equipment  for  such 
work,  both  material  and  personal. 

4.  No  solicitors  on  commission  or  other  commission  methods  of 
raising  money. 

5.  Non-use  of  the  "remit  or  return"  method  of  raising  money 
by  the  sale  of  merchandise  or  tickets. 

6.  No  entertainments  for  money  raising  purposes,  the  expenses 
of  which  exceed  30  per  cent,  of  the  gross  proceeds. 

7.  Ethical  methods  of  publicity,  promotion  and  solicitation  of 
funds. 

8.  Agreement  to  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  proper  social 
agencies  in  local  communities  with  reference  to  local  programs  and 
budgets. 

9.  Complete  annual  audited  accounts  prepared  by  a  certified 
public  accountant  or  trust  company  showing  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments classified,  and  itemized  in  detail.  New  organizations  which 
cannot  furnish  such  statement  should  submit  a  certified  public 
accountant's  statement  that  such  a  financial  system  has  been  estab- 
lished as  will  make  the  required  financial  accounting  possible  at 
close  of  prescribed  period. 

10.  Itemized  and  classified  annual  budget  estimate. 


Plans  of  National  Child  Health  Council 

Progress  towards  the  selection  of  a  community  for  the  proposed 
Child  Health  Demonstration  is  reported  by  the  National  Child 
Health  Council  as  we  go  to  press.  Sixty-seven  communities  have 
applied  to  be  chosen  for  this  purpose.  Applications  have  been 
received  from  every  section  of  the  country  including  such  far  western 
states  as  California  and  New  Mexico,  such  eastern  states  as  Maine 
and  Vermont,  such  southern  states  as  Georgia  and  Texas,  and  such 
northern  states  as  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Ten  of  these  com- 
munities have  been  judged  by  the  Council  as  eligible  for  final  con- 
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sideration.  As  to  sixteen  others,  the  Council  feels  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  further  evidence  before  deciding  whether  they 
will  be  eligible  for  final  consideration  or  not.  These  two  groups  of 
cities,  making  26  communities  in  all,  are  located  in  Connecticut, 
Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin.  Twenty- 
nine  cities  have  been  eliminated  entirely  from  consideration,  most 
of  them  because  they  are  located  in  states  where  the  birth  registra- 
tion is  not  yet  sufficiently  complete  for  the  Federal  Census  authori- 
ties to  classify  them  as  in  ''the  birth  registration  area."  Such  states 
include  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  Missotui,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

Most  of  the  applications  from  communities  were  received  from 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  health  officers  or  welfare  organizations, 
following  the  announcement  of  preliminary  plans  for  the  Child 
Health  Demonstration.  In  reply  to  each  application,  the  com- 
munity has  received  from  the  Washington  office  of  the  Council,  a 
list  of  questions  concerning  community  conditions  and  resources. 
The  answers  to  these  questions  are  now  being  prepared  and  will 
furnish  information  to  assist  the  Council  in  reaching  its  final  deter- 
mination. The  most  important  question  included  in  the  Hst  of 
questions  sent  to  communities  is,  ''What  evidence  is  there  of  a  hearty 
and  fairly  general  desire  on  the  part  of  your  community  to  have  the 
Demonstration  tried  there?"  Several  communities  have  employed 
unique  methods  of  showing  that  such  a  general  desire  exists.  In 
one  city,  seventy  citizens  each  sent  a  cordial  telegram  requesting 
the  Demonstration  for  their  community.  Another  city  submitted 
a  large,  loose-leaf  book  containing  endorsements  of  all  city  and 
county  officials  and  of  all  local  organizations.  A  petition  has  been 
submitted  by  one  community  signed  by  over  eleven  hundred  mothers, 
each  stating  the  nimiber  of  children  in  their  family,  ranging  from 
one  to  thirteen.  An  essay  contest  is  being  conducted  in  the  schools 
of  one  city  on  the  subject  of  "Why  We  Want  the  Demonstration  in 
Oiu"  Town."  The  prize  essay,  and  many  of  the  others,  will  be  sent 
to  the  National  Child  Health  Council.  Where  petitions  are  being 
circulated,  slides  have  been  shown  in  the  movies  advertising  what 
the  petition  is  for,  and  tirging  all  to  sign  it.  In  one  commimity, 
special  days  were  set  aside  to  arouse  popular  enthusiasm  for  this 
purpose.  Child  health  literature  was  distributed  and  banners  were 
displayed   bearing  such  slogans  as   "Make  (name  of  town)   The 
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Health  Town."  School  children  and  the  school  niirse  have  assem- 
bled and  been  photographed  in  front  of  one  of  the  school  buildings 
with  placards  prepared  by  the  children  expressing  their  desire  to 
have  the  Demonstration  in  their  city.  Many  cities  have  offered 
to  send  delegations  to  present  their  cases  to  the  Council  or  have 
invited  the  Council  to  visit  them  as  guests  of  the  city.  One  town 
is  planning  a  "community  dinner"  and  has  invited  representatives 
of  the  National  Child  Health  Council  to  attend.  Governors,  State 
Health  Commissioners  and  other  state  officials  have  written  cordial 
letters  inviting  the  Council  to  hold  the  Demonstration  in  their 
states  and  promising  the  utmost  cooperation. 

The  committee  which  will  recommend  the  town  to  be  chosen 
for  the  experiment,  consists  of  Dr.  Richard  A.  Bolt,  of  Baltimore, 
general  director  of  the  American  Child  Hygiene  Association;  Miss 
Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  of  New  York,  formerly  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing;  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Hatfield,  New  York,  director.  National  Tuberculosis  Association; 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  New  York,  general  secretary.  National  Child 
Labor  Committee;  Miss  Sally  Lucas  Jean,  of  New  York,  director, 
Child  Health  Organization;  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  former  health 
commissioner  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Donald  B.  Armstrong,  Fram- 
ingham,  Mass. 

The  direction  of  this  novel  health  experiment  will  be  under 
Clarence  King,  who  is  widely  known  in  the  field  of  research  and  the 
administration  of  health  and  social  work.  He  holds  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Columbia  University.  Member 
societies  of  the  National  Child  Health  Council  are:  The  American 
Child  Hygiene  Association,  American  Red  Cross,  Child  Health  Or- 
ganization of  America,  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing,  and  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association. 


National  Council  of  Rural  Agencies 

Many  social  agencies  have  shifted  their  emphasis  during  the 
past  ten  years.  With  one  or  two  significant  exceptions,  there  was 
very  little  organized  social  work  promoted  in  rural  communities 
before  that  time.     What  was  done  was  largely  incident  to  the  work 
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of  governmental  agencies.  But  the  rural  field  has  now  been  dis- 
covered; the  next  ten  years  will  undoubtedly  witness  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  personnel  and  program  of  most  of  our  prominent  social 
agencies  in  rural  territory. 

A  number  of  the  national  agencies  interested  in  rural  social 
work  met  at  New  York  City  in  March,  1920,  and  requested  the 
American  Country  Life  Association  to  form  a  national  coimcil  or 
clearing  house  for  rural  programs  and  agencies.  The  Association 
subsequently  called  a  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  December 
of  the  same  year  and  proceeded  to  the  organization  of  the  council. 
One  meeting  has  been  held  since  the  organization  was  formed. 

There  are  now  twenty-four  national  agencies  (including  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee)  definitely  affiliated  with  the 
National  Council  and  five  others  that  are  considering  affiliation. 
The  basis  of  affiliation  is  explained  in  the  following  by-laws  of  the 
Council: 

1.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  national  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  engaged  in  rural  social  work,  represented  by  one  voting 
delegate  and  not  to  exceed  two  additional  non-voting  delegates  chosen 
by  each  such  organization  or  agency. 

2.  The  purposes  of  the  Council  shall  be  to  enable  the  associating  agen- 
cies to  discuss  their  programs  and  policies  with  other  agencies  of  the  Council; 
to  prevent  overlapping  and  duplication  of  rural  social  work;  to  enable  the 
associating  agencies  to  coordinate  their  programs  and  to  act  jointly  in 
investigating  and  promoting  needed  rural  social  work. 

3.  The  Council  shall  have  advisory  functions  only.  Its  actions  shall 
not  be  binding  upon  the  participating  organizations  and  agencies;  nor 
shall  any  agency  in  the  Council  be  bound  to  assume  any  financial  obliga- 
tions. 


The  Council  has  two  projects  under  way;  one  is  the  applica- 
tion of  principles  of  coordination  arrived  at  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  March  29,  1921,  in  regard  to  agencies  promoting  recreation,  and 
the  other  is  a  bulletin  containing  a  simplified  and  condensed  coun- 
try life  program  for  the  United  States  together  with  the  programs 
of  work  of  the  various  agencies  affiliated  with  the  Council. 

President  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  and  E.  C.  Lindeman  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  is 
Secretary.  It  is  hoped  that  a  number  of  national  agencies  promot- 
ing rural  recreation  will  now  make  an  attempt  to  put  the  principles 
of  the  Council  in  operation  in  some  state  or  local  field. 
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Back  Again  to  Old  Kentucky 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  been  asked  to  bring 
up  to  date  its  survey  of  child  welfare  in  Kentucky  made  two  years 
ago.  This  work  will  be  done  for  the  Kentucky  Children's  Code 
Commission,  the  creation  of  which  followed  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee.  The  officers  and  members  of  the  Commission  are 
as  follows:  Miss  Frances  Ingram,  chairman,  428  South  First 
Street,  Louisville;  Elwood  Street,  secretary,  652  South  Foirrth  Street, 
Louisville;  Mrs.  Stanley  Reed,  Maysville;  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Semple,  Louisville;   Prof.  John  F.  Smith,  Berea. 


Kentucky  Street  Trades  Law 

For  a  niimber  of  years  we  have  pointed  with  pride  to  Kentucky 
as  the  only  state  with  a  14-year  age  limit  for  all  street  trading,  but 
now  our  pride  has  had  its  fall!  The  Judge  of  the  Kenton  County 
Court  has  held  that  this  street  trades  law  is  "class  legislation," 
and  as  such  is  unconstitutional;  it  is  class  legislation,  he  believes, 
because  it  applies  to  cities  of  the  first,  second  and  third  class  only. 
The  decision  is  said  to  apply  to  the  hours  restrictions  as  well  as  the 
age  limit.  (The  case  was  of  a  boy  under  14  forbidden  to  sell  papers 
after  school  under  the  law.)  But  the  Judge  himself  has  pointed 
out  that  if  a  boy  sells  after  dark  he  may  be  taken  up  as  a  delin- 
quent under  another  law.  The  decision  suspends  the  streets  trades 
law  in  Kenton  County  but  does  not  affect  the  rest  of  the  state, 
nor  the  rest  of  the  child  labor  law.  An  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court 
resulted  in  sustaining  the  Cotmty  Court's  decision,  but  the  case  is 
now  being  prepared  for  the  Court  of  Appeals. 


Child  Welfare  in  West  Virginia 

The  results  of  the  study  now  being  made  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  on  rural  conditions  affecting  child  welfare  in  West 
Virginia  will  be  available  in  printed  form  early  next  autumn.  While 
the  voltune  will  be  concerned  primarily  with  the  Mountain  State, 
the  discussions  of  findings,  analyses  of  conditions,  and  consideration 
of  causes  will  be  of  general  interest  inasmuch  as  they  will  relate  to 
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rural  problems  found  the  country  over.  The  field  work  by  special- 
ists on  the  National  Committee's  staff  has  been  under  way  since  last 
October.  The  report  when  published  will  contain  chapters  on  rural 
economic  life  as  it  bears  upon  children  and  their  opportunities  for 
development,  rural  school  attendance,  child  labor  on  farms,  recrea- 
tion, dependency  and  delinquency,  the  taxation  system  in  its  rela- 
tion to  child  welfare,  state  laws  applying  to  rural  children,  and  the 
personnel  and  procedure  of  rural  courts  dealing  with  children. 


New  Legislation 

There  are  a  few  bright  spots  in  the  legislative  sky.  Delaware 
has,  perhaps,  the  best  record.  There  the  Code  Commission,  in  the 
preparation  of  whose  report  this  Committee  had  a  share,  secured 
the  passage  of  a  bill  providing  $60,000  annually  appropriated,  for 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  Child  Welfare  Commission ;  the  repeal 
of  the  "binding"  law;  revision  of  the  marriage  law;  amendment  of 
the  bastardy  law,  as  well  as  a  ntmiber  of  other  bills  relating  to  birth 
certificates,  birth  registration,  health  provisions,  and  improvements 
in  the  commitment  clauses  of  the  juvenile  court  law.  In  Missouri 
the  Code  Commission's  bill  revising  the  employment  certificate  law 
was  passed  by  both  Houses.  New  Mexico,  has  for  the  first  time, 
passed  a  real  child  labor  law,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
under  14  in  mines,  theatres,  concert  halls,  hotels,  manufacturing 
estabHshments,  factories,  workshops,  or  as  messengers  or  drivers, 
and  providing  an  8-hour  day  and  no  night  work  for  children  under 
16  in  these  occupations.  Minnesota  has  created  a  Labor  Commis- 
sion in  place  of  the  old  single-headed  Department  of  Labor,  which 
is  hailed  by  organized  labor  as  a  great  step  in  advance.  North 
Carolina  has  retained  her  Public  Welfare  Commission,  which  was 
threatened,  and  has  created  a  state  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion with  a  state  director  and  an  appropriation  of  $15,000.  North 
Dakota  has  created  a  Children's  Code  Commission,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  appropriation  for  it  was  cut  from  $5,000  to  $2,500.  Texas 
has  provided  for  an  Industrial  Commission.  And  in  West  Virginia 
a  bill  which  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  sponsored,  to 
create  a  Children's  Code  Commission,  has  passed  the  legislature  and 
been  signed  by  the  Governor. 
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New  Code  Commissions 


1921  should  see  at  least  three  more  Southern  states  added  to 
the  list  of  Code  Commissions.  Governor  Davis  of  Virginia  has 
appointed  a  commission  of  nine  "to  bring  Virginia's  laws  relating 
to  children  uptodate,"  with  C.  H.  Morrissette,  of  the  State  Legis- 
lative Reference  Bureau,  as  secretary.  The  other  members  are 
Justice  J.  Hoge  Ricks,  of  the  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations 
Court,  chairman,  and  John  W.  Stephenson,  member  of  the  Assembly 
from  Warren  Springs,  William  W.  Dey  of  the  Norfolk  Juvenile 
Court,  Dr.  Lawrence  Royster  of  Norfolk,  Mrs.  Louis  Brownlow, 
chairman  of  the  child  welfare  committee  of  the  Petersburg  League 
of  Woman  Voters,  Mrs.  W.  W.  King,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Staunton  Commtmity  Welfare  League,  Miss  Nora  Houston,  legisla- 
tive chairman  of  the  Virginia  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  Dr. 
Mary  Brydon  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

West  Virginia's  legislature  has  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Code  Commission. 

In  Georgia  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  for  some  time 
been  working  toward  the  formation  of  a  Code  Commission,  and  at 
its  last  meeting,  in  March,  empowered  the  president,  Cator  Wool- 
ford,  to  appoint  a  state  committee  to  work  for  a  bill  to  create  a 
Children's  Code  Commission  at  the  coming  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. In  this  action  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  the  support 
of  both  the  Georgia  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  and  the  state 
Parent-Teachers'  Association. 


The  British  Education  Act 

Does  the  postponement  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Fisher  Act 
of  1918  mean  that  the  Act  is  dead?  Has  England  repented  of  the 
war  seriousness  that  led  her  to  pass  that  Act?  That  is  what  many 
of  us  in  America  have  been  wondering,  but  Professor  John  Adams' 
article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  February  on  "The  Present 
Educational  Position"  goes  a  long  way  toward  answering  our  queries. 
He  says: 

"When  the  estimates  began  to  come  in,  showing  the  prob- 
able cost  of  applying  the  Act,  the  tendency  to  delay  became 
more  marked.     The  Education  Authorities  were  found  to  sort 
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themselves  out  into  two  classes.  In  the  words  of  Select  Com- 
nittee  on  National  Expenditure,  one  group  'have  been  described 
as  laggard  authorities,'  while  the  other  group  'have  been  de- 
scribed as  progressive  authorities.'  In  actual  numbers  the 
laggards  formed  the  majority,  and  began  to  regard  the  Act  as 
unworkable,  at  any  rate  in  its  entirety.  Everything  was  held 
in  abeyance.  Into  this  realm  of  hesitating  timidity  fell  the 
not  altogether  unwelcome  bomb  of  the  Governmental  prohibi- 
tion to  enter  upon  any  new  development  of  administrative 
reforms  that  might  involve  additional  expenditure  of  public 
money.  This  edict  naturally  affected  all  State  departments, 
but  nowhere  was  its  effect  so  dramatic  as  in  the  case  of  educa- 
tion, for  there  we  have  an  almost  revolutionary  Act  suddenly 
swept  from  the  realm  of  practical  politics.  The  official  abro- 
gation of  January  1,  1921,  as  the  Appointed  Day  merely  ren- 
dered explicit  what  was  implicit  in  the  general  prohibition.  .  .  . 
As  things  have  turned  out,  the  Act  remains  intact.  The  worst 
that  has  happened  has  been  a  postponement  of  its  complete 
application.  There  has  been  no  surrender  of  principle.  The 
decisions  of  1918  have  not  been  reversed.  The  spirit  of  1921 
is  the  same  as  that  of  1918 — with  the  difference  that  always 
marks  off  the  paying  period  from  the  buying  period;  for  the 
presentation  of  the  bill  is  never  without  its  effect  on  the  spirits. 
The  nation  as  a  whole  still  desires  the  benefits  it  sought  in 
passing  the  Act,  but  now  it  realizes  more  clearly  than  it  did 
then  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  necessary  funds.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  our  financial  depression  there  is  no  popular  outcry 
against  the  Act  in  itself.  .  .  . 

"Meanwhile,  the  Act  has  not  been  without  its  bit  of  luck. 
While  the  country  as  a  whole  has  stood  appalled  at  the  money 
demands  for  education,  certain  authorities  have  taken  the  mat- 
ter seriously,  and  made  provision  for  giving  effect  to  the  Act. 
Notably  the  most  important  Education  Authority  in  the  country 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  Appointed  Day  was  a  reality  and  made 
very  definite  arrangements  for  day  Continuation  Schools  ^  which 
were  so  far  advanced  when  the  prohibition  came  that  they 
could  be  honestly  regarded  as  complete,  and,  therefore,  not 
subject  to  the  ban  on  any  new  development  involving  financial 
outlay.  ...  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  London  Authority 
fully  realizes  the  magnitude  of  the  work  it  has  undertaken,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  progressives  throughout  the  country  are 
well  pleased  that  this  start  has  been  made  just  before  the 
closure  was  applied.  Since  82  per  cent  of  the  young  persons 
liable  to  compulsory  continuation  education  actually  turned  up 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  schools  at  the  beginning  of  January, 
it  looks  as  if  we  are  likely  to  have  a  demonstration  of  the  sat- 
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isfactory  working  of  one  of  the  most  important  provisions  of 
the  Act.  It  is  true  that  success  in  London  may  not  conclu- 
sively prove  general  applicability,  but  it  will  certainly  be  an 
encouraging  precedent.  The  London  scheme  is,  therefore, 
regarded  by  both  sides  as  a  sort  of  test  case,  an  experimental 
process.  The  reactionaries  hope  that  its  failure  will  demon- 
strate the  unwisdom  of  the  whole  system,  while  the  progressives 
naturally  look  to  London  to  bring  out  all  that  is  best  in  the 
Act."  ■■ 

The  Laggardness  of  School  Reform 

It  is  astonishing  how  Pedagogy  sticks  to  its  old  ways  of  doing 
things  while  giving  lip-service  to  ideas  and  principles  completely  at 
variance  with  the  practice.  Some  of  the  most  rigid  traditionalists 
in  the  field  of  education  are  administrators  or  normal-school  teachers 
who  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  works  of  John  Dewey!  The  schools 
of  America  have  lately  been  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Johann 
Amos  Comenius.  Four  centuries  ago,  Comenius  was  giving  utter- 
ance to  truths  which  to  us  still  seem  strangely  new.     Such  as: 

'To  instruct  the  young  is  not  to  beat  into  them  by  repeti- 
tion a  mass  of  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  opinions  gathered 
out  of  authors;  but  it  is  to  open  their  understanding  through 
things." 

"We  must  offer  to  the  young,  not  the  shadows  of  things, 
but  the  things  themselves,  which  impress  the  senses  and  the 
imagination.  Instruction  should  commence  with  a  real  obser- 
vation of  things  and  not  with  a  verbal  description  of  them." 

Of  course  there  are  numerous  ways  in  which  our  present  methods 
of  education  are  wrong.  Their  improvement  cannot  be  left  wholly 
to  the  professional  educator.  What  says  Comenius?  "For  though 
a  man  may  be  naturally  unsuited  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  or  may  be 
fully  engaged  by  his  duties  as  a  clerg5rman,  a  politician,  or  a  physi- 
cian, he  makes  a  great  mistake  if  he  thinks  he  is  on  that  account 
exempt  from  the  common  task  of  school  reform." 


Where  Do  Your  Taxes  Go? 

While  Secretary  Mellon  is  discussing  the  $4,000,000,000  appro- 
priation for  1921,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  telling  us  where  our 
last  year's  taxes  went,  and  Commissioner  of  Education  Claxton  is 
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proving  that  we  spend  more  on  luxuries  in  a  single  year  in  the  United 
States  than  we  do  in  300  years  on  education.  Out  of  the  total 
appropriation  of  over  five  billion  dollars  last  year,  92.8  per  cent 
went  toward  war  expenses,  past  and  present,  3  per  cent  to  public 
works,  3.2  per  cent  to  "primary  governmental  functions,"  and  1 
per  cent  to  education,  research  and  development.  "The  total 
budget,"  says  Dr.  Edmund  B.  Rosa,  "is  about  fifty  dollars  per  year 
per  capita,  of  which  fifty  cents  per  year  per  capita  is  expended  for 
the  wide  range  of  research,  education  and  developmental  work." 
And  of  this  fifty  cents  per  capita  just  13.5  per  cent  is  devoted  to 
Education,  7.1  per  cent  to  PubHc  Health,  and  1.1  per  cent  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Children's  and  the  Women's  Bureaus. 
Dr.  Rosa  goes  on  to  say:  "Whereas  cities  spend  an  average  of  $6 
per  year  per  capita  for  education,  and  the  states  and  private  agen- 
cies about  $3  a  year  per  capita,  the  federal  government  spends  only 
6  cents  per  capita  per  year,  including  sums  expended  in  vocational 
education  and  assistance  granted  to  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts:' 

Dr.  Claxton  elaborates  this  theme  by  comparing  expenditures 
for  luxuries  and  for  schools.  The  latest  complete  school  figures  are 
for  1918,  when  the  grand  total  spent  in  the  whole  United  States 
was  $919,729,258.  For  1920  the  amount  was  probably  about  one 
billion,  but  for  the  same  period  we  spent  $22,700,000,000  for  lux- 
uries, according  to  the  federal  tax  returns, — twenty  times  as  much 
for  luxuries  as  for  school,  and  more  for  luxuries  "than  we  have  spent 
in  America  for  education  in  all  the  300  years  there  have  been  schools 
on  this  continent.  A  saving  of  five  percent  on  our  annual  bill  for 
face  powder,  furs,  soft  drinks,  cigarettes,  cigar  and  chewing  gum 
and  a  few  other  things  would  make  it  possible  to  double  the  expen- 
diture for  education  in  the  United  States." 

That  is,  we  can  afford  better  schools,  but  we  are  not  getting 
them.  And  schools  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  problem.  Com- 
pare the  prodigious  amount  we  spend  on  luxuries  with  the  tiny 
appropriation  we  grant  to  the  Children's  and  Women's  Bureaus 
together — $320,140.  Or  compare  this  appropriation,  remembering 
that  the  Children's  Bureau  is  the  only  federal  agency  interested 
solely  in  the  welfare  of  our  children,  with  the  $5,000,000  given  to 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Is  it  wise  to  give  three  cents  to 
the  protection  of  women  and  children,  and  fifty  cents  to  the  pro- 
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tection  of  animals?  Is  it  wise  to  spend  $92  a  year  on  war  debts 
and  preparations,  and  only  one  dollar  a  year  on  schools,  scientific 
research,  and  the  development  of  natural  resources?  Is  this  the 
way  we  want  our  money  spent,  or  not? 


Who  Will  Help?     They  Want  This  Magazine 

We  have  many  calls  for  The  American  Child  from  people 
who  are  not  members  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and 
who  do  not  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  the  regular  subscription. 
A  missionary  in  China  thinks  that  the  magazine  would  be  of  great 
help  to  her  in  her  work  as  head  of  a  school;  a  friend  of  hers  in  Amer- 
ica has  written  to  ask  if  we  cannot  send  her  The  American  Child 
free  of  charge.  In  the  same  mail  we  had  a  request  from  an  Amer- 
ican hospital.  Who  will  contribute  to  a  small  fund  out  of  which 
we  can  meet  such  demands  as  these? 


BREVITIES 


The  Drama  League  will  hold  its  second  Institute  in  Chicago 
this  summer,  from  the  15th  to  the.  27th  of  August.  The  Institute 
last  year  was  a  tremendous  success,  giving  instruction  to  pupils 
from  eighteen  different  states,  an  evidence  of  a  widespread  interest 
in  the  drama  and  its  various  branches,  that  convinced  the  officers 
of  the  Drama  League  that  the  Institute  filled  an  important  need  in 
our  national  life.  The  course  this  year  will  include  Pageantry, 
Drama  in  the  High  School,  Drama  for  Children,  The  Establishment 
and  Operation  of  a  Little  Theatre,  Dancing  and  Rhythm,  Costum- 
ing and  Make-Up,  Puppets  and  Pantomime,  Stage  Craft,  Drama  in 
the  Church  and  Sunday  School,  Drama  Activities  for  Employees 
and  kindred  subjects. 

"Children's  Week"  will  be  observed  April  24th  to  May  1st 
throughout  the  country  as  a  part  of  a  continent-wide  campaign  to 
emphasize  the  religious  education  of  children.  Suggestions  for  pro- 
grams may  be  obtained  from  the  Children's  Division  of  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Association,  5  South  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago.  The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  will  gladly  furnish 
literature  dealing  with  the  child  labor  evil. 
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A  conference  on  co-ordination  of  national  social  work  was  held 
in  Washington  on  April  14.  There  was  a  valuable  exchange  of 
views  as  to  the  possibilities  in  this  direction.  Brief  reports  were 
given  of  the  form  of  organization  and  the  activities  of  groups  of 
agencies  comprising  the  National  Health  Council,  the  National 
Council  of  Agencies  Engaged  in  Rural  Social  Work,  the  National 
Council  of  Community  Organization,  and  the  National  Child  Health 
Council.  A  general  committee  was  formed,  headed  by  Raymond 
B.  Fosdick.  This  committee  is  to  consider  plans  of  future  procedure 
and  to  call  another  conference.  The  Washington  conference  was 
held  on  call  of  the  National  Information  Bureau. 

E.  C.  Lindeman,  who  has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  and  Economics  in  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women  and  Field  Secretary  of  the  American  Country  Life  Asso- 
ciation. Professor  Lindeman  has  had  much  experience  in  boys'  and 
girls'  club  work  and  in  the  fields  of  recreation  and  community  or- 
ganization. His  contribution  to  the  counsels  and  achievements  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  is  sure  to  be  a  large  and 
valuable  one. 

The  magazine  "Modem  Medicine"  changes  its  name  this  month 
to  "The  Nation's  Health."  "The  Nation's  Health"  will  be  devoted 
to  the  field  of  community  health,  with  special  reference  to  industrial 
and  institutional  health  problems.  The  health  of  groups  will  be 
the  central  theme,  whether  the  group  be  the  workers  in  a  plant,  the 
students  in  schools  or  institutions,  or  the  citizens  of  the  community. 
The  journal  will  be  published  in  Chicago. 

"The  Smith,"  a  civic  pageant  by  Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  was 
recently  presented  at  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Civic  Club  of 
Allegheny  County  by  the  School  of  Drama  of  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology,  Pittsburgh.  The  words  of  the  pageant  were  pub- 
lished in  the  "Survey"  of  March  5.  They  give  a  very  decided  im- 
pression of  the  social  vision  and  dramatic  power  of  the  author. 
From  all  accounts  the  presentation  of  the  pageant  at  Pittsburgh 
was  excellently  done. 
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Much  interest  attaches  to  the  proposal  of  a  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  in  the  federal  government.  Undoubtedly  a  measure 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  department,  and  accord- 
ing with  the  recommendations  of  President  Harding  to  be  made  as 
a  result  of  a  study  by  General  Sawyer,  will  be  introduced  in  Con- 
gress. The  Sterling-Towner  bill  providing  for  the  estabHshment  of 
a  Department  of  Education  and  for  federal  aid  in  support  of  edu- 
cation in  the  states  is  still  before  the  national  legislature.  So  is 
the  Sheppard-Towner  bill  for  the  protection  of  maternity  and 
infancy. 

To  determine  at  what  cost  all  of  New  York's  800,000  school 
children  could  be  made  physically  fit  and  kept  in  good  health,  the 
City  Department  of  Health  has  established  an  experimental  health 
station  in  Public  School  43,  Manhattan.  The  three  thousand  pupils 
of  this  school  are  to  be  given  the  most  efficient  health  care  possible 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Child  Hygiene.  In  remedying  all  physical  defects  found,  the 
bvu-eau  is  to  be  assisted  by  the  New  York  County  Chapter  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  physical  education,  household  economics,  nurs- 
ing and  health  departments  of  Colimibia  University.  The  experi- 
ment is  expected  to  show  the  minimum  amount  of  health  supervision 
necessary  to  keep  school  children  up  to  a  one  htmdred  per  cent 
standard  of  health. 

George  A.  Hall,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, has  recently  made  a  study  of  the  apprenticeship  laws  of 
New  York  State  and  the  present  apprenticeship  situation  in  New 
York  City.  At  the  present  time,  he  says,  the  only  provisions  re- 
garding apprentices  appearing  in  the  New  York  laws  are  those 
found  in  the  domestic  relations  law,  the  code  of  criminal  procedure, 
and  brief  references  in  the  labor  law  and  in  the  penal  law.  As  to 
the  apprenticeship  system,  Mr.  Hall  finds  that  "very  few  plants  in 
New  York  City  maintain  an  apprenticeship  system  and  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices  so  trained  represent  a  very  small  element  in  the 
total  situation.  It  is  apparent  that  the  tendency  towards  speciaH- 
zation  is  against  apprenticeship  and  that  this,  together  with  the 
higher  immediate  wage  of  the  machine  tender  or  operator,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  the  trade  is  recruited  mainly  through  this 
latter  channel." 
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PENSIONS  FOR  MOTHERS  OR  AIDS  FOR 
CHILDREN? 


WILEY  H.  SWIFT 


Every  state  mothers'  pension  act  that  I  have  examined  is  a 
misnomer.  So  far  as  my  examination  has  gone,  in  every  case  the 
act  purports  to  be  one  to  make  provision  for  grants  of  public  funds 
to  mothers,  but  is  in  reality  an  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
of  certain  types  of  mothers. 

I  have  no  objection  to  paying  pensions  to  mothers.  In  fact, 
I  think,  and  hope,  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  state  will 
make  such  grants  as  will  insure  that  every  mother  has  every  oppor- 
tunity to  bear  a  strong  child  and  to  give  it  all  necessary  attention. 
If  a  soldier  is  to  be  paid  for  depopulating  other  countries,  and  given 
every  opportunity  for  health  and  strength,  mothers  ought  to  be 
paid  for  populating  our  own  and  given  every  chance  for  both  herself 
and  her  child.  Lives  here  are  quite  as  important  as  deaths  else- 
where. I  presume  that  mothers  would  no  more  ask  for  aid  not 
needed  than  good  soldiers  would  seek  for  grants,  except  when  the 
circumstances  make  it  necessary. 

But  grants  of  aid  to  mothers  should  not  be  confused  with  grants 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  children.  They  are  different  matters, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  this  be  recognized. 

If  a  grant  of  public  funds  is  to  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  any 
child  in  the  state  who  is  in  need,  it  ought  to  be  made  for  every  child 
who  is  in  need.  In  justice,  no  distinctions  between  children  can 
be  made.  The  state  is  under  just  as  much  obligation  to  see  that 
the  child  of  an  unmarried  mother  has  a  home  with  some  one  to 
give  it  constant  and  proper  care  as  the  child  of  a  widow  or  deserted 
mother.  The  one  is  as  much  a  citizen  as  the  other  and  with  an 
equal  chance  will  probably  become  just  as  valuable  to  the  country. 

When  the  grants  of  aid  for  the  benefit  of  children  are  made  as 
pensions  to  mothers  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  hedged  about 
with  restrictions  that  will  exclude  some  children,  who  are  in  need, 
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from  participation.  In  making  provision  for  children  one  and 
only  one  question  should  be  asked — Is  the  child  in  need?  No  mat- 
ter what  the  circumstances  are,  if  the  child  is  in  need  and  there  is 
no  one  to  come  to  his  relief,  the  state  ought  to  press  in  to  help  him. 

A  grandmother  might  easily  be  the  best  person  in  the  world 
to  have  the  care  of  a  grandchild,  and  yet  she  might  not  be  financially 
able.  She  could  get  no  help  under  a  mother's  pension  act.  A  poor 
and  not  very  strong  father  might  be  able  to  hold  his  family  of 
motherless  children  together  with  only  a  little  aid.  Many  fathers 
have  done  it.  No  aid  could  be  given  to  him.  He  is  a  father,  not 
a  mother.  For  every  reason,  I  believe  that  every  mothers'  pension 
act  that  I  have  read  should  be  repealed,  and  in  lieu  of  each  an  act 
to  authorize  grants  of  aid  for  the  benefit  of  children  should  be  en- 
acted. 

There  are  certain  evils  which  have  become  evident  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  mothers'  pension  acts  that  should  be  guarded 
against : 

1.  In  some  states  the  use  of  the  authority  to  grant  relief  is 
left  optional  with  the  county  court.  All  laws  should  be  general  in 
application.  The  provision  of  public  schools  is  not  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  a  county  court ;  neither  should  the  matter  of  giving  proper 
care  to  children  be  left  to  that  sometimes  unsympathetic  and  often- 
times penurious  body.  The  care  of  a  child  is  a  state,  not  a  county 
matter.  It  may  have  to  become  a  national  matter.  The  fiscal 
court  should  be  required  by  law  to  levy  a  tax  to  provide  proper  care 
for  its  children  just  as  it  is  required  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay  the  sheriff. 
In  the  end,  it  may  be  found  that  a  state  tax  should  be  levied  for 
this  purpose.  The  percentage  of  possible  cases  to  the  property 
valuation  will  be  found  to  be  not  as  inconstant  as  one  would  imagine. 
The  poor  and  unfortunate  usually  live  under  the  back  eaves  of  the 
homes  of  the  prosperous. 

2.  The  administration  of  the  act  should  not  be  left  to  the 
county  court.  A  county  court  is  primarily  interested  in  saving 
money,  in  keeping  taxes  down.  The  members  will  lose  no  sleep 
over  the  fact  that  some  children  are  being  neglected.  They  know 
almost  nothing  about  such  matters,  having  had  no  actual  experience 
and  but  little  opportunity  for  observation.  Some  of  them  are  glad 
when  people  get  close  to  the  border  line  of  want.  It  makes  farm 
labor  cheap.     The  idea  of  many  of  them  is  that  the  way  to  help 
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children  in  need  is  to  give  them  some  old  clothes,  a  Christmas 
basket,  perhaps,  and  a  Sunday  School.  These  are  excellent  things 
but  he  who  thinks  in  this  fashion  is  not  fitted  to  administer  aid 
for  the  benefit  of  children.  The  county  court  should  provide  the 
money  and  do  no  more.  Sometimes,  all  too  frequently,  it  happens 
that  a  member  of  a  county  court,  especially  when  elected  from  a 
small  district  in  the  county,  becomes  greatly  interested  in  the  poor 
of  his  own  community.  If  he  happens  to  be  a  merchant,  he  some- 
times gets  just  as  many  of  them  on  the  county  as  possible  and 
then  takes  their  vouchers  as  pay  for  goods  sold  at  high  prices. 
The  mere  fact  of  dealing  with  children  does  not  change  human 
nature;  and,  if  county  courts  are  to  administer  aid  for  the  benefit 
of  children,  we  may  expect  that  same  old  sort  of  member  to  play 
the  same  old  game  in  the  same  old  way  for  his  gain  and  to  the 
everlasting  loss  of  those  most  vitally  concerned. 

In  the  states  where  I  have  studied  the  problem,  the  administra- 
tion of  grants  for  the  benefit  of  children  should  lie  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  juvenile  court.  All  investigations  should  be  made 
by  the  agents  of  the  court  and  the  same  officers  should  supervise 
the  family  during  all  the  time  that  the  grant  is  continued.  This 
should  be  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  juvenile  court  and  its 
agents  or  officers.  We  do  not  take  easily  to  the  word  "expert," 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  this  sort  of  work  must  be  done  by  some  one 
who  knows  his  business.  Frequently  no  money  or  but  little  is 
needed.  Sometimes  it  will  not  be  wise  to  undertake  to  keep  the 
family  intact.  There  are  a  thousand  different  angles  to  every  case. 
A  county  court  will  either  grant  or  refuse  to  grant  the  aid.  That  is 
not  enough.  Every  case  must  be  studied  and  the  proper  solution 
worked  out. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  what  proportion  of  human  deficiencies  and 
misery  is  of  immediate  biological  origin  and  what  arose  out  of  societal  inequali- 
ties. But  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  many  of  the  ills  of  body  and  mind 
have  their  casual  conditions  in  the  illogical  and  inhuman  strains  and  depriv- 
ations which  the  present  social  system  imposes.  Thus  the  dwarfed  and  en- 
feebled workers  in  many  cases  are  the  products  of  child  labor,  insufficient  food, 
and  unsanitary  conditions  of  labor  and  of  living.  The  portion  of  human  misery 
such  societal  situations  produce  must  be,  on  the  whole,  greater  than  that  pro- 
duced by  biological  causes  operating  immediately. — John  M.  Gillette  in''  So- 
ciology.'' 


"AT  WHAT  AGE  SHOULD  CHILDREN 
ENTER  INDUSTRY?" 


H.  H.  MITCHELL,  M.D. 


Not  long  ago  we  questioned  whether  we  should  allow  a  child  to 
risk  the  hazards  of  wage  earning  before  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  one  reason  urged  for  this  fourteen-year  age  minimum  was 
danger  to  the  health  of  the  immature  child.  Today,  for  the  same 
reason,  there  is  considerable  opinion  arrayed  against  allowing  the 
fourteen-  or  fifteen-year-old  child  to  go  to  work.  A  number  of 
social  workers  experienced  with  this  group  of  children  have  recom- 
mended that  no  child  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  until  sixteen  years 
of  age;  public  health  workers  of  reputation  have  recommended  a 
similar  standard.  From  the  standpoint  of  practical  working  under 
the  present  social  order,  this  opinion  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  unani- 
mous; in  fact,  if  a  referendum  could  be  taken,  I  question  whether 
those  favoring  a  sixteen-year  minimum  for  every  child  under  all 
conditions  would  be  anywhere  near  a  majority.  Montana  has  a 
sixteen-year  minimum  law,  but  the  exceptions  permitted  destroy  its 
effectiveness.  For  such  a  law  to  be  effective,  its  support  unques- 
tionably demands  an  extensive  sympathetic  public  opinion.  Of 
course  a  longer  period  of  schooling,  extending  to  16  or  18  years  of 
age,  and  freedom  from  any  risks  or  hazards  of  too  early  employ- 
ment, will  give  the  child  the  benefit  of  any  doubt,  but  such  laws 
presuppose  school  opportunities  adaptable  to  the  individual  abilities 
and  needs  of  all  the  children,  and  opportunities  for  proper  use  of 
their  leisure  time.  Is  it  advisable  to  pass  laws  ahead  of  the  general 
public  opinion,  and  in  this  case  in  advance  of  public  educational 
opportunities?  It  is  possible  for  some  laws  to  so  far  exceed  the 
ideals  and  sentiment  of  the  people  as  to  have  no  effect  on  social 
progress.  On  the  other  hand,  some  advanced  laws,  not  enforced 
satisfactorily  because  of  a  lax  public  opinion,  do  have  an  educa- 
tional effect  by  their  presence  upon  the  statute  books. 
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However,  in  regard  to  raising  the  age  minimum,  our  present 
laws  and  public  administrative  machinery  do  not  in  any  state  give 
all  the  protection  to  immature  children  that  a  state  can  and  should 
give  for  the  sake  of  social  and  racial  welfare.  We  have  recognized 
that  the  state  should  provide  free  education,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  states  this  has  been  extended  to  include  physical  education.  A 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  states  that,  ''It 
is  undoubted  that  the  School  Board  may  provide  for  the  physical 
as  well  as  the  mental  education  of  the  pupils."  Within  reasonable 
limitations  the  health  needs  of  the  child  are  recognized  as  the  con- 
cern of  the  state.  President  Harding  said  in  his  first  message  to 
Congress:  "Government's  obligation  affirmatively  to  encourage  de- 
velopment of  the  highest  and  most  efficient  type  of  citizenship  is 
modemly  accepted,  almost  universally."  Inasmuch  as  the  state 
benefits  the  children  of  these  ages  through  free  schools,  if  they  are 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  it  seems  particularly 
important  that  the  state  give  those  children  with  a  lesser  oppor- 
tunity the  advantage  of  health  service.  Undoubtedly  many  child- 
ren in  this  group  are  suffering  from  physical  handicaps  and  remedi- 
able health  defects  as  well  as  habits  which  will  definitely  result  in 
injury,  unhappiness,  and  suffering.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  many 
of  the  occupations  of  these  working  children  provide  an  extra  bur- 
den because  of  fatigue,  strain  of  one  sort  or  another,  too  great  re- 
sponsibility or  other  form  of  unsuitability  to  the  child's  powers. 

Twenty-seven  state  legislatures  have  recognized  through  pro- 
visions in  state  laws  that  this  tender  age  may  at  least  require  a 
physical  examination  to  determine  whether  the  employment  is 
likely  to  injure  health  or  impair  physical  development, — a  precau- 
tion not  provided  for  other  age  groups.  Many  states  limit  the  occu- 
pations open  to  these  children.  This  public  recognition  of  a  possi- 
ble effect  of  occupation  upon  health  at  this  age  points  the  way  to 
a  larger  provision  for  health  protection  and  service  to  the  fourteen- 
and  fifteen-year-old  wage-earner,  if  not  immediate  passage  of  a 
sixteen-year  minimum;  and  in  the  light  of  the  opposition  to  restrict- 
ive child  labor  laws,  we  may  be  assured  that  public  opinion  to  a 
considerable  degree  recognizes  a  serious  health  hazard  involved  in 
wage  earning  before  maturity.  The  fact  that  most  laws  requiring 
physical  examinations  are  not  satisfactorily  effective  probably  ex- 
presses general  ignorance  of  better  public  health  practice  rather  than 
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a  lack  of  recognition  of  the  seriousness  of  the  health  hazard.  The 
continuation  school  has  in  a  limited  degree  answered  the  demand 
for  longer  schooling.  It  should  likewise  answer  the  demand  for 
health  protection,  vocational  gmdance  and  training,  and  advice  in 
personal  hygiene  for  the  young  wage-earner. 

The  demand  for  further  protection  of  the  approximately  75,000 
adolescent  wage  earners  in  New  York  State  led  an  organization  of 
employers  called  'The  Associated  Industries"  to  employ  Mr  Joseph 
P.  Murphy,  Chief  Probation  Officer,  Buffalo,  N  Y.,  to  make  a 
survey  in  1919  to  answer  the  question,  ''At  what  age  should  children 
enter  industry?"  In  regard  to  the  health  aspect  of  the  problem, 
Mr.  Murphy  says: 

"Although  many  studies  have  already  been  made  of  the 
problem  from  its  objective  or  economic  side,  no  scientific  ap- 
proach has  yet  been  made  on  an  extensive  scale  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  physical  effects  of  industrial  life  upon  children. 
And,  in  the  final  analysis,  this  phase  of  the  problem  will  neces- 
sarily determine  the  question  when  and  how  children  should 
begin  their  industrial  careers." 

It  seems  reasonable  to  question  whether  the  physical  effects  of 
industrial  life  should  altogether  determine  when  and  how  children 
should  begin  their  industrial  careers.  Education,  vocational  or 
otherwise,  opportunity  for  stiitable  occupations  as  well  as  psycho- 
logical aspects  certainly  have  an  inportant  bearing  upon  the  problem, 
if  the  welfare  of  the  child  is  considered.  However,  the  need  for  a 
scientific  approach  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physical  effects  of  indus- 
trial life  upon  children  is  a  very  fair  and  just  challenge.  No  person 
can  honestly  avoid  this  question  if  he  sincerely  cares  for  the  well- 
being  of  these  children  who  represent  such  a  large  group  of  our 
future  citizens.  A  scientific  study  of  all  the  factors  influencing  the 
health  of  these  children  should  be  the  first  consideration.  We  have 
very  little  information  at  present  upon  the  health  problems  of  the 
adolescent,  although  practically  all  scientific  writers  recognize  this 
period  as  a  distinct  crisis.  The  health  needs  of  working  children 
are  understood  more  by  analogy  from  those  children  who  have  been 
studied  through  health  service  in  school  or  college  than  through 
study  of  the  problems  of  the  younger  industrial  and  mercantile 
workers. 
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Such  factors  as  mental  equipment,  habits  relating  to  personal 
hygiene,  home  environment,  housing,  use  of  leisure,  opportunity  for 
play  and  wholesome  recreation,  and  family  income  all  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  health  of  these  children  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  occupation,  nutrition,  physical  strength,  ability  to 
resist  fatigue,  physical  handicaps,  and  any  constitutional  tendencies. 
To  work  out  any  correlation  between  these  factors  so  that  their 
relation  to  wage  earning  may  be  compared  with  their  relation  to 
school  attendance  is  a  difficult  problem  because  of  the  variety  of 
factors  involved.  We  might  be  able  to  measure  health  and  the 
effect  which  any  particular  factors  have  upon  it  where  those  effects 
are  of  sufficient  degree  to  be  expressed  in  the  death  rate,  in  the 
morbidity  rate  or  in  the  rate  of  growth  and  development.  Of  course 
large  and  varied  groups  of  children  would  help  to  average  the  effect 
of  the  ntimerous  other  factors  operating.  However,  there  are  other 
effects  upon  the  health  of  the  child  not  so  easily  measured;  many 
may  pass  unnoticed  except  under  careful  periodic,  medical  exami- 
nations. Some  of  these  effects  may  be  negligible  until  later  in  life. 
It  would  be  very  suggestive  if  we  could  measure  the  fatigue  effects 
of  a  day  in  various  industries  upon  a  large  group  of  children  under 
fairly  definite  hygienic  conditions  and  conpare  those  with  the  fatigue 
effects  upon  a  similar  group  of  children  of  a  day  in  school.  Like- 
wise, if  we  could  compare  the  fatigue  effects  of  one  industry  with 
those  of  another,  we  might  obtain  information  of  value  for  voca- 
tional guidance.  The  advocates  of  fatigue  studies  have  suggested 
a  number  of  methods  for  such  a  study  as,  for  example,  the  use  of 
Ryan's  Vascular  Skin  Reaction  Test,  and  Martin's  Spring  Balance 
Muscle  Test,  and  a  comparison  of  industrial  curves  of  output  of 
adolescent  children  with  those  of  adults.  Under-nourishment  is 
now  recognized  as  having  a  distinct  effect  upon  health  and  this  is 
often  not  noticed  or  appreciated.  There  may  be  a  distinct  rela- 
tionship between  the  fatigue  or  strain  incident  to  certain  industrial 
processes  and  poor  nutrition.  Very  closely  related  is  the  question 
whether  the  physiological  and  psychological  changes  incident  to 
pubescence  involve  a  peculiar  nutrition  problem.  We  could  very 
well  study  these  two  questions  together. 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  studies  show 
markedly  higher  tuberculosis  death  rates  among  cotton-mill  oper- 
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atives  15  to  19  years  of  age,  as  compared  with  non-operatives,*  we 
should  expect  that  periodic,  medical  examinations  would  reveal  an 
excess  of  tuberculosis  morbidity  for  other  industries  where  the 
health  hazards  are  similar  except  for  the  humidity  and  lint  in  the 
air.  The  course  of  the  cardiac  cases  which  do  not  have  supervision 
and  vocational  guidance  may  be  expected  to  be  unfavorable  to  the 
child.  If  our  hospital  and  dispensary  records  could  be  collected  for 
adolescent  children,  and  accurate  occupational  data  could  be  re- 
corded, we  should  determine  whether  any  particular  industries 
predispose  these  children  to  diseases  requiring  hospital  or  dispensary 
treatment. 

A  clearer  understanding  of  the  health  needs  of  this  group  such 
as  would  logically  develop  from  a  health  service  will  help  tremen- 
dously to  decide  this  question  of  an  age  minimtmi  for  employment. 
To  those  opposed  to  a  higher  age  we  offer  this  method  for  getting 
at  a  sane  and  truthful  basis  for  legislation — legislation  founded  upon 
scientifically  established  facts — not  sentiment.  To  those  now  fav- 
oring the  sixteen-  or  eighteen-year  age  mininum  for  all  employ- 
ment, we  also  offer  an  opportunity  to  prove  their  beliefs  and  to 
provide  immediate  relief  to  those  suffering  most  from  too  early 
employment. 

In  the  February  issue  of  The  American  Child  Edward  N. 
Clopper  defined  child  labor  as  "the  employment  of  a  child  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  at  any  task,  with  or  without  pay,  under  direc- 
tion or  independently  of  others,  which  deprives  him  of  his  proper 
measure  of  schooling,  training,  recreation,  and  healthy  develop- 
ment." If  we  do  not  want  child  labor,  and  if  we  are  not  going  to 
exclude  all  persons  under  eighteen  years  from  every  kind  of  employ- 
ment, we  must  determine  upon  some  method  of  deciding  what  em- 


*  The  study  of  cotton  mill  workers  in  Massachusetts  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  showed  tuberculosis  death  rates  as  follows: 

Tuberculosis  Death  Rate  per  100,000  Population 

Sex  and  Age  Years  (inclusive)  Operatives   Non-operatives 

Boys,  15-19  years 1905  to  1907 

1908  to  1912 
Girls,  15-19  years 1905  to  1907 

1908  to  1912 


160 

93 

110 

73 

223 

110 

223 

118 
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ployment,  or  under  what  conditions  any  employment,  deprives  a 
child  of  his  proper  measure  of  healthy  development.  It  would 
seem  that  a  physician  expert  in  industrial  hygiene  as  well  as  under- 
standing children  could  best  make  this  decision. 

Any  law  which  provides  for  health  service  in  continuation 
schools  for  working  children  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  advance  of 
public  opinion  in  the  sense  that  a  law  excluding  all  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  from  any  employment  might  be.  Whether 
effective  health  protection  would  result  from  legislation  would  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  provision  for  employing  industrial  physicians 
and  establishing  machinery  for  adminisitration.  Neither  health 
departments  nor  school  boards  are  making  such  provision  now, 
because  continuation  schools  are  new  and  not  fully  developed. 

In  order  to  study  the  factors  influencing  the  health  of  this  group 
of  children  and  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  health  service 
in  the  continuation  school,  a  short  study  of  about  twelve  hundred 
continuation  school  pupils  is  being  conducted  in  Newark  by  the 
writer  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Department  of  Medical  School 
Inspection.  These  children  attend  school  three  hours  per  week, 
and  are  engaged  in  a  great  variety  of  different  industries  in  Newark 
during  the  remainder  of  the  week.  The  study  is  expected  to  fur- 
nish us  some  comparison  of  the  health  status  of  children  who  have 
been  at  work  for  a  year  or  more  with  their  condition  at  the  time  of 
entrance  into  employment.  From  this  data  we  shall  obtain  a  view 
as  to  the  need  of  periodic  examinations.  We  shall  study  the  occu- 
pations in  which  the  children  engage  and  attempt  a  correlation  of 
occupations  with  such  health  factors  as  are  noted  by  the  examina- 
tion. Such  a  study  is  necessarily  preliminary  to  a  more  extensive 
demonstration  of  health  protection  and  service  for  working  children, 
and  a  clearer  understanding  of  their  needs. 


We  have  come  to  assume  in  a  number  of  states  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions a  fourteen-year-old  child  should  be  allowed  to  work;  that  failure  to 
permit  him  to  do  so  brings  about  an  injustice  to  a  family;  and  that  a  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  all  of  that  kind  of  labor  might  have  certain  detrimental 
effects  upon  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  community.  That  is  not  so. 
A  community  can  adjust  itself  to  the  idea  that  the  entire  time  of  young  people 
is  needed  for  educating  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  exactly  as  easily  as  it  has  ad- 
justed itself  to  the  idea  that  fourteen  is  a  proper  standard. — Charles  E.  Chadsey. 


RURAL  CHILD  LABOR 
A  SYMPOSIUM 

Editor's  Note. — Recent  reports  and  articles  published  in  the 
American  Cjhild  and  dealing  with  rural  child  labor  have  attracted 
wide-spread  attention.  The  subject  has  not  yet  been  exhausted. 
Indeed,  only  a  beginning,  though  a  very  important  and  rather  ex- 
tensive beginning,  has  been  made  in  knowledge  of  conditions  and 
in  analysis  of  the  many  problems  presented  by  the  existence  of 
rural  child  labor.  In  this  nimiber  of  the  American  Child  we  are 
publishing  contributions  to  the  general  subject  from  four  leaders  in 
rural  life  and  thought — B.  H.  Crocheron,  Director  of  Agricultural 
Extension,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  California;  El  wood 
Mead,  Chairman  of  the  California  Farm  Land  Settlement  Board; 
Dwight  Sanderson,  Professor  of  Rural  Organization  in  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture;  and  President  J.  R.  Howard  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  In  the  following  issue  we 
shall  print  discussions  by  C.  J.  Galpin,  author  of  ''Rural  Life," 
and  Director  of  Farm  Life  Studies,  United  States  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture; Professor  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Field  Secretary  of  The  Amer- 
ican Country  Life  Association  and  a  Trustee  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee;  and  others.  No  restriction  has  been  placed  on 
any  of  these  writers  as  to  the  opinions  he  may  express  or  the  stand 
he  may  take  in  this  symposiimi;  a  free  and  open  discussion  has,  on 
the  contrary,  been  invited. 


I 

B.  H.  CROCHERON 
Professor  and  Director  of  Agricultural  Extension  in  the  University  of  California 


Cities  have  been  slow  in  recognizing  that  manual  experience  is 
a  necessary  part  of  education,  and  that  voluntary  association  with 
the  manual  processes  is  a  desirable  companion  of  mental  education. 
Unfortunately  cost  of  the  educational  undertakings  in  manual  train- 
ing have  been  artifically  introduced.  These  are  sometimes  termed 
vocational  education  but  usually  fail  to  have  a  vocational  impulse 
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or  a  vocational  background.  At  best  they  are  only  a  labored  imi- 
tation of  the  real  condition  which  it  is  hoped  to  achieve. 

However,  in  agricultural  life,  under  stabilized  farm  conditions 
and  diversified  crop  production  this  manual  impulse  is  largely  pro- 
vided by  the  surroundings  of  the  family  home.  The  boy  and  girl  have 
"chores"  to  do  and  are  benefited  by  the  doing  thereof.  It  has  be- 
come recognized  that  they  should  be  partners  in  the  farm  family. 
The  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs  have  done  much  to  bring  this 
partnership  into  a  real  place  in  the  family  life.  Last  year  in  the 
northern  and  western  states  of  America  216,479  boys  and  girls 
carried  on  their  own  farm  enterprises  in  spare  time  when  out  of 
school  and  derived  therefrom  a  personal  profit  of  $4,621,538  which 
went  into  their  own  pockets.  Such  an  ideal  home  project  can 
seldom  be  achieved  in  cities. 

Wherever  farming  has  been  stabilized  by  proper  farm  manage- 
ment and  has  become  permanent  in  its  practices  the  conditions  of 
children  are  usually  far  superior  to  those  of  even  the  better  class  in 
the  cities.  It  is  from  this  group  of  the  rural  population  that  our 
best  citizens  are  recruited,  for  it  is  here  that  physical,  social  and 
moral  conditions  are  at  their  maximum. 

But  normally  in  any  new  country  farming  passes  through  three 
stages.  The  first  is  one  of  exploitation,  the  second  that  of  speciali- 
zation, and  the  third  and  final  is  that  of  diversification.  Under 
diversified  farming  the  supply  of  machine,  horse  and  man  labor  is 
more  evenly  balanced  than  in  any  other  type,  and  thus  produces 
no  unusual  seasonal  strain  upon  the  labor  supply.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  agriculture,  however,  wherein  single-crop  farming  is  prac- 
ticed, where  boom  conditions  pertain  and  where  agriculture  is 
changing  and  fluctuating,  the  labor  supply  at  certain  stages  is 
strained  to  the  breaking  point  so  that  unusual  stress  is  placed  upon 
all  members  of  the  community  in  order  to  meet  the  demand.  It  is 
usually  under  such  extreme  conditions  that  child  labor  in  agricul- 
ture reaches  its  unfortunate  expression  and  the  conditions  of  home 
and  school  life  for  children  become  so  completely  unsatisfactory  as 
to  warrant  public  interference.  Migratory  families  move  in  under 
bonanza  reports  and  upset  the  entire  social  structure.  School 
facilities  are  inadequate,  proper  home  conditions  may  be  totally 
lacking.  Recreational  and  moral  surroundings  are  at  low  ebb. 
The  family  capital  is  usually  small  so  that  in  the  feverish  anxiety 
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to  achieve  success  it  becomes  necessary  that  children  and  all  other 
members  of  the  family  demonstrate  their  asset  as  laborers  in  the 
accimiulation  of  a  family  fortune.  All  else  is  sacrificed  to  the  im- 
mediate end  in  view  which  is  to  "make  a  killing."  Under  such  a 
type  of  farming  it  is  usually  beyond  the  purpose  of  the  family  to 
make  a  permanent  home  thers.  They  hope  to  acquire  a  compe- 
tency and  then  go  elsewhere.  It  likewise  becomes  beyond  the 
purpose  of  the  community  to  provide  for  these  itinerant  and  perhaps 
undesirable  people  the  schools,  homes  and  social  surroundings  that 
are  needful  for  an  American  life.  These  people  come  and  go.  No 
special  care  or  responsibility  is  felt  toward  them. 

Under  circumstances  like  these  agriculture  becomes  alarming 
both  to  the  economist  and  the  sociologist.  Well-worn  patlis  of 
economic  and  social  rectitude  are  abandoned.  The  entire  financial 
and  social  organization  is  upset  so  that  new  conditions  arise  with 
which  civilization  in  its  present  status  is  unable  to  cope. 

The  preventive  for  such  conditions  arises  first,  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  economic  place  for  agriculture  whereby  it  may  become 
stabilized.  Under  this  head  we  may  mention  such  measures  as: 
(1)  rural  community  land  settlements  under  public  or  private  finance 
whereby  through  long-time  amortized  payments,  ready-made  farms 
are  settled  and  sold  to  approved  settlers;  (2)  a  system  of  long-time 
farm  loans  based  upon  the  massed  financial  credit  of  the  farmers 
unified  through  a  cooperative  association  of  neighborhood  members; 
(3)  a  system  of  short-time  farm  loans  to  meet  the  peak  in  produc- 
tion through  the  extension  of  the  present  Federal  Reserve  system 
to  meet  such  cases;  (4)  the  extension  of  community  credit  to  com- 
munity enterprises  such  as  drainage  districts,  irrigation  districts, 
grain  elevators,  fruit-packing  houses,  etc. 

Social  measures  are  curatives  rather  than  preventives.  They 
are  therefore  secondary  to  the  results  that  may  be  achieved  through 
economic  measures. ,  These  means  may  be  expressed  as  (1)  enforce- 
ment of  the  present  school  attendance  laws  and  the  raising  of  their 
standards  throughout  the  backward  states;  (2)  enforcement  of 
child  labor  laws  with  special  reference  to  single  crop  farming ;  (3)  the 
restriction  of  labor  immigration  to  those  peoples  who  are  capable  of 
responding  to  American  standards;  (4)  the  creation  by  community 
enterprises  of  temporary  school  facilities  to  meet  the  temporary 
load  of  migratory  labor;    and  (5)  the  stimulation  by  community 
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organization  of  the  feeling  of  responsibility  for  and  obligation  toward 
the  stranger  within  the  gates. 

The  success  of  a  democracy  ultimately  depends  upon  the  indi- 
vidual intelligence  and  financial  security  of  its  citizens.  A  republic 
is  successful  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  its  members  to  live  morally, 
think  correctly  and  abide  securely.  Compulsory  or  regulatory 
measures  indicate  a  failure  in  the  democracy  proportionate  to  the 
necessity  for  the  exercise  of  such  police  functions. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  majority  of  the  measures  proposed  for 
the  elimination  of  child  labor  aim  at  the  exercise  of  regulatory 
measures  rather  than  toward  the  creating  of  conditions  which  would 
make  such  measures  unnecessary.  The  process  which  we  have 
lately  liked  to  call  "Americanization"  should  primarily  concern  itself 
with  the  creation  of  opportunities  for  the  maintenance  of  a  normal 
family.  In  rural  districts  this  condition  is  first  of  all  dependent 
upon  a  financial  competency. 


II 

ELWOOD  MEAD 

Professor  of  Rural  Institutions,  University  of  California,  and  Chairman  of  the 

State  Land  Settlement  Board 


Professor  Mead  gives  us  permission  to  quote  a  letter  of  his  in  which  he  says: 

"My  keenest  interest  in  the  rural  child  problem  is  in  the  child- 
ren of  farm  laborers.  The  intermittent  and  migratory  character 
of  their  work,  the  failure  of  land  owners  or  anyone  else  to  consider 
the  home  needs  of  these  workers  and  make  any  provision  for  a  com- 
fortable and  independent  home  life  for  farm  laborers'  families  makes 
the  lot  of  both  the  mother  and  children  particularly  hard.  In  too 
many  instances  the  family  and  their  father  are  separated.  The 
wife  and  children  have  to  live  in  town.  The  income  is  meager  and 
uncertain  and  has  to  be  pieced  out  by  the  mother's  labor,  and  where 
the  family  remains  united  we  have  the  conditions  of  the  migratory 
laborer  portrayed  by  Miss  Duke.* 


*See  "California  the  Golden,"  by  Miss  Emma  Duke  in  the  American 
Child  for  February,  1921. 
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"The  State  Land  Settlement  Board  of  California  is  endeavoring 
to  correct  this  by  the  creation  of  farm  laborers'  homes  in  all  the 
state  land  settlements.  Our  two  years'  experience  shows  that  the 
greatest  social  benefits  of  the  state's  land  settlement  policy  come 
from  the  establishment  of  these  homes.  I  am  sending  you  under 
separate  cover  marked  copies  of  two  of  our  bulletins  which  give 
some  illustrations  of  these  homes  and  of  the  change  in  the  scale  of 
living  and  social  status  of  the  people  who  have  secured  them." 

We  quote  also  a  few  paragraphs  from  one  of  the  bulletins  to  which  Pro- 
fessor Mead  refers: 

"In  the  past  nearly  all  the  thinking,  writing,  and  legislation 
regarding  agriculture  and  rural  development  has  dealt  with  the  needs 
and  interests  of  land  owners.  We  have  assimied  that  our  agricul- 
ture was  carried  on  by  farm  owners.  Humanly  speaking,  this  is  far 
from  correct.  More  than  half  of  the  families  who  live  on  the  land  and 
do  the  work  of  the  farms  are  either  tenants  or  farm  laborers.  They 
or  their  children  ought  to  be  the  farm  owners  of  the  future.  They 
ought  to  have  the  same  economic  independence  and  the  same  reason 
for  confidence  that  they  can  become  land  owners  that  was  felt  by 
the  farm  laborer  of  the  past  when  he  could  go  west  and  homestead 
160  acres  or  that  is  felt  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  under  their 
generous  land  settlement  laws.  The  California  Land  Settlement 
Act,  if  extended,  will  bring  about  these  results. 

"The  reports  of  the  State  Immigration  and  Housing  Commission 
show  why  the  American  farm  laborer  is  disappearing.  He  will  not 
live  in  a  bunk  house.  He  will  not  stay  on  the  land  if  he  has  to 
compete  with  Asiatics  and  he  will  not  bring  up  his  family  where 
his  wife  and  children  have  no  social  status.  These  things  do  not 
reflect  on  his  industry  or  his  character.  On  the  contrary,  they  show 
the  strength  of  economic  democracy  in  the  American  soul. 

"As  the  conditions  of  life  for  tenants  and  farm  laborers  have 
become  harder,  the  conditions  of  wage  earners  in  the  city  have 
become  easier.  Wages  have  risen,  hours  have  become  shorter. 
Everywhere  more  attention  is  given  by  the  public  to  working  con- 
ditions in  city  industries  so  naturally  the  American,  not  tied  down 
to  any  occupation  or  mode  of  life,  goes  to  cities. 

"The  California  Act  changes  this.  It  closes  the  gulf  which 
separates  different  classes  of  rural  society  and  makes  of  rural  neigh- 
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borhoods  a  real  democracy.  It  does  this  by  making  every  person, 
who  lives  in  a  community  it  creates,  a  land  owner.  The  farms  are 
small  but  large  enough  to  give  emplo5anent  to  the  owner  and  his 
family.  The  farm  laborer  is  enabled  to  buy  enough  land  for  a 
garden  and  to  keep  a  cow  and  to  grow  nearly  everything  which 
goes  on  his  own  table.  He  is  loaned  money  to  build  a  comfortable 
house.  His  wife  and  children  can  live  under  the  same  conditions 
of  comfort,  independence,  and  social  recognition  as  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  farm  owner." 


Ill 

DWIGHT  SANDERSON 

Professor  of  Rural  Organization,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 

Cornell  University 


The  problem  of  preventing  the  exploitation  of  children  in  farm 
labor  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  child  labor  in  industry. 
Organized  labor  is  strongly  opposed  to  employment  of  children  in 
factories,  but  farming  has  always  been  a  family  affair,  and  where 
the  farm  labor  of  children  is  excessive  it  is  due  to  the  indifference 
of  parents  and  of  local  public  opinion.  It  seems  obvious  that  direct 
legislation  against  excessive  farm  labor  of  children  is  practically 
impossible  of  enforcement  where  it  is  most  needed.  The  problem 
must,  therefore,  be  met  by  indirect  means. 

The  most  promising  method  of  attack  seems  to  be  that  of 
securing  compulsory  school  attendance,  as  forcefully  advocated  in 
previous  editions  of  the  American  Child  by  Mr.  Lovejoy,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  and  others.*  But  here  again  a  similar  difficulty  arises. 
Can  compulsory  school  attendance  be  enforced  or,  if  enforced,  can 
the  evils  of  child  labor  on  the  farm  outside  of  school  hours  be  pre- 
vented, where  it  is  not  demanded  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
majority  of  the  people?  However  good  the  law  and  the  machinery 
for  its  enforcement,  but  little  real  progress  will  be  made  if  the  peo- 


*  See  "Legislative  Prohibitions  of  Child  Labor,"  by  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  in 
the  American  Child  for  May,  1919;  also  "Child  Labor  and  Rural  Tenancy," 
bv  Charles  E.  Gibbons  in  the  American  Child  for  February,  1921. 
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pie  are  opposed  to  it.  The  fundamental  problem,  therefore,  is  one 
of  securing  a  greater  interest  by  the  parents  in  the  value  of  educa- 
tion. The  sections  where  compulsory  school  attendance  is  most 
needed  are  usually  those  where  the  schools  are  poorest.  The  par- 
ents are  naturally  indifferent  to  them,  and  the  children  not  attracted 
to  them.  People  do  not  want  things  they  do  not  know  about.  If 
such  people  could  realize  the  advantages  of  schools  with  well-trained, 
inspiring  teachers,  attractive  buildings,  a  vitalized  curriculum  touch- 
ing the  life  and  work  of  the  community,  and  with  recreational  and 
social  activities  which  would  make  the  school  a  real  force  in  the  life 
of  the  neighborhood,  they  would  be  keener  for  such  advantages. 
Some  of  our  leading  denominations  are  doing  much  to  stimulate 
better  country  churches  by  giving  financial  aid  to  demonstration 
churches  in  which  well-trained  pastors  are  employed  and  modem 
church  equipment  is  provided.  The  influence  of  such  churches 
radiates  as  people  of  nearby  parishes  come  to  know  of  their  work 
and  come  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  a  real  live  church.  The 
same  thing  has  been  done  here  and  there  with  schools,  but  such 
demonstrations  have  been  too  few  and  too  scattered  to  reach  the 
people  most  needed.  Provision  should  be  made  whereby  in  every 
county,  with  schools  below  a  minimvmi  standard,  at  least  a  half 
dozen  such  demonstration  schools  might  be  established  and  main- 
tained long  enough  to  show  their  value.  Of  course  this  would  de- 
mand outside  financial  aid.  The  regions  most  needing  such  schools 
are  the  poorest  and  cannot  be  expected  to  tax  themselves  heavily 
for  experiments.  There  seems  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
more  adequate  support  for  education  is  a  duty  first  of  the  State, 
and  finally  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  problem  is  most 
acute  in  the  South,  where  it  is  necessary  to  support  separate  schools 
for  negroes,  and  where  local  taxes  for  education  are  already  high. 
Federal  aid  for  rural  education  as  provided  in  the  Smith-Towner 
bill,  now  before  Congress,  seems  to  be  the  only  means  whereby  any 
general  advance  in  the  standards  of  rural  education  may  be  achieved, 
and  its  passing  is  fundamental  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
child  labor  on  the  farm. 

The  Boys  and  Girls  Agricultural  Club  movement  has  had  a 
very  large  influence  toward  bettering  the  condition  of  farm  children, 
and  it  well  illustrates  the  sort  of  forces  which  must  be  created  to 
mold  public  opinion.     When  a  child  is  permitted  to  grow  a  patch 
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of  com  or  garden,  to  can  or  preserve  the  garden  products,  to  raise  a 
pig,  a  calf,  or  some  poultry,  and  to  retain  the  price  received  for  its 
products,  a  very  definite  recognition  has  been  given  the  rights  of 
the  child.  Not  infrequently  parents  are  unwilling  to  allow  children 
the  use  of  a  piece  of  land,  but  when  neighbors'  children  are  given 
the  privilege,  and  win  prizes  for  their  achievements,  the  pride  of 
most  parents  compels  them  to  give  their  children  a  chance.  Other- 
wise they  soon  feel  the  criticisms  of  neighbors  and  usually  capitu- 
late. In  the  early  days  of  club  work  a  grasping  father  now  and  then 
pocketed  the  prize  money  of  his  boy  or  girl.  But  public  opinion 
usually  forced  him  to  disgorge.  Now,  the  parent  is  often  requested 
to  sign  a  card  approving  the  membership  of  his  child  in  the  club 
and  agreeing  that  any  prizes  won  shall  belong  to  the  child.  In 
many  states  banks  loan  money  to  boys  and  girls  for  the  purchase 
of  pure-bred  pigs  and  calves,  which  loans  are  repaid  when  the  ani- 
mals are  sold.  My  point  is  that  through  its  interest  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  boys  and  girls  in  these  clubs  the  public  opinion  of  the  com- 
munity has  definitely  placed  its  approval  on  giving  the  children  the 
use  of  at  least  part  of  their  own  time  to  earn  something  for  them- 
selves, and  has  condemned  parents  who  are  unwilling  to  give  them 
this  privilege.  This  is  a  large  gain.  Many  a  parent  has  come  to 
have  a  pride  in  the  success  of  his  boy  or  girl  and  has  given  them  a 
chance  previously  unthought  of.  Club  work  alone  will  not  solve 
the  problem  of  child  labor  on  the  farm,  but  it  has  been  a  powerful 
influence  against  it  and  shows  how  indirect  means  may  shape  public 
opinion.  The  fact  that  not  unfrequently  boys  and  girls  have  over- 
worked in  order  to  win  prizes  is  no  indictment  of  the  club  work  as 
a  whole  for  this  is  generally  discouraged  by  club  leaders  and  the 
educational  and  character-building  aspects  of  the  work  are  increas- 
ingly emphasized.  Incidentally  the  club  work  has  had  a  very  large 
influence  in  vitalizing  the  work  of  country  schools  and  in  bringing 
their  teachers  to  see  the  sort  of  education  that  appeals  to  farm 
people. 

That  exploitation  of  child  labor  is  worse  in  cotton  and  tobacco 
regions  is  due  to  the  bad  economic  conditions  and  practices  prevail- 
ing with  the  one-crop  system,  as  Mr.  Gibbons  says.  "The  evi- 
dence strongly  points  to  tenancy  being  maintained  as  it  is  in  the 
one-crop  areas  simply  because  it  is  a  paying  proposition  to  land 
owners."     Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  church  to  arouse  the  conscience 
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of  its  people  on  this  matter?  Most  of  these  land  owners  are  church 
members  or  attendants.  The  church  is  strong  in  the  South  and 
it  certainly  has  as  clear  an  obligation  to  correct  the  evils  of  an  in- 
dustry of  its  own  people  as  to  champion  the  rights  of  organized 
labor. 

Before  any  marked  progress  in  alleviating  the  evils  of  child 
labor  on  the  farm  can  be  secured,  we  must  have  some  definite  and 
scientific  facts  as  to  just  what  sort  of,  how  much,  and  under  what 
conditions,  farm  labor  of  children  is  injurious  and  how  much  farm 
work  is  beneficial.  This  needs  careful  investigation  and  should  be 
undertaken  with  the  active  participation  of  leading  organizations 
of  farmers,  such  as  the  Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Farmers' 
Union,  etc.,  for  when  these  organizations  convince  themselves  as  to 
what  standards  are  desirable  they  have  the  means  of  securing  their 
adoption.  Their  interest  will  be  certain  if  they  take  an  active  part 
in  such  investigations.  The  mere  presentation  of  facts  secured  by 
other  agencies,  however  well  the  work  has  been  done  will  not  insure 
an  equal  response.  Farm  organizations  must  present  as  solid  a 
front  against  child  exploitation  on  the  farm  as  does  organized  labor 
against  child  labor  in  other  industries  before  rural  communities  will 
insist  that  their  children  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  opportunities 
of  childhood  because  of  over-work. 


IV 

J.  R.  HOWARD 
President,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


The  American  farmer  realizes  that  the  welfare  of  the  farm  boys 
and  girls  is  a  fundamental  aim  of  any  program  to  improve  the  rural 
conditions.  The  Farm  Bureau  in  its  manifold  activities,  has  the 
welfare  of  the  boy  and  girl  ever  in  view.  Broadly  speaking,  the  entire 
program  of  the  Farm  Bureau  seeks  to  improve  the  farm  child's  life. 
Just  at  present  the  disastrous  economic  situation  forces  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  State  Federations  to  devote  much 
of  their  energy  in  seeking  a  solution  of  the  marketing  problem,  but 
in  this  the  welfare  of  the  child  is  not  forgotten  for  it  is  fully  realized 
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that  not  until  the  farmer  is  on  the  same  sound  economic  basis  that 
is  enjoyed  by  the  city  business  man,  will  the  farm  child  receive  the 
same  opportunities  that  the  city  business  man's  child  receives. 

Specifically,  the  Farm  Bureau  has  a  large  child  welfare  program. 
This  program  is  developed  by  the  County  Farm  Bureaus.  In  prac- 
tically every  County  Farm  Bureau  in  the  United  States  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs  have  been,  or  are  being,  organized.  Trained  leaders  are 
placed  in  charge  of  these  clubs;  such  clubs  as  County  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Pig  Clubs  and  Calf  Clubs  are  doing  much  to  educate  the 
farmers  of  the  next  generation  in  modem  practices  of  agriculture. 
Such  clubs  give  the  boys  and  girls  a  new  incentive  and  a  new  out- 
look on  farming  as  a  life's  work.  For  the  girls  there  are  Poultry 
Clubs,  Sewing  Clubs,  Cooking  Clubs. 

I  only  regret  that  the  length  of  this  article  prohibits  me  from 
describing  the  great  change  that  is  being  made  in  rural  child  life 
through  the  activities  of  these  various  boys  and  girls  clubs. 

In  another  way  the  Farm  Bureau  has  been  active  this  year  in 
improving  the  rural  child's  problem.  In  many  states.  Farm  Bureau 
Federations  have,  through  their  efforts,  secured  enactment  of  county 
unit  bills  whose  purpose  it  is  to  give  the  farm  child  the  same  educa- 
tional advantage  that  is  enjoyed  by  the  city  child. 

The  farmer  realizes  that  an  essential  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  rural  child  labor  is  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  evil  by 
country  people  themselves.  It  is  recognized  by  country  people  that 
this  is  their  own  problem.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  the 
general  movement  for  organization  among  farmers  is  helpful  to  the 
movement  for  child  labor  reform  Rural  organization  serves  two 
purposes  that  are  vital  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  rural  child 
labor.  The  first  is  discussion.  Rural  child  labor  must  be  discussed 
by  farmers  as  they  discuss  other  matters  of  common  concern.  The 
second  is  active  promotion  of  the  common  welfare.  Rural  organi- 
zation stands  both  for  thinking  and  for  doing.  The  rural  child 
labor  problem  calls  for  thought  and  then  for  action  The  parallel 
is  certainly  suggestive. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  distinct  gain  for  child  labor  reform  wherever 
farmers  succeed  in  their  organized  effort  to  achieve  or  to  increase 
economic  prosperity,  for  the  welfare  of  farm  children  depends  largely 
on  the  economic  condition  of  their  parents.  It  depends  also  on 
standards  and  ideals  of  individual  and  community  living,  and  where 
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these  standards  and  ideals  are  high,  the  consideration  given  to 
children  and  to  their  health,  play  and  schooling  is  greater  than  else- 
where— there  is  less  child  labor.  Promotion  of  these  ideals  of  rural 
life  is  part  of  the  program  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

So  far  as  child  labor  on  the  home  farm  is  concerned,  the  remedy- 
lies  with  the  family  and  the  community  rather  than  with  legislatures 
and  prohibitory  laws.  There  are  rural  children  who  are  being 
worked  beyond  their  physical  strength,  but  this  is  a  condition  that 
can  better  be  overcome  by  the  education  of  parents  and  by  com- 
munity sentiment  than  by  legislative  provisions  that  could  not  be 
enforced  through  lack  of  adequate  inspection,  leaving  out  of  the 
question  the  fact  that  legislation  and  inspection  of  this  kind  would 
strike  the  average  farmer  as  an  unwarranted  invasion  of  his  domestic 
rights.  He  would  stand  with  the  Englishman  whose  house,  in  pro- 
verbial phrase,  is  his  castle. 

But  rural  child  labor  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  the  deprivation  which 
it  involves.  As  for  its  apparent  effects  on  physical  growth  and  de- 
velopment— the  explanation  often  is  not  so  much  actual  overwork 
as  lack  of  such  compensatory  and  corrective  activities  as  free  play 
and  well-directed  recreation  furnish.  Appreciation  of  the  many  and 
varied  values  of  play  and  recreation, — not  only  physical,  but  mental 
and  spiritual  values, — is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  country 
places.  With  recognition  of  these  values,  and  the  establishment  of 
opportunity  to  receive  these  values,  child  labor  will  have  been 
dealt  a  real  blow,  for  it  consists  partly  in  interference  with  a  normal 
and  abundant  play  life  for  children. 

Child  labor  consists  further  in  interference  with  schooling.  There 
are  other  causes  than  farm  work  of  the  notoriously  poor  attendance 
of  country  children  at  school,  but  this  is  one  of  the  most  common. 
Country  children  not  only  are  entitled  to  just  as  good  schooling  as 
city  children,  but  they  are  entitled  to  just  as  much;  and  schooling 
pays  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city.  The  country  child  must 
not  be  penalized  educationally  for  living  in  the  country.  On  a 
platform  of  better  schools  and  better  school  attendance,  the  Farm 
Bureau  is  dealing  another  blow  at  child  labor,  for  child  labor  is 
known  by  its  interference  with  education. 

The  farm  offers  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  what  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  calls  "children's  work,"  as  distinguished 
from  child  labor.      Children's  work,  as  I  believe  the  Committee 
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regards  it,  is  work  which  is  healthful  and  educational  and  leaves 
plenty  of  time  and  energy  for  school  life  and  a  normal  play  life. 
The  opportunity  for  healthful  work  on  the  farm,  with  its  variety 
of  out-of-door  occupations,  is  apparent.  The  opportunity  for  work 
which  is  educational  is  also  very  great.  It  is  a  fact  which  has  often 
been  commented  upon  that  the  home  as  an  educational  institution 
has  declined  everywhere  in  the  world.  Perhaps  there  is  no  source 
of  promise  for  its  restoration  that  is  more  hopeful  than  that  to  be 
found  in  the  home  farm.  The  educational  value  of  farm  work  for 
children  may  also  be  enhanced  by  the  public  school  through  an 
improved  ciirriculum  which  accords  with  the  actual  life  of  the 
coimtry  child.  Through  the  school,  with  such  a  curriculum,  an 
intelligent  interest  may  be  developed  in  the  farms  and  the  work  of 
farmers.  The  Smith-Hughes  courses  are  a  step  in  this  direction. 
Then  there  are  the  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  county  agricultural  and  home 
demonstration  agents.  These  serve  to  bring  to  farm  children  not 
only  a  richer  social  experience,  but  also  a  new  interest  in  the  work 
they  do,  and  in  farming  as  a  business  or  profession.  If  we  can 
establish  in  place  of  meaningless  toil  and  drudgery,  work  that  is 
really  interesting  to  farm  children,  we  shall  have  done  much  to 
abolish  rural  child  labor.  It  need  not  always  be  work  which  child- 
ren have  not  done  before — for  old  tasks  and  duties  can  be  clothed 
with  new  significance.  It  is  this  element  of  interest  and  significance 
that,  from  the  educational  standpoint  and  to  a  large  extent  from 
the  hygienic  standpoint,  distinguishes  children's  work  from  child 
labor.  Besides  establishing  children's  work,  we  must  also  establish 
a  proper  proportion  and  relation  among  work,  play  and  school  in 
the  actual  lives  of  country  children. 

Particularly  tragic  is  the  lot  of  the  country  child  chained  hope- 
lessly to  the  drudgery  of  the  farm  because  the  world  does  not  pay 
the  farmer-father  enough  for  his  products  to  enable  him  to  give  his 
boys  and  girls  proper  schooling  and  clothes  and  comfort  and  advan- 
tages. Look  to  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South  if  you  would  see  how 
the  farmer's  economic  problem  becomes  transmitted  into  a  nation's 
social  problem.  Child  labor  is  absolutely  essential  to  cotton  pro- 
duction because  it  costs  nothing.  With  southern  farmers  receiving 
7  cents  a  pound  for  cotton  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
states  that  it  cost  33  cents  to  produce,  of  course  he  must  tie  cotton 
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sacks  across  the  backs  of  his  children  rather  than  the  school  books 
which  should  be  there.  In  the  cotton  districts  the  schools  close 
when  work  in  the  cotton  fields  begins.  It  is  an  economic  problem 
and  nothing  else. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  production  of  milk  and  butter,  though 
in  less  degree,  and  on  to  the  whole  line  of  farm  products.  The  child- 
ren must  work  because  their  labor  costs  little  or  nothing.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  cheap  cost  of  production  because  the  farmer 
receives  so  little  for  his  stuff. 

Give  the  farmer  his  just  due  economically  and  he  will  take  care 
of  the  child  labor  problem  on  the  farm.  With  economic  justice  he 
will  fiimish  his  boys  and  girls  with  every  advantage  and  add  to  it 
the  privilege  of  growing  up  in  the  country — where  every  child  of 
right  ought  to  be  reared. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 

Readers  will  find  the  results  of  field  studies  of  rural  child  labor 
in  the  following  publications  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee : 

"Children  in  Agriculture,"  by  Mrs  Ruth  Mclntire  Dadourian; 

pamphlet,  5  cents. 
"Children  Who  Go  To  Beets,"  by  Theresa  Wolf  son;  pamphlet, 

15  cents. 
"California  the  Golden,"  by  Miss  Emma  Duke;   pamphlet,  15 

cents. 
"Child  Labor  and  Rural  Tenancy,"  by  Charles  E.  Gibbons;  in 

American  Child  for  February,  1921,  50  cents. 

Also  chapters  in  "Child  Welfare  in  North  Carolina."  "Child 
Welfare  in  Kentucky,"  "Child  Welfare  in  Tennessee,"  and  the 
forthcoming  report  on  "Child  Welfare  in  West  Virginia." 


Play  for  grown  people  is  recreation — the  renewal  of  life.  For  children  it 
is  growth,  the  gaining  of  life.  The  problem  of  children's  play  therefore  is  the 
problem  of  whether  they  shall  grow  up  at  all,  and  full  opportunity  for  child- 
ren's play  is  the  first  thing  democracy  will  provide  when  it  shall  have  truly 
been  established. — Joseph  Lee. 


INTERNATIONAL  REGULATION   OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL  LABOR 


HELEN  DWIGHT  FISHER 


The  session  of  the  International  Labor  Conference  to  be  held 
in  October  of  this  year  promises  to  be  especially  interesting  since 
the  agenda  includes  among  other  things  the  question  of  regulation 
of  agricultural  labor  conditions,  and  the  mere  inclusion  of  the  ques- 
tion has  raised  protest  and  discussion.  The  Swiss  Federal  Council 
wrote  to  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labor  office  in 
January  protesting  against  the  question  and  saying: 

"If  in  industry  and  the  various  other  branches  of  national 
economy  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  regulated  by  legislation,  no 
measure  of  this  kind  has,  within  our  knowledge,  been  taken 
until  very  recently  for  agriculture.  This  is  not  the  result  of 
chance.  On  the  contrary,  the  causes  for  this  abstention  on 
the  part  of  the  legislator  are  to  be  found  in  the  very  character 
itself  of  agricultural  labor.  Nature  dictates  laws  which  govern 
work  in  agriculture,  and  in  doing  so  she  renders  superfluous,  if 
not  dangerous,  the  intervention  of  man  in  this  sphere." 

The  Swiss  Peasant's  Union  has  also  protested: 

"We  are  not  entirely  convinced  that  the  authors  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  had  really  the  intention  of  regulating  the  con- 
ditions of  agricultural  labor.  ...  A  careful  study  of  Articles 
387  to  427  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  these  international 
understandings  do  not  apply  to  agricultural  labor,  and  on  this 
ground  alone  the  submission  of  these  questions  to  the  Confer- 
ence at  Geneva  should  be  renounced.  .  .  .  The  fear  that  agri- 
cultural workers  would  proceed  to  the  towns  because  the  con- 
ditions of  work  there  are  more  advantageous  than  in  the 
country  is  not  entirely  justified.  The  length  of  the  hours  of 
labor,  however,  is  not  the  determining  cause  of  the  rural  exodus. 
The  prospect  of  benefitting  by  a  freer  life,  of  enjoying  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  town,  of  wearing  better  clothes,  the  opportunity 
of  setting  up  a  home,  and  so  on,  are  things  which,  especially 
for  young  people,  have  even  more  attractive  force.  But  the 
principal  cause  for  the  abandonment  of  the  rural  districts  is  the 
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hope  of  finding  in  the  town  the  opportunity  of  rising  in  the 
social  scale.  ...  At  least  they  hope  to  be  able  to  give  their 
children  an  education  which  will  allow  them  to  improve  their 
social  condition." 

Both  M.  Albert  Thomas  and  Arthur  Fontaine  have  answered 
these  protests,  stating  that  while  they  are  not  at  liberty  to 
publish  the  minutes  of  the  Peace  Conference,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Treaty  authorizes  the  International  Labor  Office  to  include  the 
conditions  of  labor  in  agriculture  in  its  activities.  M.  Fontaine 
said:  "I  venture  personally  to  assure  you  that  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  which  the  drafting  of  that  part  of  the  Treaty  occasioned 
...  it  was  fully  understood  that  the  conditions  of  labor  in  agri- 
culture were  within  the  scope  of  the  action  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  equally  with  the  conditions  of  labor  in  industry 
and  commerce." 

M.  Thomas  said,  besides,  in  his  reply: 

"In  any  case  the  Governing  Body  has  been  careful  to  con- 
sider the  protection  of  the  agricultural  worker  above  all  as  a 
means  of  hindering  the  diminution  of  agricultural  production 
by  staying  or  at  least  restraining  the  rural  exodus.  You  have 
yourself  indicated  in  your  letter  some  reasons  for  this  rural 
exodus.  There  are  many  men,  competent  like  yourself,  who, 
whilst  recognizing  the  reasons  you  give  to  be  well  founded, 
consider  that  the  rural  exodus  is  caused  by  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  agricultural  workers  to  improve  their  living  condi- 
tions. We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  legislation,  which 
is  directed  towards  an  extension  of  technical  education  among 
rural  workers,  towards  facilitating  the  transformation  of  rural 
wage-earners  into  independent  workers,  towards  ameliorating 
their  hygienic  conditions,  will  certainly  retain  on  the  land  a 
large  number  of  workers  who  now  leave  the  country  for  the 
town." 

This  correspondence  has  resulted  in  considerable  discussion, 
naturally,  and  the  British  National  Union  of  Agricultural  Workers 
has  taken  a  definite  stand  against  the  arguments  of  the  Swiss  Peas- 
ant's Union,  even  expressing  surprise  that  "a  document  containing 
a  number  of  arguments  which  have  been  refuted  over  and  over 
again  in  the  past  should  receive  such  notice,"  and  adding: 

''Must  it  be  repeated,  then,  that  the  proposals  to  be  dis- 
cussed .  .  .  are  nothing  but  the  very  fringe  of  those  necessary 
to  seciure  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  workers  as  workers? 
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The  particular  trades  in  which  men  are  engaged  do  not  enter 
into  the  question  at  all.  It  is  the  mere  fact  that  workers  are 
engaged  in  any  occupation  which  entitles  them  to  these  con- 
siderations. .  .  .  When  we  realize  that  the  ameliorations  pro- 
posed are  not  intended  to  confer  special  and  extraordinary 
benefits  on  one  section  of  the  workers,  but  are  regarded  as  the 
very  minimimi  necessary  to  secure  to  the  workers  a  reasonable 
condition  of  existence,  it  is  an  astonishing  thing  in  these  en- 
lightened days  that  any  organized  body  should  regard  them  as 
wholy  unacceptable." 

The  Italian  Labor  Conference,  held  on  March  9  to  discuss  the 
coming  International  Conference,  went  on  record  as  supporting 
agricultural  regulations  and  their  inclusion  in  the  agenda  of  the 
Conference.  "The  Italian  delegates,  it  was  suggested,  should  also 
support  the  extension  to  agriculture  of  the  provisions  of  Washington 
relative  to  maternity,  to  night  work  of  women,  and  to  the  minimum 
age  for  the  admission  of  children  to  employment,  with,  of  course, 
the  modifications  called  for  by  the  nature  of  agricultural  work." 
The  International  Labor  Office  itself  has  published,  in  preparation 
for  the  Conference,  two  special  bulletins  on  the  8-hour  day  in  agri- 
culture in  Italy  and  France. 

As  to  the  regulation  of  agricultural  child  labor  the  International 
Labor  Office  says: 

"It  is  some  years  since  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  age  for  the  admission  of 
children  to  agricultural  labor  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  advocates  of 
international  legislation. 

"In  1908,  some  time  before  the  Washington  Conference,  the  International 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  declared,  at  the  Congress  of  Lucerne,  the 
need  for  the  protection  of  children  employed  in  agriculture,  and  adopted  the 
following  proposal: 

"  'The  national  sections  are  requested  to  seek  means  to  secure  as  soon  as 
possible  the  complete  prohibition  of  child  labor,  and  in  so  doing,  to  be  guided 
by  the  following  principles: 

"  '  (1)  The  employment  of  children  to  be  subject  to  regulations  in  all  occu- 
pations carried  on  for  purposes  of  gain. 

"  *  (2)  Such  regulations  to  apply  to  all  children  employed  in  agriculture, 
a  distinction  to  be  made  between  children  working  for  their  parents  and  for 
strangers  respectively. 

"  '  (3)  Children  not  to  be  employed  for  purposes  of  gain  during  school  age; 
in  so  far  as  school  attendance  is  not  compulsory,  employment  to  be  permitted 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  age,  or,  in  agriculture,  of  the  thir- 
teenth year.' 
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"This  Lucerne  resolution  is  interesting  inasmuch  as  it  deals  succinctly  with 
the  various  questions  raised  by  the  employment  of  children  in  agriculture.  In 
the  next  place  it  contains  the  idea  that  the  most  effective  means  of  protecting 
them  may  be  compulsory  education;  that  such  compulsory  education  might  be 
applied  with  a  certain  latitude  so  as  to  allow  the  presence  of  children  in  the 
fields  during  a  period  when  they  could  render  useful  service,  and  finally  and 
above  all,  that  the  employment  of  the  farmer's  family  alone  is  permissible  in 
this  way.  .  .  . 

"The  regulation  of  child  labor  is  no  less  important  in  argiculture  than  in 
industry.  The  country  people  often  prefer  to  put  their  children  to  work  in  the 
fields  rather  than  send  them  to  school.  Therefore  the  regulation  of  the  age 
of  admission  of  children  to  agricultural  labor  is  in  the  interest  of  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  population.  .  .  . 

"  The  various  observations  set  out  above  lead  to  the  following  questionnaire: 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

"A.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Draft  Convention  adopted  at  Washington 
fixing  the  minimum  age  of  admission  of  children  to  industrial  labor  should  be 
applied  to  agricultural  labor? 

"B.  Do  you  consider  that  during  the  period  when  schools  are  open,  child 
labor  should  be  forbidden  on  the  land? 

"(1)  Should  this  prohibition  be  absolute? 

"  (2)  Should  child  labor  be  authorized  during  a  certain  number  of  hours 
before  and  after  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  school?  If  so,  for  how 
many  hours? 

"(3)  Until  what  age  do  you  propose  that  child  labor  should  be  for- 
bidden in  the  fields? 

"(a)  Absolutely? 

"(b)  For  a  limited  amount  of  work  performed  after  school? 
"C.  Ought  the  prohibition  to  apply  to  children  employed  by  their  parents 
on  land  which  is  worked  with  no  outside  assistance? 

"D.  Do  you  consider  that  the  age  of  admission  generally  authorized  should 
be  raised  for  certain  types  of  labor?     If  so,  for  what  types  of  labor? 

"E.  Do  you  consider  that  during  the  holidays  the  children  should  be  allowed 
to  accompany  their  parents  to  work  in  the  fields?    If  so,  from  what  age? 
"F.  What  measures  of  control  do  you  propose? 


NIGHT  WORK  OF  CHILDREN 

"With  regard  to  night  work  of  children  it  appears  advisable  to  repeat  the 
observations  made  above  as  regards  employment  of  women  during  the  night: 

"  (1)  Employment  of  children  during  the  night  is  very  rare  in  agriculture. 

"(2)  Everything  depends  in  this  matter,  on  the  definition  given  by  the 
Conference  of  the  term  'night'  as  regards  agricultural  labor." 
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This  questionnaire  has  been  sent,  of  course,  to  the  constituents 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  to  such  proposals 
would  be.  Are  we  ready  for  them?  What  do  our  farmers  and 
farm-associations  think  of  them?  The  symposium  published  in 
this  issue  of  the  American  Child  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject.  And  if  any  interested  reader  feels  moved  to  answer  the 
questionnaire  in  the  light  of  his  own  experience  and  beliefs,  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  and 
consider  the  answers.  Indeed,  if  enough  interested  readers  would 
take  the  trouble,  we  might  have  material  for  another  very  interest- 
ing symposium.  If  you  care  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  views 
please  address  the  Director  of  Research,  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  cost  of  instruction  is  but  one  item  in  the  cost  of  an  education,  for  the 
child  must  somehow  be  maintained  while  it  is  studying.  The  power  of  the 
bright  sons  of  the  poor  to  compete  for  the  prizes  of  life  with  the  sons  of  the 
well-to-do  is  limited  by  the  financial  inability  of  their  parents  to  keep  them  long 
in  school.  It  appears  that  out  of  100  children  who  enter  American  city  schools 
45  drop  out  before  reaching  the  sixth  grade.  Only  25  enter  the  high  schools, 
and  of  these  but  6  complete  the  course.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  estimates  that  one-ninth  of  the  pupils  who  began  school  in  1905 
graduate  from  the  high  school  and  that  one  in  seventy  will  graduate  from  col- 
lege. Since  a  higher  education  is  rapidly  becoming  requisite  for  the  better 
places  in  industry,  government,  and  the  professions,  it  is  plain  that  free  instruc- 
tion goes  only  part  of  the  way  toward  putting  the  children  of  the  poor  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  in  vying  for  these  better  places. 
A  society  earnestly  bent  on  equalizing  educational  opportunities  would  see  that 
no  capable  child  quit  school  because  its  parents  could  not  support  it  or  needed 
its  earnings. — Edward  A.  Ross  in  ''The  Principles  of  Sociology.''^ 


Every  child  should  be  made  secure  in  his  right  to  the  safeguarding  of  his 
health,  in  the  development  of  his  physical  and  mental  power,  and  in  his  specific 
training  for  a  useful  part  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  And  what  is  that  national 
life  in  which  the  child  is  to  have  his  part?  First,  it  is  a  life  of  cooperative  effort 
for  maximum  economic  production,  and  for  relatively  equal  distribution  of  the 
results  of  such  cooperation,  second,  it  is  a  life  of  associated  activities  on  a  plane 
implying  intelligence,  self-respect,  personal  and  family  dignity.  It  implies  the 
extinction  of  poverty,  along  with  the  abolition  of  ignorance  and  inefficiency. — 
Albert  Shaw  in  a  public  address. 


A  CHILD  LABORER'S  DIARY 

(As  it  might  have  been  written  by  an  infant  prodigy.) 
By  THOMAS  L.  MASSON 

I  arose  this  morning  at  5  and  put  on  my  overalls  with 
a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  my  Creator  that  I  was  destined 
to  live  in  a  great  country  like  this.  Before  going  to  my 
daily  work  I  tidied  up  the  house  a  bit,  as  mother  isn't  well. 
Father's  being  out  of  a  job  just  now  is  fortunate,  as  he  is 
of  considerable  assistance  in  the  household,  although  the 
maintenance  of  the  family  devolves  upon  me  more  or 
less. 

It  was  a  bright,  sunny  day,  and  as  I  walked  to  the 
factory  my  sight  was  enlivened  by  some  pretty  flowers 
by  the  wayside.  At  night  when  I  return  I  am  too  tired 
to  notice  them. 

But  I  love  my  factory.  I  love  the  whirr  of  the  wheels 
and  the  dust  and  the  grinding  work.  I  have  never  known 
anything  else,  it  is  true,  but  when  I  see  other  children 
who  don't  have  the  privilege  of  working  as  I  do,  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  a  great  sense  of  pity  for  them,  to  think  that 
they  are  being  deprived  of  their  childhood. 

— From  New  York  Evening  Post,  by  Special  Permission 
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PINKIE:    THE  LITTLE  COTTON^PICKER= 


JOHN  F.  SMITH 


Professor  Smith  continues  in  this  number  his  story  of  home  and  social 
life  in  the  Southland  of  Pinkie,  the  little  cotton  picker.  Pinkie's  father,  David, 
is  a  tenant  cropper,  always  in  debt  to  his  landlord  and  the  storekeeper — the 
evil  fortune  of  hundreds,  thousands,  of  other  renters.  Pinkie's  mother  is  Win- 
nie, broken  down  from  hard  work  and  the  bearing  of  many  babies.  "Old  Marg" 
is  the  midwife  of  the  countryside.  "Old  Monk  Dan'l"  and  Jepp  are  neigh- 
bors.   "Old  Angeline"  is  a  negro  woman. 


In  the  autumn,  after  the  tragical  death  of  young  Steve,  Pinkie 
and  the  other  children  spent  their  days  picking  cotton.  With  large 
bags  hung  from  their  shoulders  they  went  forth  full  of  good  spirits 
and  laughter  to  their  daily  tasks.  At  first  their  fingers  were  made 
sore  by  the  sharp  points  of  the  bolls,  but  the  skin  soon  became 
toughened  and  pain  was  no  longer  felt.  They  raced  with  one  an- 
other to  see  who  could  pick  the  most;  they  fought  battles  with  the 
green  bolls;  they  drew  straws  to  see  who  should  weigh  the  basket 
when  it  was  full.  They  considered  it  great  sport  to  weigh  the  basket 
and  empty — they  called  it  "dimiping" — its  contents  into  the  pen. 
All  usually  went  to  the  pen,  and  while  some  were  working  others 
were  digging  tunnels  in  the  soft  white  fibre.  Once  a  tunnel  caved 
in  on  Billy,  and  only  the  heroic  work  of  Mabel  and  Pinkie  saved  him 
from  smothering. 

"Tell  you  what,  hit  shore  had  me  about  fixed!"  said  Billy  who 
felt  somewhat  of  a  hero  after  the  experience. 

"Yes,  I  say  you  wuz  about  fixed,  smarty,"  retorted  Pinkie. 
"Next  time  we'll  just  let  you  scratch  your  way  out  by  yoreself." 

As  soon  as  the  children  reached  home  that  day  one  of  them 
informed  Billy's  mother  about  it,  and  her  one  admonition  every 


*  This  is  the  second  part  of  the  third  article  by  Professor  Smith  in  his  series, 
"How  the  Other  Half  Lives  in  the  Open  Country." 
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morning  thereafter  was,  "Now  children,  don't  throw  rocks  or  dig 
holes  in  the  cotton." 

But  she  might  as  well  have  warned  a  groundmole  against  dig- 
ging into  the  earth. 

David  was  frequently  out  with  the  children  picking  cotton  and 
silently  enjoying  their  fun  and  laughter,  but  having  little  part  in 
it.  He  thought  and  worried  constantly  about  shoes  for  little  feet, 
clothes  for  the  winter,  the  mortgage  note  and  the  winter's  supply 
of  food.  Cares  and  disappointments  had  cut  such  deep  furrows  in 
his  life  that  he  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  laugh. 

One  day  when  little  Minnie,  a  younger  sister,  had  strolled  off 
into  the  weeds  to  hunt  for  pawpaws  she  was  bitten  on  the  ankle 
by  a  copperhead  snake.  Her  loud  screams  brought  the  whole  flock 
of  cotton-pickers  to  her  side,  but  she  was  too  much  frightened  and 
was  suffering  too  severely  to  tell  what  had  happened.  Finally 
Mabel  discovered  two  little  holes  in  her  ankle,  the  skin  about  them 
being  somewhat  whiter  than  the  rest,  and  the  secret  was  guessed. 
Then  began  a  search  for  the  snake.  They  believed  with  a  great 
many  others  among  the  fields  that  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  cure 
a  snake-bite  is  to  kill  the  snake.  The  reptile  was  finally  found  and 
killed.  Billy  declared  that  he  could  "jist  see  the  pizen  ooze  out'n 
its  mouth  when  its  head  was  mashed." 

When  the  snake  was  disposed  of  all  attention  was  directed  to 
the  little  girl.  Cold  water  was  poured  on  the  wound,  which  was 
beginning  to  swell,  and  mullein  leaves  were  pulled,  bruised,  and 
bound  on  it.     Then  she  was  carried  to  the  house. 

"What  in  the  name  of  goodness  has  happened?"  cried  her 
mother  as  the  party  approached  the  doorway. 

"Got  bit  by  a  copperhead,  Winnie,"  replied  David.  "You  got 
any  alum  an'  whiskey?" 

Both  happened  to  be  in  the  house,  and  were  promptly  brought 
from  the  shelf.  The  alum  was  scraped  with  a  knife  and  the  pow- 
der was  applied  with  a  damp  cloth  to  the  wound.  The  whiskey — 
about  half  a  pint — was  poured  down  the  throat  of  the  suffering, 
kicking,  screaming  little  girl.  The  poultice  of  mullein  leaves  was 
removed  and  a  quid  of  tobacco  was  substituted. 

The  child  was  soon  very  ill,  for  it  was  a  big  snake  nearly  three 
feet  long,  and  the  poison  had  been  injected  deep  into  the  flesh. 
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The  mother  sat  by  the  child's  bed  bathing  her  forehead.  David 
sat  near,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do. 

Old  Angeline,  who  had  heard  the  child  screaming  **  clear  to  de 
tater-patch,"  had  come  to  see  what  the  trouble  was. 

"Lawsy,  Miss  Winnie,  whut's  de  matter  wid  dat  chile?" 

"Copperhead  bit  her  ankle,  Angeline." 

"Whut  have  you  done  fur  it?" 

All  the  remedies  were  mentioned. 

"Why  don't  you  put  chicken  gizzud  on  it,  Missa  Davy?  Dat's 
whut  I  put  on  my  little  Ike's  laig  when  a  big  rattler  bit  'im,  an'  he 
got  well  right  away.  Come  mighty  nigh  goin',  tho.  You  'member 
it,  don't  you.  Miss  Winnie?" 

"David,  that  might  help  the  pore  little  thing.     Le's  try  it." 

"Well,  we  can  try — "  said  David. 

Thereupon  he  went  into  the  yard,  fed  some  dough  to  the  chickens, 
caught  one,  wrung  its  neck,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  secure  the 
popular  antidote.  The  gizzard  was  applied  with  a  bandage  to  the 
ankle,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  they  watched  beside  the 
bed  as  the  little  sufferer  hovered  between  life  and  death,  death 
almost  winning,  but  finally  losing  the  contest.  As  midnight  ap- 
proached she  began  to  recover  from  both  the  whiskey  and  the  poison 
of  the  snake.  She  recovered  slowly  and  could  not  use  her  foot  for 
many  days.  It  was  such  a  near  approach  to  death  that  for  months 
afterwards  the  mere  mention  of  a  snake  almost  frightened  her  into 
hysterics. 

The  world  of  educators  will  never  know  how  many  children 
will  suffer  thus,  and  how  many  will  die  before  scientific  treatment 
takes  the  place  of  superstitious  remedies.  Neither  David  nor 
Winnie  nor  old  Angeline  had  ever  heard  of  the  tourniquet  and  bleed- 
ing method  and  the  ammonia  wash.  They  knew  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  snake  poison.  They  believed  with  the  majority  of  un- 
taught country  folk  today  that  the  best  remedy  for  a  snake-bite  is 
whiskey  taken  by  the  quart  if  possible.  Some  recommend  that  the 
snake's  heart  be  swallowed,  others  insist  that  its  liver  be  applied 
to  tjie  wound.  Had  not  nature  decreed  that  most  people  bitten 
by  poisonous  snakes  will  recover  without  medical  attention  there 
would  be  many  more  mounds  in  the  country  graveyards.  The 
popular  remedies  do  not  hasten  recovery.  But  there  will  always 
be  the  marginal  toll  of  deaths  until  every  school  that  trains  teachers 
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requires  a  course  in  first  aid  and  simple  home  remedies,  and  until 
every  child  is  taught  the  best  that  medical  science  has  to  offer. 


Before  the  cotton  was  at  its  best  sorghum-making  time  came 
on.  David  always  planned  to  grow  a  patch  of  cane,  for  he  liked 
sorghum  and  he  knew  the  children  liked  it.  'Lasses  was  one  of  the 
chief  items  of  diet  for  the  family.  It  served  as  sweetening  for  coffee, 
sweet-cakes,  piunpkin,  pumpkin-bread,  and  other  foods.  Sugar 
rarely  found  its  way  to  the  table,  but  lasses  was  there  every  day 
until  the  year's  supply  was  exhausted. 

The  pickers  had  to  go  from  the  cotton  to  the  cane  patch  to 
strip  cane.  This  is  a  most  trying  piece  of  work  for  children.  The 
smaller  ones  stripped  off  the  bottom  blades,  which  were  usually 
dead  by  stripping  time;  the  older  folks  stripped  the  blades  to  the 
top.  This  is  much  harder  on  hands  than  picking  cotton,  and  is 
equally  trying  on  backs.  But  the  youngsters  found  a  lot  of  fun 
as  well  as  hard  work  in  doing  it.  Billy  prepared  two  long  sword 
blades  of  pieces  of  boards  which  he  used  to  advantage  in  stripping 
the  upper  blades.  Mabel  and  Pinkie,  however,  did  not  attempt  to 
use  these  but  employed  their  hands  only.  They  all  often  paused 
to  peel  the  lower  joints,  chew  the  pulp  and  swallow  the  juice.  Some- 
times they  played  "rap-jacket"  with  the  immature  stalks.  And 
during  all  these  days  of  toil  they  looked  forward  with  great  antici- 
pation to  visits  at  night  to  the  "stir-off." 

David  cut  the  cane  behind  the  strippers  and  laid  it  in  small 
piles  on  the  ground.  When  several  piles  had  been  completed  he 
returned  and  cut  off  the  tops.  The  stalks  were  then  hauled  to  the 
mill  where  the  juice  was  pressed  out  between  rollers  and  boiled  into 
the  thick  S3Tup  so  universally  used  in  country  homes  in  the  South- 
land. The  heads  or  tops  were  later  gathered  up  and  taken  to  the 
barn  to  be  fed  to  the  cow  and  the  chickens. 

Bye-and-bye  time  came  for  going  to  the  "stir-off."  Pete  Gul- 
ley  and  his  two  sisters  came  by  to  go  with  the  Abbott  children. 
They  came  to  go  with  the  crowd,  but  in  reality  Pete  came  with  the 
hope  of  going  with  Mabel,  for,  as  Old  Angeline  said,  "Pete  been 
sotah  sidelin'  roun'  Mabel  for  a  right  smart  while."  Immediately 
after  supper  they  were  off  to  the  sorghum  mill,  David  acting  as 
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chaperon.  It  was  less  than  a  mile  across  the  fields,  and  they  knew 
the  paths  as  well  as  the  rabbits  knew  them. 

They  reached  the  mill  where  Old  Thornton,  Angeline's  brother- 
in-law,  was  the  chief  skimmer.  Other  youngsters  were  there  before 
them.  Five  of  Old  Angeline's  grandchildren,  Millie's  boys,  were 
there.  These  little  imps,  each  one  blacker  than  any  of  the  others, 
hung  about  the  run-pit  like  flies.  With  paddles  and  spoons  made 
of  joints  of  cane  they  flocked  around  the  can  that  caught  the  newly- 
made  sorghum  as  it  came  steaming  hot  from  the  evaporator,  dipped 
up  the  hot  foam  and  ate  it  greedily.  They  always  seemed  to  be 
himgry,  and  probably  always  were.  Their  food  at  home  consisted 
chiefly  of  com  pone,  potatoes,  fat  salt  pork,  and  milk  begged  from 
the  neighbors  for  the  little  ones.  Old  Angeline  often  said,  ''God 
knows,  Miss  Winnie,  dem  little  brats  is  always  like  dey're  starvin' 
to  death.     Dey're  harder  to  fill  up  any  day  den  a  meal-sack." 

When  Old  Thornton  was  away  and  Cam  Spray  had  charge  of 
the  skimming  he  often  threw  hot  foam  on  their  bare  feet  ''jest  to 
see  the  little  black  devils  jimip  and  squall."  But  that  didn't  amount 
to  much;  they  would  submit  to  any  kind  of  indignity  and  suffer  no 
small  degree  of  torture  if  only  they  could  "git  to  lick  'lasses  fum  de 
can. 

David  and  his  crowd  immediately  fell  to  making  spoons  from 
joints  of  cane.  Old  Thornton  was  on  the  job  and,  as  usual,  he  was 
glad  to  have  the  young  white  folks  come  'round. 

"Hi-dy,  Missa  Davy!  Bring  um  right  'round.  Gwine  a-stir 
off  right  away.  Hi-dy  Pinkie  I  Hi-dy  Miss  Mabel!  How's  you' 
Ma  an'  de  baby?" 

Thus  did  this  old  son  of  an  African  greet  them.  He  was  one 
of  those  rare  souls  among  the  black  folks  who  was  a  friend  to  men, 
to  children  in  particular,  and  always  made  them  happy  with  tales 
and  stories  when  they  were  about  him.  He  was  especially  fond  of 
Pinkie  and  usually  had  a  good  story  for  her  whenever  she  appeared. 
He  used  to  take  her  on  his  back  for  a  ride  when  he  was  passing, 
and  she  was  always  glad  to  see  his  fine  white  teeth  appear  when  he 
laughed. 

"Miss  Pinkie,  cookin'  dis  'run'  des  to  suit  you.  Got  yo'  pad- 
dle ready?     Git  right  up  here  by  de  can  so  you  can  git  imi  hot." 

Then  he  pulled  the  plug  from  the  spout  and  raked  out  the 
foaming,  steaming  syrup  and  grinned  joyfully  as  the  yoimgsters 
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almost  fought  for  room  at  the  can.  He  chuckled  with  satisfaction 
and  delight  as  they  dipped  their  spoons  and  paddles  into  the  hot 
foam  and  licked  it  off  while  it  was  steaming.  Little  did  the  old 
man  or  any  of  them,  Pinkie  least  of  all,  dream  that  in  less  than  a 
month  from  that  night  he  would  be  the  victim  of  an  awful  tragedy, 
a  tragedy  part  of  which  Pinkie  and  Billy  were  to  see,  and  which  was 
so  horrible  that  they  dreamed  about  it  for  weeks  afterwards  and 
never  dared  to  pass  the  spot  again  unless  in  a  run. 

After  Old  Thornton  had  made  the  last  stir-off  for  the  night 
the  young  folks  went  home.  They  had  eaten  the  hot  foam  till  all 
were  satisfied — all  except  Millie's  five  pickanninies,  who  seemed,  as 
Old  Angeline  said,  "harder  to  fill  dan  a  meal  sack."  They  re- 
mained after  David  and  his  group  had  gone. 

Pete  Gulley  "sash-ayed"  around  Mabel  all  the  way  back  home 
and  received  many  a  brier  scratch  on  his  bare  feet  and  ankles  for 
getting  out  of  the  narrow  path  in  order  to  walk  beside  her.  But 
Pete  would  have  walked  barefoot  over  live  coals  in  order  to  walk 
by  Mabel's  side.  She  tolerated  him  somewhat  as  she  would  a 
horse-fly — ^but  escape  from  death  was  encouragement  enough  to 
keep  him  buzzing  around. 

"Well,  so-long  Pete,"  said  Billy  as  he  turned  in  towards  the 
door. 

"So-long,"  replied  Pete. 

That's  what  Old  Thornton  said  as  the  party  left  the  stir-off — 
and  everybody  answered,  "So-long." 

"Matildy,  you  and  Joan  come  to  see  us,"  said  Pinkie. 

"We  will.     You  and  Mabel  come  over  to  see  us." 

"All  right,  we  will." 

David's  flock  entered  the  house.  It  was  a  small  double-house 
with  no  side  porch,  but  with  an  open  hall  between  the  rooms  and 
a  lean-to  on  the  side.  A  stick-and-dirt  chimney  stood  at  each  end. 
Winnie  was  sitting  up  holding  a  sleeping  child  in  her  arms.  In 
fact  she  was  rarely  seen  without  the  baby  on  her  arm  or  shoulder, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  constantly  nvirsing. 

"Well,  I  jes  'lowed  you  all  had  got  lost.  Looked  like  you 
never  wuz  comin'." 

"Wy  mammy,  we  just  had  the  bestest  time — ^had  all  the  'lasses 
we  could  eat,  and  just  heaps  of  fun.  Old  Thomt  was  just  as  good 
to  us  as  he  could  be.      Millie's  boys  wuz  there  starvin'  as  usual, 
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an*  Pete  an*  Matildy  an*  Joan,  an'  Peg  Neal,  an*  Jaap  Hester  an* 
Nettie  Key,  an'  we  all  just  eat  all  we  wanted." 

Thus  spoke  Pinkie  while  she  danced  up  and  down  for  joy. 

"Well,  hurry  an*  wash  yore  feet  an'  run  along  to  bed,  all  of 
you,  so  you  can  git  up  soon  in  the  momin*  " — This  from  Mammy. 

Getting  up  early  was  one  of  Winnie's  household  virtues.  Every- 
one of  her  children  considered  it  one  of  her  vices.  Three-thirty 
often  found  her  up  puttering  about  breakfast,  and  by  four  she 
began  calling  the  children.  This  calling  process  usually  lasted  for 
half  an  hotir  or  more.  At  the  end  of  the  noisy  season,  tired,  sleepy 
heads  began  to  rise  up,  aching  arms  lifted  fists  into  weary  eyes, 
and  after  much  rubbing,  yawning,  blinking,  groaning  and  hesitating 
the  youngsters  crawled  to  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  pallets,  slipped 
on  dresses  and  trousers  and  sought  the  wash-pan,  where  they  com- 
pleted the  waking-up  process. 

But  on  this  night  of  the  stir-off  they  were  tired  and  did  not 
linger  when  the  mother  told  them  to  go  to  bed.  All  their  feet  were 
soon  washed — some  of  them  washed  only  in  spots — and  the  children 
were  off  to  their  rest.  Winnie  had  "made  down  pallets"  for  the 
larger  ones  but  the  little  fellows  slept  in  the  two  extra  beds.  One 
bed  was  occupied  by  David,  Winnie,  and  the  baby.  No  baby's 
bed  was  ever  used.  In  the  daytime  when  the  baby  slept  it  was 
usually  laid  in  a  cradle  made  of  a  box  set  on  rockers.  If  it  cried 
the  cradle  was  rocked  until  the  child  fell  asleep. 

No  night  clothes  were  used  by  any  member  of  the  family  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  no  one  possessed  any.  At  bedtime  the 
outer  garments  were  removed,  and  the  undergarments — if  there  were 
any — worn  by  day  served  as  sleeping  garments.  The  boys  merely 
slipt  off  their  pants  and  slept  with  only  their  shirts  on. 

Thus  do  tens  of  thousands  of  the  poor  sleep  every  night  of  the 
year  through  a  whole  lifetime.  In  numerous  homes  a  change  of 
clothes  at  night  is  an  unheard  of  thing.  Whether  it  is  summer  and 
clothes  are  soaked  with  perspiration,  or  winter  when  all  personal 
possessions  are  employed  to  keep  the  body  warm,  the  custom  is  the 
same.  But  a  custom  like  this  mattered  little  to  the  children.  They 
slept  the  sweet  sleep  of  tired  childhood  until  the  untimely  call  of 
their  mother  roused  them  from  sltmiber  next  morning. 

The  day  after  the  visit  to  the  stir-off  was  spent  in  the  cotton 
field,  as  were  many  days  afterwards.     After  a  hasty  breakfast  of 
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fried  potatoes,  bacon  (fat  salt  pork),  buttermilk  which  the  smaller 
children  mixed  with  cornbread  and  ate  with  spoons  from  tin  cans, 
coffee  without  cream  but  sweetened  with  sorghum,  and  a  few  left- 
overs— when  there  were  any — they  milked  the  cow,  * 'slopped  the 
fattening  hogs,"  toted  in  stove- wood  for  dinner,  and  as  soon  as  the 
dew  cleared  away  they  were  off  with  their  ''pokes"  to  the  cotton 
patch.  No  day  differed  much  from  the  others,  but  all  were  full 
of  work,  fun,  life  for  the  cotton-pickers. 


VI 

But  a  day  came  that  was  different  from  all  the  rest.  It  had 
rained  for  two  days,  and  a  nipping  frost  had  killed  the  undeveloped 
cotton  bolls  and  opened  the  chestnut  burrs.  While  Mabel  and  her 
mother  did  the  family  washing  Pinkie  and  Billy  took  tin  pails  and 
went  to  the  chestnut  woods  more  than  a  mile  away.  The  first 
frost  had  not  loosened  the  nuts  very  well,  so  they  spent  much  of 
the  day  knocking  the  fruit  from  low  trees.  Billy  climbed  some  of 
the  trees  and  "f railed  the  nuts  off."  It  was  past  mid-afternoon 
when  they  set  out  for  home,  each  with  two  small  buckets  well 
filled. 

They  had  just  crossed  the  road  and  gone  a  short  way  into  the 
swampy  growth  when  they  set  their  buckets  on  the  ground  and  sat 
down  to  rest.  A  wagon  came  round  the  road  visible  only  here  and 
there  among  the  small  trees.  On  the  wagon  was  a  wood-frame  but 
no  bed.  Seated  on  a  shuck  mat  was  Old  Thornton,  the  driver,  and 
behind  him  were  two  other  negroes,  one  black,  the  other  yellow, 
both  strangers  to  the  children.  The  nut-gatherers  would  have  run 
out  and  called  to  the  old  fellow  had  these  other  negroes  not  been 
on  the  wagon.  So  they  remained  seated  on  the  moss  behind  the 
bushes. 

Suddenly  the  black  negro  stepped  from  his  seat  on  the  rear  of 
the  wagon  and  picked  up  a  large  piece  of  limb  which  lay  on  the 
roadside.  Billy  had  kicked  that  limb  out  of  the  road  as  he  crossed. 
He  climbed  back  on  the  wagon  while  ii  was  moving,  the  driver  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  movement.  As  the  wagon  was  about  to  pass 
from  sight  the  black  man  rose  on  his  knees,  lifted  the  stick  and 
struck  Old  Thornton  on  the  head,  knocking  him  off  the  wagon. 
The  yellow  negro  jumped  off  immediately  and  ran  to  the  roadside, 
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where  he  stooped  to  pick  up  a  large  rock.  But  Pinkie  and  Billy 
waited  to  see  no  more.  Leaving  their  chestnuts  where  they  were 
they  jumped  to  their  feet  and  ran  like  frightened  deer  along  the 
well-hidden  path  through  the  swamp  towards  home.  Never  did 
little  feet  carry  frightened  himian  beings  with  greater  speed.  They 
expected  each  moment  to  hear  footsteps  pursuing  them,  and  they 
glanced  back  now  and  then  to  see  whether  the  strange  black  man 
with  a  big  stick  was  coming.  But  if  he  ever  started  he  was  out- 
distanced so  quickly  that  he  became  disheartened  and  gave  up  the 
chase.  The  flying  speed  was  not  lessened  until  they  reached  the 
comer  of  the  cotton  field  near  their  home.  Neither  had  spoken  a 
word  because  both  were  too  badly  frightened  to  speak.  When  in 
the  cotton  field  they  slowed  up  a  bit  and  merely  trotted,  but  Pinkie 
suddenly  saw  visions  of  a  big  black  man  with  a  huge  stick  in  his 
hand  coming  out  of  the  swamp,  and  in  broken  tones  she  exclaimed: 

''Don't  stop,  Billy;  he — ^he  might  git  us  yet!" 

Whereupon  the  two  quickened  their  pace  and  ran  as  fast  as 
their  tired,  trembling  legs  could  carry  them. 

Winnie  was  standing  in  the  hall  with  the  baby  on  her  arm 
watching  their  hasty  approach.  By  the  time  they  reached  the 
edge  of  the  yard  she  called  to  them: 

''Children,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter?" 

Wild-eyed,  red-faced,  and  panting  they  rushed  up,  and  Pinkie 
cried,  "Mammy,  they're  a-killin'  Old  Thomt!" 

"Yes  sir,"  broke  in  Billy,  "they're  a-beatin'  his  brains  out 
with  sticks  and  rocks." 

"Wy,  who  is?" 

"A  big  black  man  and  a  yaller  nigger,"  said  Pinkie. 

"Yes  sir,  they's  two  uv  um,"  said  Billy,  "an'  we  thought  they 
wuz  a-goin'  to  git  us  an'  we  put  out." 

"Well,  where  wuz  you?"  inquired  their  mother. 

"Right  up  close  to  the  road,  mammy — 'bout  as  fur  as  to  the 
peach  tree  yonder.     We  could  see  xnn  jes  as  plain  as  day." 

"Yes  sir,  we  wuz  right  up  at  imi,  an' — " 

"But  whur  are  yore  chestnuts?" 

Billy  and  Pinkie  looked  at  each  other  in  blank  surprise.  Each 
had  forgotten  all  about  chestnuts.  It  now  dawned  on  them  that 
they  had  left  their  buckets  in  the  swamp,  and  each  looked  and 
understood  the  gaze  of  the  other. 
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"Mammy,  we  left  um  right  whur  we  wuz  a-settin'  when  the 
black  man  hit  Ole  Thomt.     Do  you  reckon  they  found  um?" 

Winnie  felt  disposed  to  scold,  but  she  began  to  realize  the 
awfulness  of  the  report  so  she  refrained.  The  other  children  had 
gathered  around,  and  David,  who  was  sitting  at  his  shaving-horse 
and  had  seen  the  children  coming  at  such  unusual  speed,  came  to 
see  what  the  excitement  was  about. 

"Whut  chu  say  the  trouble  is?"  he  queried. 

Whereupon  the  whole  tragedy  as  far  as  seen  was  recounted  in 
every  detail,  Billy  breaking  in  frequently  to  corroborate  what  Pinkie 
said.  By  the  time  it  was  told  the  fourth  time  Pinkie  began  to 
grow  faint.  The  excitement  and  the  mad  race  proved  to  be  too 
much  for  her,  hardened  though  she  was  by  exercise,  and  she  became 
quite  sick.  Mabel  bathed  her  face  with  cold  water  and  helped  her 
to  bed.  But  Billy  continued  to  relate  the  incident  to  the  wonder- 
ing and  frightened  youngsters. 

David  hurried  over  to  get  Jase  Gulley  in  order  to  go  see  what 
had  really  happened.  Jase  left  his  wood  chopping  at  once  and 
went  with  David.  The  two  men  hurried  unarmed  along  the  path 
so  recently  warmed  by  the  flying  feet  of  Billy  and  Pinkie — o.  rather 
foolhardy  thing  to  do,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
thousands  of  men  in  the  open  country  accustomed  to  do  the  most 
ordinary  things  of  life  who  have  never  yet  learned  what  the  word 
fear  means.  They  keep  cool  on  all  occasions,  and  in  the  words  of 
an  old  hunter  and  woodsman,  "air  jest  like  these  here  little  swamp 
boars — all  snout  and  tushes,  and  ain't  af eared  of  the  devil." 

They  found  the  buckets  of  chestnuts  untouched  even  by  the 
snout  of  a  pig.  This  was  a  very  unusual  thing,  for  there  are  few 
square  yards  of  land  in  the  cotton  country  that  are  not  pattered 
over  several  times  a  day  by  the  swarms  of  ever-hungry  and  weather- 
beaten  pigs.  And  their  scent  for  a  morsel  to  eat  seems  to  be  as 
highly  developed  as  that  of  a  vulture  for  a  carcass. 

"Danged  if  one  of  them  swamp  boars  cain't  smell  an  apple 
from  here  to  Chiny,  and  he'd  swim  through  hell  any  day  before 
sun-up  to  git  in  yore  tater  patch"  (sweet  potatoes). 

Thus  spake  the  neighborhood  philosopher,  Old  Josh  Atkins,  to 
a  group  of  ancient  rail-birds  one  day,  and  all  nodded  assent.  One 
rolled  his  quid,  spat  at  a  lizard  and  said  with  a  wag  of  his  head, 
"Josh,  hit's  shore  to  be." 
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When  Jase  and  David  reached  the  road  they  found  all  that 
Pinkie  and  Billy  had  reported  to  be  true.  There  was  the  big  stick, 
there  were  rocks  with  blood  on  them;  yonder  was  the  wagon  and 
team,  the  bony  old  horses  with  collars  and  hames  down  over  their 
ears  munching  grass,  and  a  little  way  from  the  road  lay  Old  Thorn- 
ton with  his  skull  crushed  and  his  face  horribly  mangled.  Nothing 
was  seen  of  the  big  black  man  or  the  "yaller  nigger."  An  examina- 
tion of  Old  Thornton's  person  revealed  the  fact  that  all  the  money 
had  been  taken  from  his  pockets,  which  led  David  and  Jase  to  con- 
clude that  robbery  was  the  motive  which  impelled  the  men  to  murder 
him.  But  why  this  particular  time  was  chosen  they  did  not  know 
at  that  time. 

David  went  to  tell  Old  Thornton's  wife,  while  Jase  hastened 
to  inform  Old  Angeline  and  her  man.  According  to  David's  story 
Old  Aunt  Allie  "took  on  so"  that  he  ''jist  had  to  leave  to  keep  from 
crying  with  her."  But  Old  Angeline  presented  quite  a  different 
front  when  Jase  told  her. 

"Wy,  good  lawd,  man,  whut's  dat  you  tellin'  me?" 

"It's  the  god's  truth,  Angeline.  Dave  an'  me  jist  come  from 
the  road  out  yonder,  an'  if  Old  Thornt  aint'a-layin'  there  with  all 
his  brains  beat  out  I  hope  to  God  I  may  never  know  my  name  agin." 

"Well,  who  beat  um  out'  Who's  been  out  dar  pesterin'  Thorn- 
ton? I  jes  lak  to  know  who  done  it.  I'll  beat  his  brains  out  or 
my  name  ain't  Angeline." 

"Well,  they  ain't  nobody  knows  who  done  it  'cept  the  fellers 
Dave's  children  seed  on  the  wagon  with  'im." 

"Seed  on  de  wagon  wid  'im!     Well,  who'd  dey  look  lak?" 

"They  said  they  wuz  a  big  black  man  an'  a  yaller  nigger." 

"Yaller  nigger!  'Pon  my  honor,  I  knowed  dey  was  some  yaller 
trash  doin'  dis.  Decent  niggah  ain't  a-gwine  hurt  a  ole  man  like 
Thornton.  Never  kin  put  no  confidence  in  a  yaller  nigger.  Black 
nigger's  good  ez  white  folks.  Don't  want  no  yaller  suck-aig  dawg 
'round  me .     No  suh. ' ' 

"Well,  they  wuz  a  black  man  on  the  wagon,  and  Dave's  child- 
ern  say  he  hit  'im  first." 

"Don'  b'lieve  a  word  of  it.  I  knows  who  dat  yaller  nigger  is. 
Same  suck-aig  dawg  been  hangin'  'roun'  one  of  Allie's  gals.  Ain't 
fitten  to  live.  No  'e  aint.  I'll  yaller  nigger  'im  if  ever  I  git  my 
hands  on  him,  now  I  tell  you." 
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Then,  according  to  Jase,  the  old  woman  hurried  into  the  house 
in  a  torrent  of  rage,  seized  her  bonnet  and  started  to  Old  Thornton's 
house  "spittin'  hell-fire  an'  damnation  aginst  all  the  yaller  niggers 
ye  ever  heard  about." 

In  due  time  the  body  of  Old  Thornton  was  taken  home  amid 
loud  lamentations,  and  the  next  day  it  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  home- 
made coffin  in  Piney  Grove  graveyard. 

Late  on  that  afternoon  Old  Monk  Dan'l  met  Old  Steve,  who 
was  just  returning  home  on  horseback  from  a  three-day  trip  to 
"look  at"  some  yearlings. 

*'A-ah,  they've  gone  an'  killed  Old  Thomt  while  ye  wuz  away. 
Beat  his  brains  plum  out  with  a  lim'  an'  a  rock." 

"Killed  Old  Thomt!     Wy,  who  done  it?" 

"Big  black  man  an'  a  yaller  nigger." 

"Well,  it's  jes  one  more  damn'  nigger  out  of  the  way." 

When  Old  Monk  told  this  to  Pinkie  she  wept  bitter  tears.  To 
her  the  death  of  the  old  man  meant  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend.  She 
had  been  able  to  see  what  many  of  her  white  friends  had  never 
seemed  to  discover — that  underneath  the  old  man's  black  skin  was 
a  heart  as  fine,  sympathetic  and  noble  as  one  ever  finds  in  the  body 
of  man.  He  lived  only  a  narrow  life  but  he  lived  it  in  a  beautiful 
way.  His  actions  appeared  to  some  to  be  entirely  on  the  lower 
levels,  and  they  constantly  mentioned  hen-coops  and  turkey-roosts 
when  talking  to  him  or  about  him,  but  to  Him  who  measures  men 
not  by  outward  appearances  but  by  character  the  old  fellow  must 
have  stood  out  boldly  above  most  of  his  neighbors. 

He  had  often  said  to  Pinkie,  "Be  a  good  little  gal  today,  honey, 
an'  you'll  make  a  fine  lady  some  day.  Old  Thomt  don't  know 
much  but  he  know  when  a  man's  a  genimun.  Des  keep  on  a-bein' 
good,  honey;  you'll  come  through  all  right." 

And  the  little  girl  usually  smiled  and  replied,  "All  right,  Uncle 
Thomt,  I'll  try." 

Those  who  know  not  the  pleasanter  side  of  race  relationships 
in  the  Southland  can  never  conceive  of  the  tremendous  influence 
for  good  that  the  more  refined  class  of  negroes,  both  men  and  women, 
have  on  the  children  of  that  region.  Such  an  influence  comes  at 
its  best  from  the  older  negroes,  those  whom  hard  work,  simple  faith, 
and  long  experience  have  fashioned  into  choice  citizens  of  the  nation 
and  the  Kingdom.     They  may  dress  in  rags,  eat  the  simplest  and 
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poorest  food,  sleep  on  shuck  mats,  have  only  tin  plates  on  the  table; 
they  may  know  nothing  of  the  great  questions  that  stir  men's 
minds  throughout  the  nation,  but  in  matters  of  simple  faith,  honest 
living,  nobility  in  extreme  poverty,  some  of  them  cannot  be  excelled 
by  people  of  any  station  or  blood.  There  are  those  like  Old  Steve 
who  never  recognize  this  but  who  looks  upon  a  negro's  death  as 
merely  "another  damn'  nigger  out  of  the  way."  But  there  are 
others  like  little  Pinkie  to  whom  it  is  given  to  see  through  the  fog 
of  prejudice  and  racial  antagonism  into  the  hearts  of  black  folks 
made  sublimely  tender  and  compassionate  by  the  forces  that  can 
only  radiate  from  the  God  of  tender  hearts  and  virtuous  lives. 

The  chief  motives  for  the  murder  soon  became  known.  There 
were  two  causes.  Old  Thornton  had  sold  some  yearlings  shortly 
before  the  tragedy,  and  his  mvirderers  evidently  thought  they  would 
find  the  cattle-money  on  his  person.  It  came  out  later  in  court 
that  there  was  a  simi  slightly  exceeding  $17  in  his  pocket.  The 
other  cause  was  perhaps  more  important.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
murder  a  child  was  bom  to  one  of  Aunt  Allie's  girls,  and  the  "yaller 
nigger"  was  said  to  be  the  father.  Old  Thornton  was  aware  of  this 
some  weeks  before  his  death  and  had  vainly  tried  to  persuade  the 
fellow  to  marry  his  daughter  in  order  to  save  as  far  as  possible  the 
honor  of  his  family.  Failing  in  the  gentler  efforts  he  threatened 
to  ''law"  the  man  in  case  he  refused  when  the  matter  should  become 
known  to  the  public.  It  was  said  to  be  this  threat  of  the  law  which 
prompted  the  guilty  suitor  to  put  the  girl's  father  out  of  the  way. 

At  the  next  term  of  circuit  court  there  was  a  long  trial  in  which 
both  Pinkie  and  Billy  were  witnesses.  So  were  David  and  Jase. 
Every  effort  was  made  by  the  defending  lawyers  to  break  the  testi- 
mony of  the  two  children  but  all  efforts  failed. 

''What  did  your  daddy  tell  you  to  swear?"  said  a  lawyer  to 
Pinkie  in  the  court. 

"He  told  me  to  swear  the  truth" — and  a  ripple  of  amusement 
swept  over  the  audience. 

The  big  black  man  was  convicted  and  hanged.  The  "yaller 
nigger"  after  a  second  trial  was  declared  not  guilty.  It  was  then 
that  Pinkie  lost  confidence  in  courts  and  juries.  She  had  seen 
with  her  own  eyes  things  which  she  believed  proved  the  man  guilty. 
Her  childish  mind  could  not  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  alibis 
and  circumstantial  evidence.     Thousands  of  other  people  of  more 
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mature  minds  find  it  difficult  today  to  determine  why  some  juries 
act  as  they  do. 

VII 

Days  passed  in  picking  cotton,  digging  potatoes,  gathering  nuts, 
corn  and  pimipkins,  and  getting  ready  for  winter.  The  hunting 
and  trapping  season  was  coming  on,  and  it  was  at  this  season  that 
Billy's  talents  shone  brightest.  He  trapped  for  'possums,  pole- 
cats, mus'rats,  rabbits,  everything  that  burrowed  into  the  fields 
about  him.  Many  a  full  meal  was  set  as  a  result  of  his  efforts.  The 
family  larder  would  have  been  empty  many  times  had  he  not  sup- 
plied it  with  game.  He  was  an  expert  at  twisting  out  and  smoking 
rabbits  and  groundhogs.  He  was  equally  skilled  in  catching  rab- 
bits in  box  traps  baited  with  apples,  and  in  taking  "patterges"  in 
slat  traps  baited  with  oats,  rye,  bread,  and  sorghum  seed.  Old 
Thornton  had  taught  him  how  to  dig  the  trench  to  the  ^^patteridge" 
trap,  and  he  had  learned  from  his  father  how  to  cut  triggers  for  the 
slat  bird  trap.  In  the  latter  cardinals,  sparrows,  juncos,  towhees, 
and  bluejays  were  captured  for  stews  and  bird-pies.  Even  the  dove 
driven  by  himger  sometimes  sought  food  under  the  trap  only  to  be 
held  a  prisoner  and  stewed  for  a  hungry  child's  dinner.  It  was 
against  the  law  to  catch  quail  in  traps,  but  protective  game  laws 
do  not  stay  the  hunger  pains  in  children;  therefore  many  a  stewed 
quail  was  relished  that  winter,  and  in  other  winters,  because  Billy 
persisted  in  his  efforts  to  supply  the  larder  with  fresh  game. 

At  night  he  often  hunted  'possums  with  old  Nig,  the  dog,  and 
Tobe,  Millie's  eldest  boy.  Both  Billy  and  Tobe  were  expert  climbers, 
and  many  a  moonlight  night  saw  them  "shinnying"  up  persimmon 
trees  and  dogwoods  to  shake  down  the  'possum.  This  'possum 
hunting  furnished  a  lot  more  fun  than  food,  but  the  latter  was  never 
objected  to.  On  one  fine  November  night  the  following  scene  oc- 
curred near  the  edge  of  the  big  swamp  in  Old  Steve's  cow-pasture: 

The  boys  had  been  out  for  a  long  time  without  any  results. 
Both  were  growing  a  little  discouraged  when  Nig's  voice  broke  the 
stillness  nearly  half  a  mile  away  from  them.  They  knew  by  his 
bark  that  he  had  treed. 

"Listen!  Man,  boy,  you  heah  dat  mockin'  burd  ovah  dar 
tow'ds  de  pastur.     Singin'  sweet  music  fo'  me." 

''Yeh,  wshore's  a  jack-snapper,  he's  treed.     Les  go  an'  git  'im." 
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"Cut  'cross  de  corner  of  de  fiel'  an'  watch  out  for  de  sinkhole." 

"He's  shore  got  'im.     Bet  he  can  see  'im  jes  waitin'  for  us." 

"'F  'e  knowed  whut  wuz  comin'  to  'im  he  wouldn't  be  waitin'. 
He'd  be  sailin'  off  lak  a  turkey  buzzard,  I  boun'  you." 

"Watch  out  for  this  hole!  There's  whur  Ole  Steve's  mare 
broke  her  laig.     Now  we're  gettin'  close.    Keep  yore  eye  skinned." 

"Billy,  lemme  dim'  fo'  dis  un." 

"Feller  sees  'im  first  gits  to  go  atter  'im." 

"Shine  out,  sea'ch  lights;  Tobe  des  got  to  go  up  dat  tree!" 

As  they  approached  the  spot  both  found  their  way  through  a 
brier  patch,  receiving  many  a  scratch  as  they  tore  through  tangled 
places.  But  briers  were  scarcely  more  than  sedge  grass  to  these 
intrepid  hunters  when  old  Nig  was  treed.  Both  were  looking  in 
the  top  of  every  small  tree  and  bush  and  paying  no  attention  to 
their  feet. 

"Dar  'e  is,  Billy!  Ha-a-a  white  folks,  dar  'e  is  right  up  dar 
a-lookin'  down." 

"I  don't  see  no  'possum." 

"Come  heah,  man;  I  show  'im  to  ye.  Wight  up  in  dat  'sim- 
mon  tree.     Looks  as  big  as  a  cow.     Now  you.  see  'im?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  got   im.     Well,  you  git  to  go  for  'im." 

"Git  out  o'  de  way,  niggahs,  an'  let  Tobe  git  'is  toe-nails  in 
dat  bark.     Hoi'  up  de  lantern,  Billy,  an'  see  dat  rainbow  in  his  eyes." 

"Yeh,  I  see  um  shine.     Looks  mighty  good  to  me." 

"Bet  yore  britches.      Shine  lak  de  gates  o'  parydise.      Git 
ready  for  de  shindig  now.      Hod-ziggiddy,  I'se  a-comin'.      Git  yo' 
tail-holt  fastened  an'  say  grace  over  de  las'  'simmon." 
"Tobe,  he's  a-climin'  higher." 

"No  use-er  fo'  to  dim'  higher  now,  for  Tobe,  de  big-bellied 
possum-eater  is  a-comin'.  Dis  way,  ole  man.  Ha-a-a,  comin' 
for  ye." 

"Golly,  jes  look  at  'im  go  up  that  lim'." 

"Yeh,  an'  des  watch  me  go  up  right  behin'  'im.  I'll  feed  Ole 
Steve's  shotes  wid  all  de  'simmons  on  dis  tree  or  git  'im.  Now  git 
ready  fo'  de  cradle-rockin' — 

By-o,  baby  Bunty, 
Daddy's  gone  a-hunty. 
Git  a  little  'possimi  skin 
To  wrop  up  baby  Bunty  in. 
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Tighten  up  de  tail-holt,  Jonah.  Take  hoi'  wid  de  teeth  an'  hin* 
laigs;  gwine  come  a  harrycane  d'reckly." 

''Now  shake  'im,  you're  high  enough." 

"Look  out,  down  dar!  'Possum  come  sailin'  down  lak  a  flyin' 
squir'l.     All  han's  ready  to  rock  de  cradle!" 

A  little  shaking,  a  little  clinging  with  toes,  teeth  and  tail,  a 
sudden  hard  jerk  of  the  limb  and  down  came  the  grinning  quarry,  not 
grinning  however  while  falling.  He  dropped  into  the  jaws  of  wait- 
ing Nig,  who  had  barked,  jumped,  sat  down,  shivered,  whined,  let 
his  teeth  chatter  and  his  mouth  water  in  impatient  anticipation  of 
the  shaking  and  rib-cracking  that  were  soon  to  follow.  Billy  let 
Nig  ''gnaw  'im  awhile  to  make  him  hunt  good,"  and  then  rCvSCued  the 
catch  and  put  him  into  a  tow-sack.  Then  they  went  their  way  for 
further  adventtires,  remaining  out  till  late  in  the  night. 

Sometimes  half  a  dozen  or  more  'possums  were  bagged  in  a 
night.  They  were  usually  put  into  a  sack  carried  along  for  the 
purpose,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  sack  their  tails  were  split  and  strung 
on  a  stick  for  ease  in  carrying — ease  affecting  the  carrier  but  not 
the  animal.  Quite  often  the  stick  was  split  and  the  tail  was  put 
into  the  split  as  if  in  a  vise,  an  incision  being  made  in  the  tail  to 
prevent  it  from  slipping  out.  In  all  these  methods  the  welfare  of 
the  animal  was  never  considered;  only  the  comfort  of  the  hunter 
was  thought  of.  The  catch  was  always  equally  divided  between 
the  hunters,  and  was  kept  under  wash  kettles  or  zinc  tubs  over 
night. 

Billy  always  skinned  his  'possums  and  sold  the  hides.  Tobe 
scalded  his  in  hot  water  containing  ashes  and  scraped  off  the  hair. 
Billy  asked  him  one  day  why  he  did  this,  and  he  answered,  "Don' 
want  to  give  up  nuthin'  dat'll  do  to  eat.  When  I  eats  a  'possum 
I  wants  'im  hide,  taller,  an'  all" — and  all  of  Millie's  flock  favored 
his  attitude. 

After  the  family  had  spent  long  days  and  nights  staying  in- 
doors, sleeping  in  stuffy  rooms,  coughing  and  sneezing  and  suffering 
with  colds,  wading  through  mud  and  light  snows,  and  crowding  at 
evening  around  the  two  small  fireplaces,  the  winter  passed  and  the 
first  days  of  spring  came  on — the  uncertain  March  days  when  it  is 
early  spring  by  the  calendar  but  winter  in  fact.  With  the  coming 
of  spring  came  work  days  and  showers,  wild  flowers,  bird  songs, 
and  freedom.     Old  Steve  was  pleased  with  David  as  a  tenant  and 
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decided  to  keep  him  for  another  year.  David  could  do  as  well  here 
as  he  could  anywhere,  so  he  decided  to  stay.  A  new  field  was  chosen 
for  cotton  this  year,  and  the  same  kind  of  mortgage  note  was  signed 
up  that  meant  meat,  bread  and  coffee  through  the  summer  and  the 
surrender  of  most  of  the  crop  the  next  fall. 

The  previous  winter  after  the  cotton  was  sold  David  had  money 
enough  left  to  buy  shoes  for  all  except  the  two  youngest,  and  extra 
winter  clothes  for  all  the  children.  He  never  seemed  to  get  any- 
thing for  himself.  He  had  weathered  through  the  winter  without 
overcoat,  rubbers,  or  undershirt  as  usual.  An  old  '^slicker"  was  his 
sole  protection  against  rain  and  cold  wind.  His  poor  clothing  was 
not  sufficient  to  keep  him  warm  when  out  of  doors,  and  his  failing 
health  had  begun  to  be  noticeable.  But  work  he  must  whether 
sick  or  well,  for  Winnie  and  the  children  depended  on  him  for  sup- 
port. He  was  like  a  great  army  of  poor  fathers  who  must  go  day 
after  day  through  all  sorts  of  weather  in  order  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door  where  their  little  ones  play.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  that  the  greatest  contribution  he  could  have  made  to  their 
happiness  would  have  been  to  keep  himself  strong,  healthy,  and 
cheerful.     But  how  to  do  this  he  did  not  know. 

The  last  of  the  winter  had  been  hard  on  the  family.  The  larder 
had  become  very  low,  and  there  was  almost  no  variety  in  the  daily 
rations.  The  Irish  potatoes  had  "give  out"  by  the  first  of  March, 
and  the  turnips  that  had  been  ''holed  up"  in  the  fall  were  gone  by 
February.  The  sweet  potatoes  had  been  reduced  to  ''shoestrings," 
and  the  "shuck-beans'  preserved  in  brine  had  all  been  used  up. 
By  the  first  of  March  there  remained  a  little  sauer  kraut,  some 
whip-poor-will  peas,  and  a  barrel  of  sorghum  beginning  to  sour. 
The  corn  in  the  crib  was  getting  low  and  "ratty."  There  was  no 
cabbage,  no  apples,  no  onions,  no  canned  fruits  or  vegetables.  David 
was  always  too  poor  to  buy  sugar  and  fruit  jars  in  large  quantities, 
and  Winnie  had  never  learned  how  to  can  vegetables  so  they  woiild 
keep.  She  had  often  tried  to  can  corn,  peas  and  beans  but  they 
always  spoiled.  Milk  was  scarce.  Their  one  cow  had  very  poor 
shelter  for  the  winter,  and  her  feed  had  been  reduced  to  corn  and 
shucks.  There  was  barely  enough  milk  for  the  smaller  children. 
Winnie,  though  nursing  the  baby,  never  drank  milk — that  went  to 
the  children.  The  result  was  her  own  supply  failed  to  satisfy  the 
growing  baby  and  it  became  sickly  and  fretful.     She  fed  it  bits  of 
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bread  and  molasses,  fried  fat  meat  and  gravy,  anything  the  family 
happened  to  have.  This  brought  on  frequent  attacks  of  colic  and 
seemed  to  stop  the  little  one  from  growing.  It  never  occurred  to 
her  to  use  eggs.  These  were  always  sold  to  pay  for  kerosene,  coffee, 
and  other  necessities  or  near-necessities.  Thus  the  helpless  babe 
suffered  a  slow  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  the  scanty  comforts  the 
family  could  afford.  It  developed  rickets  and  its  legs  became 
slightly  crooked.  Winnie  noticed  this  and  felt  somewhat  disgraced 
that  she  should  have  a  bow-legged  baby.  Old  Angeline  remarked 
about  it  one  day  and  attributed  it  to  what  is  widely  believed  to  be 
the  cause  of  such  deformity: — 

''Law,  Miss  Winnie,  dis  chile  gittin'  bow-legged.  Lettin'  it 
walk  too  soon.  Mustn't  let  de  little  one  walk  till  it  git  stout  enough 
to  Stan'  up.  My  little  Andy  was  plum  bow-legged  'cause  de  other 
chill  un  would  be  to  have  'im  on  his  feet  all  de  time  'fo'  he  got  stout 
enough  to  hoi'  up  his  own  weight.  Tell  um  to  let  you  crawl,  baby, 
till  you  can  walk,  so  yore  laigs  will  stay  straight." 

It  had  never  occurred  to  these  mothers — and  rarely  occurs  to 
thousands  of  the  poor  at  the  present  time — that  it  is  not  walking 
too  early  but  malnutrition  that  produces  bow-legs. 

Winnie  was  in  the  position  of  thousands  of  mothers  among  the 
very  poor.  She  knew  nothing  of  ''water  solubles  B"  and  "fat  solu- 
bles A."  No  information  about  sustaining  and  protective  foods 
had  ever  reached  her.  She  thought  that  anything  that  would  sus- 
tain life  ought  to  produce  milk.  She  had  never  dreamed  that  her 
own  child  at  her  breast  was  a  living  reason  why  she  should  eat  an 
abundance  of  butter,  onions,  cabbage,  kale,  lettuce,  and  other  leafy 
vegetables,  and  drink  plenty  of  whole  milk.  David  knew  nothing 
of  the  principles  of  nutrition  affecting  mother  and  infant,  and  there- 
fore made  no  provision  whatever  for  any  special  diet.  The  mother 
suffered  and  the  baby  suffered  even  more.  It  cried  by  day  and  by 
night,  giving  her  and  David  very  little  rest  and  sleep.  She  often 
gave  it  paregoric  for  colic  and  that  usually  put  it  to  sleep,  but  she 
little  dreamed  that  it  needed  food  rather  than  physic. 

Such  is  the  experience  of  tens  of  thousands  of  poor  mothers 
among  the  less  fortunate  folk  of  the  open  country.  Their  winter 
rations  are  reduced  to  fat  meat,  greasy  gravy,  corn  bread,  sorghimi, 
coffee  boiled  long  and  spoiled,  one  or  two  vegetables  pickled  in 
vinegar,  and  an  occasional  chicken.     Eggs  go  to  market  to  pay  for 
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kerosene,  lamp-wicks,  lamp-chimneys,  snuff,  soda,  other  necessities 
and  indulgences.  Whenever  eggs  are  eaten  they  are  usually  fried 
hard  in  oceans  of  grease  so  that  it  is  a  risk  for  a  small  child  to  eat 
one.  The  people  do  not  make  adequate  provisions  for  the  winter's 
board  for  two  reasons:  poverty,  which  forbids  the  purchase  of 
needed  supplies  for  preserving,  and  lack  of  information  about  stor- 
ing away  vegetables  for  the  winter  months. 

It  is  a  crime  against  childhood  and  himianity  for  our  educa- 
tional leaders  to  omit  from  the  curricula  of  our  institutions  the 
courses  which  would  remedy  this  very  condition.  No  one  who 
expects  to  live  in  the  open  country  should  ever  be  permitted  to 
graduate  from  any  course  without  having  devoted  considerable  time 
to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  healthful  living  on  the  farm.  There 
should  be  courses  on  how  to  feed  babies  and  their  nursing  mothers, 
how  to  preserve  and  store  away  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  winter 
table,  how  to  do  invalid  cookery,  how  to  have  a  good  milk  supply, 
how  to  detect  the  presence  of  common  diseases,  and  how  to  prevent 
them.  These  courses  should  not  be  merely  elective,  but  should  be 
required  of  all.  Too  Httle  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  things  which 
are  most  closely  related  to  the  daily  life  and  which  often  stand  as 
arbiters  between  life  and  death  of  children.  Heaven  speed  the  day 
when  those  who  head  otir  schools  and  school  systems  will  look  human- 
ity as  it  is  straight  in  the  face,  will  see  the  cause  of  weakened 
motherhood  and  the  emaciated  bodies  of  unreached  children,  will 
take  seriously  the  pleadings  of  those  who  do  recognize  the  forces 
that  destroy  whole  armies  of  the  illfed  and  lowly,  and  will  do  the 
really  essential  things  that  will  bring  health,  strength  and  joy  to  the 
ill-fated  little  ones  who  wait  and  look  in  vain  for  a  deliverer.  No 
amount  of  argument  in  favor  of  classical  and  cultural  training  can 
ever  atone  for  the  death  of  one  child  who  laid  down  its  life  as  the 
price  for  an  educational  system  that  ignores  the  most  fundamental 
things  in  life. 


The  direct  relation  between  rural  child  labor  and  a  high  rate  of  illiteracy 
becomes  immediately  obvious  when  the  two  rates  are  indicated  on  a  map.  The 
vicious  circle  of  unintelligent  and  consequently  unprofitable  farming,  poverty, 
and  ignorance  must  somehow  be  broken  for  the  safety  of  the  nation  as  well  as 
in  the  interest  of  the  child. — Helen  V.  Bary  in  The  North  American  Review  for 
April,  1921. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


The  following  statement  was  adopted  by  the  National  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Association  in  convention  at  Atlantic  City,  February  25  and  26,  1921. 
The  president  of  the  association  is  Mrs.  Helen  T.  WooUey  of  Cincinnati;  the 
secretary,  Miss  Anne  S.  Davis  of  Chicago. 

The  work  of  formulating  this  paper  was  done  by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association  consisting  of  John  M.  Brewer,  Chairman,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Harvard  University;  Miss  Emma  P. 
Ilirth,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Information,  New  York  City; 
and  Professor  Arthur  J.  Jones,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  committee  was  appointed  in  February,  1920.  A  mimeographed 
statement  was  sent  out  some  months  ago  to  the  members  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Association  and  was  discussed  in  sessions  of  the  various  branch 
associations  at  meetings  held  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Phil- 
adelphia, Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  and  San  Francisco.  As  a  result  of  these 
discussions  suggestions  for  amendments  were  sent  in  to  the  committee,  after 
which  a  revised  report  was  formulated  which  was  printed  as  the  report  of  the 
committee  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention  at  Atlantic  City.  Discus- 
sion at  the  Convention  at  four  separate  meetings  resulted  in  the  comprehensive 
amendment  of  the  report  and  adoption  by  the  National  Association  of  the 
statement  as  printed  herewith. 

The  Secretary  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  and  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance  at  Harvard  University  will  be  interested  in 
receiving  suggestions,  criticisms,  and  questions  regarding  this  report  and  will 
be  glad  to  give  aid  in  any  way  possible  in  the  publicity  which  the  National 
Association  wishes  to  give  to  these  Principles.  It  is  suggested  particularly 
that  teachers,  social  workers,  employment  managers,  and  labor  organizations 
everywhere  meet  in  groups  to  discuss  these  Principles  and  to  see  how  local  com- 
munities may  apply  these  statements  to  the  solution  of  their  own  problems. 


I.     FOREWORD 

1.  The  term  "vocational"  comprises  all  occupations  recognized 
in  the  census  list,  including  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial, 
homemaking,  and  professional  callings. 

2.  Vocational  guidance  as  defined  and  described  in  these  prin- 
ciples is  only  one  phase  of  guidance.      Other  phases,  such  as  those 
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connected  with  ethical  life,  health,  recreation,  citizenship,  and  home 
life,  should  also  be  definitely  provided  for  in  the  program  of  our 
public  schools.  Vocational  guidance  is  intimately  related  to  all 
other  activities  of  life,  and  aims  to  supplement  other  forms  of  guid- 
ance in  order  to  foster  the  complete  life  of  the  individual. 

II.     THE  NEED  FOR  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

3.  Education  is  provided  to  enable  pupils  to  understand  their 
environment,  and  to  extend,  organize,  and  improve  their  individual 
and  cooperative  activities,  and  to  prepare  them  for  making  more 
wisely  the  important  decisions  which  they  are  called  upon  to  make 
throughout  life.  Therefore  schools  and  teachers  can  no  longer 
neglect  scientific  guidance. 

4.  Vocational  life  occupies  one-half  of  the  waking  time  of 
active  individuals  and  presents  problems  whose  harmonious  solution 
is  essential  for  successful  relationships  in  all  fields  of  himian  activ- 
ity. Much  of  the  world's  dissension  today  in  ethical,  political, 
international,  and  industrial  affairs,  is  based  upon  lack  of  knowledge 
regarding  duties  and  responsibilities  in  occupational  relationships, 
and  failure  to  synthesize  individual  and  social  activities  in  vocational 
Hfe. 

5.  Vocational  guidance,  either  good  or  bad,  is  inevitable.  No 
one  can  avoid  the  need  for  making  occupational  decisions,  and  mod- 
em life  necessitates  the  influence  upon  human  behavior  of  contacts 
and  cooperation.  Unwise  and  false  guidance  is  gained  through  un- 
trustworthy advertisements,  suggestions,  selfishness,  ignorance,  and 
other  unscientific  soiu-ces,  if  vocational  guidance  is  not  provided 
under  competent  supervision. 

III.     AIMS  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

6.  The  purposes  of  vocational  guidance  are: 

(a)  To  help  adapt  the  schools  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
and  the  community,  and  to  make  sure  that  each  child 
obtains  the  equality  of  opportunity  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  public  schools  to  provide. 

(6)  To  assist  individuals  in  choosing,  preparing  for,  enter- 
ing upon,  and  making  progress  in  occupations. 
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{c)  To  spread  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  occupa- 
tional world  and  the  characteristics  of  the  common 
occupations. 

{d)  To  help  the  worker  to  understand  his  relationships  to 
workers  in  his  own  and  other  occupations  and  to  society 
as  a  whole. 

{e)  To  secure  better  cooperation  between  the  school  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  various  commercial,  industrial,  and 
professional  pursuits  on  the  other  hand. 

(/)  To  encourage  the  establishment  of  courses  of  study  in 
all  institutions  of  learning  that  will  harmoniously  com- 
bine the  cultural  and  practical  studies. 

7.  All  vocational  guidance  should  help  to  fit  the  individual 
for  vocational  self -guidance,  and  also  for  the  cooperative  solution  of 
the  problems  of  occupational  life. 

IV.     FIRST  STEPS  IN  GUIDANCE 

8.  The  home  and  school  programs  should  include  a  combina- 
tion of  play,  handwork,  cooperative  activity,  and  academic  work, 
the  whole  being  varied  enough  to  represent  life's  demands,  and  con- 
crete enough  to  secure  an  effective  response  and  successful  accom- 
plishment by  each  individual  child. 

9.  On  the  basis  of  individual  differences  revealed  in  the  social 
life  of  the  child,  progress  in  school  subjects,  and  in  standardized 
tests,  children  should  be  classified  into  schoolroom  groups.  All 
group  classifications  should  be  regarded  as  tentative,  being  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  efficient  learning  and  teaching. 

10.  For  all  children  before  the  school-leaving  age  there  should 
be  provided  a  wide  variety  of  try-out  experiences  in  academic  and 
aesthetic  work,  gardening,  simple  processes  with  tools  and  machines, 
elementary  commercial  experiences,  and  cooperative  pupil  activities. 
Such  try-out  experiences  are  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  efficiency  in 
every-day  tasks,  broadening  the  social  and  occupational  outlook  of 
the  children,  and  discovering  to  them  and  the  teachers  their  inter- 
ests and  abilities. 

11.  Teachers  of  all  subjects  in  schools  and  colleges  should 
make  a  definite  effort  to  show  the  relationships  of  their  work  to 
occupational  problems  just  as  they  now  relate  them  to  other  phases 
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of  life  activity,  such  as  the  cultural,  recreational,  ethical,  civic,  and 
social. 

12.  Drifting  through  school  is  a  common  evil  in  all  educational 
systems.  The  life-career  motive,  whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
should  be  encouraged  as  one  of  the  motives  in  the  choice  of  a  curricu- 
lum and  of  certain  elective  subjects  within  a  curriculum. 

13.  The  miscellaneous  working  experiences  of  children  before 
and  after  school,  on  Saturdays,  and  in  vacations  should  be  studied 
and  supervised.  These  experiences  should  be  made  to  aid  the 
child  in  understanding  his  environment  and  in  discovering  his  voca- 
tional aptitudes  and  interests. 

14.  All  forms  of  part-time  education,  such  as  the  continuation 
school,  cooperative  courses,  trade  extension  and  trade  preparatory 
courses,  etc.,  should  be  provided  in  order  that  school  and  work 
may  be  brought  into  closer  cooperation  and  that  there  may  be  more 
careful  supervision  of  the  child  in  employment. 

V.    STUDYING  THE  OCCUPATIONS 

15.  Teachers,  counselors,  or  investigators  should  be  given  time 
to  study  occupational  needs  and  opportunities,  or  definitely  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose,  and  should  prepare  information  so  obtained  for 
use  by  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents. 

16.  The  class  for  the  study  of  educational  opportunities,  com- 
mon and  local  occupations,  and  the  problems  of  the  occupational 
world,  should  be  carried  on  before  the  end  of  the  compulsory  school 
age.  Such  study  should  be  provided  for  all  students  in  junior  high 
and  high  schools.  It  should  give  the  pupil  an  acquaintance  with 
the  entire  field  of  occupations,  and  a  method  of  studying  occupa- 
tions wherewith  he  can  meet  futiu-e  vocational  problems  in  his  life. 
The  study  of  occupations  should  be  offered  in  continuation  schools, 
evening  schools  for  adults  and  colleges. 

VI.    STUDYING  AND  COUNSELING  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

17.  Counselors  should  interview  individuals  at  regular  inter- 
vals, particularly  at  such  critical  points  as  one  year  before  the  school- 
leaving  age,  promotion  from  one  school  to  another,  change  of  course, 
time  of  leaving  school,   times  of  problems  connected  with  work. 
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Such  counseling  should  include  studies  by  case-work  methods  of  the 
social  life  of  each  child  and  conferences  with  parents  whenever  prac- 
ticable, in  order  to  obtain  intimate  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
child's  environment,  interest,  and  behavior,  and  personal  data  re- 
garding his  problems.  This  opportunity  for  counsel  and  advice 
should  be  a  regular  responsibility  of  the  school  and  should  be  open 
to  persons  of  all  ages.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  adults 
whose  guidance  has  been  neglected,  and  to  handicapped  persons. 

18.  Tests  of  general  intelligence  should  be  used  with  the 
greatest  care.  No  important  decision  should  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  a  group  test  alone;  special  classifications  and  assignment  of 
special  curriculums  should  be  made  only  after  an  individual  exam- 
ination by  a  carefully  trained  and  experienced  psychologist.  When- 
ever time  and  facilities  permit,  occupational  tests  should  also  be 
used. 

19.  Cumulative  records  should  be  kept  for  individuals.  These 
should  include  academic  records,  social  conditions,  physical  and 
mental  records,  and  the  results  of  counseling. 

20.  Counselors  should  study  the  educational  offerings  of  the 
community  through  its  schools,  museums,  art  galleries,  libraries, 
etc.,  in  order  to  enable  children  and  adults  to  use  these  opportunities 
in  preparation  for  a  vocation  or  for  further  school  or  college  train- 
ing. 

VII.     CHOOSING  THE  VOCATION 

21.  Occupations  should  be  chosen  with  service  to  society  as 
the  basic  consideration,  and  with  personal  satisfaction  and  remuner- 
ation as  important  secondary  considerations. 

22.  Scientific  vocational  guidance  should  discourage  and  sup- 
plant any  attempt  to  choose  occupations  by  means  of  phrenology, 
physiognomy,  or  other  disproved  and  unproved  hypotheses. 

23.  Alluring  short  cuts  to  fortune,  as  represented  by  certain 
advertisements  in  current  magazines  and  newspapers,  should  be 
condemned  and  supplanted  by  trustworthy  information  and  frank 
discussions  with  children. 

24.  The  choice  of  an  adult  occupation  should  not  be  made  too 
early  or  too  hurriedly  and  should  be  made  by  the  person  after  his 
study  of  occupations  and  his  try-out  experiences.  It  should  be  an 
educational  process  by  progressive  elimination.      Provision  should 
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be  made  for  reconsideration  and  rechoice.      Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  choice  be  made  by  the  individual  himself. 

VIII.    VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN  RELATION  TO 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

25.  Vocational  guidance  must  be  provided  before,  during,  and 
after  courses  in  vocational  education  if  these  courses  are  to  be  truly- 
effective.  Students  in  vocational  courses  should  be  enrolled  only 
after  carefid  selection  on  the  basis  of  fitness  and  well-considered 
choice. 

26.  In  order  that  the  aims  of  vocational  guidance  may  be 
secured,  we  recommend  to  those  in  charge  of  vocational  education 
that  any  plan  of  vocational  education  should  include  such  basic 
studies  as  the  economic  and  sociological  aspects  of  occupations. 

27.  In  accordance  with  the  best  practice  among  those  in 
charge  of  vocational  education,  we  favor  plans  by  which  vocational 
education  and  education  for  citizenship  may  be  continued  in  fac- 
tories, shops,  and  stores  for  the  purpose  of  up-grading  workers  and 
enabling  them  to  understand  the  problems  of  work  and  to  make 
progress  toward  a  better  standard  of  living  and  a  better  organiza- 
tion of  vocational  life. 

28.  We  recommend  that  adult  education,  both  vocational  and 
general,  be  provided  through  a  variety  of  short-unit  courses  in  day 
and  evening  schools. 

IX.    SCHOOL  LEAVING 

20.  Since  investigations  have  shown  that  economic  necessity  is 
only  a  minor  cause  for  leaving  school  at  the  end  of  the  compulsory 
school  age,  those  interested  in  vocational  guidance  should  always 
insist  that  the  school  itself  enter  into  a  campaign  to  hold  pupils 
by  offering  a  more  varied  program  suited  to  the  individual  needs  of 
the  children.  Compulsory  education  laws  and  compulsory  part- 
time  schooHng  must  be  maintained,  but  along  with  these  laws  there 
must  go  a  constant  improvement  in  the  program  of  studies  and 
other  activities  of  the  school. 

30.  Means  should  be  found,  through  either  public  or  private 
funds,  to  provide  scholarships  for  keeping  deserving  children  in 
school,  or  for  continuing  schooling  on  a  part-time  arrangement. 
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X.     EMPLOYMENT 

31.  Placement  should  come  only  after  a  careful  and  persistent 
effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  child  in  school,  and  whenever  pos- 
sible should  be  in  part-time  work.  Non-commercial  and  public 
employment  agencies  for  persons  under  21  years  of  age,  should  be 
conducted  jointly  with  the  local  educational  authorities  and  in  the 
closest  possible  relation  with  the  public  schools.  Placement  and 
employment  supervision  should  be  accompanied  by  advice  regard- 
ing opportunity  for  supplementary  study  and  promotion.  For  the 
purposes  of  standardization  and  coordination,  private  non-commer- 
cial agencies  for  aiding  persons  to  secure  employment,  or  to  transfer 
them  to  more  suitable  positions,  should  be  under  public  supervision 
or  control.  Commercial  emplo3nTient  bureaus,  even  under  a  licens- 
ing system,  should  be  supplanted  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  public 
employment  systems.  Since  adequate  placement  reqmres  a  large 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  care  should  be  taken  that  this  does 
not  take  the  place  of  the  more  fundamental  phases  of  vocational 
guidance. 

32.  Persons  offering  vocational  guidance  should  cooperate  with 
personnel  managers,  labor  organizations,  employers*  associations, 
cooperative  agencies,  government  officials,  social  and  civic  organi- 
zations, and  others  interested  in  problems  of  work. 

33.  School  systems  should  imdertake  follow-up  work  and  em- 
ployment supervision,  to  extend  throughout  the  time  of  the  minority 
of  the  child  and  to  be  exercised  in  cooperation  with  the  above-men- 
tioned agencies. 

XI.     ORGANIZATION  FOR  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

34.  Central  agencies  required  for  vocational  guidance  and  their 
functions  will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  size  of  the  communi- 
ties which  they  serve,  and  upon  the  existence  of  other  organizations 
capable  of  rendering  supplementary  services.  One  teacher  can 
handle  the  work  in  a  small  place,  but  large  cities  will  require  fully 
equipped  bureaus  for  vocational  guidance. 

35.  The  central  agency,  whether  one  teacher  or  a  bureau, 
should  receive  advice  and  assistance  from  a  central  board  or  council, 
from  special  research  committees,  and  from  counselors.  The  quali- 
fications and  duties  of  these  cooperating  groups  should  be  as  follows : 
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36.  The  central  council  should  be  composed  of  interested  in- 
dividuals or  of  representatives  of  other  organizations  whose  activi- 
ties relate  them  to  the  work  of  vocational  guidance.  It  should 
assist  in  planning  the  vocational  guidance  activities  adapted  to  the 
community,  and  should  be  helpful  in  enlisting  the  cooperation 
needed  when  gathering  information  or  when  making  placements. 

37.  Research  committees  composed  of  persons  qualified  by 
experience  and  training  should  be  organized  to  give  assistance  in 
solving  such  special  problems  as  those  connected  with  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  mentally  or  physically  handicapped  children,  the 
assistance  of  foreigners  who  are  adjusting  themselves  to  American 
conditions,  the  promotion  of  the  health  of  women  workers,  and  the 
gathering  of  information  needed  for  guidance  in  legislation. 

38.  Vocational  counselors  are  needed  in  schools  or  other  insti- 
tutions whenever  there  are  persons  whose  satisfactory  guidance 
requires  many  individual  conferences.  Such  counselors  shovild  have 
a  good  general  education,  and  should  be  kept  informed  about  local 
vocational  opportunities  and  requirements.  Whenever  possible, 
persons  appointed  as  counselors  should  be  students  of  economics, 
industry,  psychology,  and  sociology.  Practical  experience  in  various 
forms  of  social  endeavor  such  as  public  school  teaching,  employment, 
and  social  case  work,  should  be  considered  necessary  elements  of 
of  their  training.  They  shotdd  keep  in  touch  with  scientific  inves- 
tigations and  should  themselves  aim  to  make  such  contributions. 
They  should  be  free  from  prejudice  and  should  stand  for  right  to 
discuss  industrial  questions  with  children,  giving  all  sides  a  fair 
hearing. 

39.  Since  vocational  guidance  must  concern  itself  chiefly  with 
young  persons  found  in  the  public  schools,  and  since  such  activities 
are  related  closely  to  the  general  economic  welfare  of  the  community, 
it  is  advisable  that  the  agency  undertaking  this  work  should  be  a 
part  of  or  closely  affiliated  with  the  publicly  supported  educational 
system.  This  will  promote  the  coordination  of  vocational  guidance 
activities  with  the  work  of  attendance  and  certification  officers,  of 
persons  giving  physical  and  mental  tests,  and  of  persons  engaged 
in  developing  means  for  supplying  school  children  with  vocational 
information  and  education.  Public  support  and  recognition  also 
will  make  easier  the  coordination  and  cooperation  of  all  agencies 
capable  of  contributions  to  activities  which  aim  at  an  efficient  utili- 
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zation  of  the  available  talents  and  working  capacities  of  the  com- 
munity. 

40.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  measure  the  results  of 
vocational  guidance  in  achieving  the  foregoing  objectives  and  such 
others  as  future  research  may  reveal. 


Some  years  ago  Maurice  Hewlett  wrote  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
"Nineteenth  Century  and  After,"  in  which  he  suggested  that  as  England  already- 
had  a  bureau  of  standards  where  the  standard  inch,  foot,  yard,  pound,  gallon 
and  bushel  are  kept,  where  reference  to  them  may  be  made  to  correct  the  false- 
ness and  inaccuracy  of  the  measures  of  commerce,  she  should  also  institute  a 
bureau  of  social  standards.  Let  a  fine  child  be  chosen,  he  said,  and  kept  at 
Westminster  and  whenever  bills  are  introduced  in  Parliament  let  those  who 
propose  them  be  required  to  take  them  to  the  fine  child  at  Westminster  and 
weigh  them  against  him.  If  he  falls  in  the  scale,  let  the  measure  be  rejected. 
If  he  rises,  let  it  be  approved.  If  we  weighed  social  conditions  in  terms  of  the 
fine  child,  much  that  is  proposed  would  have  to  be  rejected  and  much  that 
exists  would  have  to  be  repaired.  Yet  he  is  the  social  standard.  Our  whole 
duty  can  be  summed  up  in  the  effort  to  make  of  this  world  a  fit  place  for  him 
to  live  in.  Take  this  standard  into  any  city  or  into  any  country  place  and  by 
its  aid  you  will  soon  find  conditions  which  cry  aloud  for  remedy. — Ernest  Carroll 
Moore  in  ^'What  the  War  Teaches  About  Education." 


Undoubtedly  the  most  serious  problem  of  child  labor  to-day  is  that  of  agri- 
cultural work.  The  evil  of  a  situation  is  not  only  positive,  but  negative — not 
only  the  conditions  which  it  creates,  but  also  the  conditions  which  it  denies. 
Rural  child  labor  in  vast  areas  of  the  United  States  to-day  carries  with  it  the 
virtual  denial  of  education.  In  this  country,  which  has  proclaimed  free  and 
compulsory  education  to  be  the  cornerstone  and  safeguard  of  democracy,  one 
child  out  of  every  eight  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  is  gainfully  employed 
in  occupations  entirely  unregulated  by  State  or  Federal  law.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  these  children  are  engaged  in  some  form  of  farm  labor.  The  occupations 
in  which  they  are  working  are  not  in  themselves  necessarily  harmful,  but  the 
prohibitive  cost  of  education  which  isolation  implies,  entails  a  rate  of  illiteracy 
which  is  a  distinct  social  menace. — Helen  V.  Bary  in  The  North  American  Re- 
mew  for  April,  1921. 

The  farmers  today  are  employing  their  growing  boys  and  girls  to  work  for 
them  instead  of  sending  the  children  to  school.  As  a  result  the  prevalence  of 
ignorance  in  our  rural  communities  is  appalling.  We  have  certain  laws  for- 
bidding children  under  a  certain  age  to  work  in  industrial  plants,  yet  we  have 
no  laws  forbidding  children  of  any  age  working  on  farms. — Atchibald  Webster, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Poor  Richard  Club  Luncheon,  March 
25,  1921. 


CHILD  LABOR  AND  MENTAL  HYGIENE' 
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Hysteria,  we  are  told,  is  preeminently  a  disease  of  the  unem- 
ployed or  the  aimlessly  employed.  The  child  laborer  is  the  father 
of  the  shifting  worker — the  last  to  be  hired  and  the  first  to  be  fired. 
Much  is  involved  in  child  labor,  whether  in  city  or  in  country,  that 
is  unfavorable  to  mental  health.  The  work  of  specialists  in  this 
field  is  affording  the  national  child  labor  movement  a  fresh  approach 
to  the  conservation  of  childhood. 

The  general  popular  conception  of  child  labor  is  one  that  is 
still  limited  very  largely  to  the  physical  and  physiological  aspects 
of  the  evil.  Not  only  does  it  fail  to  place  due  emphasis  on  the 
indirect  effects  of  child  labor — ^the  deprivation  of  play  and  of  school- 
ing— but  it  fails,  as  regards  direct  effects,  to  emphasize  sufficiently 
the  psychical  side  of  the  child  labor  experience.  The  physical 
effects  have  been  uppermost  in  the  public  mind,  possibly  because 
they  are  more  obvious  and  more  easily  understandable;  moreover, 
the  physician  and  the  physiologist  have  had  more  to  say  about  child 
labor  than  the  psychologist  and  the  psychiatrist.  Nevertheless,  the 
psychical  effects  are  quite  as  numerous,  and  quite  as  much  a  menace 
to  future  happiness  and  efficiency,  as  the  physical.  Deformation  of 
the  person  is  not  more  terrible  than  deformation  of  the  personality, 
and  health  of  body  not  more  to  be  esteemed  than  health  of  mind. 
The  child  has  a  mind,  a  nervous  system,  as  well  as  a  body,  and  it 
has  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  he  is  mentally  as  well  as  physically 
immature,  and  susceptible  and  plastic.  The  abolition  of  child 
labor  and  the  establishment  of  its  substitutes,  particularly  suitable 
schooling,  suitable  play,  and  suitable  work,  is  a  task  of  mental 
hygiene. 

The  nervous  disorders  and  derangements  in  which  child  labor 
may  be  a  contributing  factor  are  of  great  variety.     They  range  all 
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the  way  from  slight  abnormalities  to  fimctional  diseases  in  which 
the  power  of  sight,  or  the  use  of  arms  or  legs,  has  been  lost.  Of 
especial  significance  from  our  present  standpoint  are  the  so-called 
"neuroses  of  development,"  commonly  described  under  such  heads 
as  chorea,  dementia  praecox,  hysteria,  psychasthenia.  Chorea  is  a 
disease  of  childhood  and  dementia  praecox  of  youth;  but  the  roots 
of  most  functional  disorders  of  adulthood,  as  of  childhood  and  youth, 
are  found  in  the  early  years.  Most  child  laborers  are  in  that  par- 
ticular period — early  adolescence — when  neurotic  disturbances  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  appear  and  become  seated. 

Too  little  consideration  is  given  to  the  tragedy  and  cost  of 
preventable  nervous  disease.  It  is  said  that  the  growth  of  insanity 
in  this  country  is  outstripping  that  of  population.  The  lesser  men- 
tal ills,  we  are  told  on  good  authority,  are  increasing  with  even 
greater  rapidity.  The  time  of  prevention  is  childhood,  but  we  are 
doing  to  children  what  we  should  not  do — making  them  men  and 
women  too  soon.  The  mental  hygienist  as  well  as  the  modern  edu- 
cator knows  that  nature  would  have  children  be  children  before  they 
are  men  and  women. 

Nature,  instead  of  telling  the  child  to  grow  and  develop  and 
instructing  him  in  ways  and  means,  endowed  him  with  the  play 
impulse.  Play,  as  spontaneous,  self-expressive  activity,  is  always 
according  to  nature.  It  conforms  at  every  moment  of  the  child's 
life  to  the  genetics  of  his  growth  and  development.  On  the  posi- 
tive side,  it  reflects  the  neuro-muscular  coordinations  established  at 
the  time  and  establishes  those  that  are  ready  to  be  formed.  It 
reflects  also  the  various  instinctive  tendencies  (or  many  of  them)  as 
they  ripen — and  helps  to  ripen  and  strengthen  them.  In  short,  it 
obeys  the  self-finding  and  self -developing  push  within  the  child. 
On  the  negative  side,  it  respects  the  limitations  of  the  child  as  re- 
gards these  neuro-muscular  coordinations  and  psychic  motives.  In 
true  play  no  movement  is  made  or  action  performed  ahead  of  its 
natural  and  normal  time ;  there  is  no  unreadiness  of  body  or  of  mind 
for  that  movement  or  that  action.  Thus  it  fosters  no  prematuri- 
ties or  precocities  of  physical  psychical  or  psycho-physical  develop- 
ment. Its  activities,  being  timely  not  only,  but  interesting,  since 
interest  and  play  are  one  and  inseparable  as  body  and  soul,  are  with- 
out that  defective  psychic  motivation  so  common  to  child  labor  and 
so  favorable  to  cumulative  fatigue,  which  in  turn  is  favorable  to  the 
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inception  of  those  dread  diseases  of  personality,  the  neuroses  and 
psychoses. 

Child  labor,  in  many  of  its  forms,  constitutes  a  repressive  en- 
vironment. It  is  no  respecter  of  the  instinctive  needs,  develop- 
mental demands,  and  natural  interests  and  desires  common  to  all 
normal  children.  It  is  no  respecter  of  individuals  and  of  their  dif- 
ferences in  interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  free  bodily  movement  is  denied  and  that  proper  periods  of 
relaxation  are  not  given.  Labor-saving  devices  in  the  factory  have 
rendered  work  more  sedentary,  depriving  the  large,  basal  muscles 
of  their  due  proportion  of  exercise  and  at  the  same  time  making 
an  excessive  demand  for  the  fine  and  exact  movements  of  the  small, 
accessory  muscles.  What  is  true  of  adult  workers,  as  industry  has 
become  more  and  more  specialized,  is  true  of  children  in  their  even 
more  mechanical  occupations.  Personal  initiative,  personal  respon- 
sibility, and  personal  interest  in  results  have  less  and  less  oppor- 
tunity to  function.  Constructiveness,  self-assertiveness,  sociality, 
playfulness — these  instincts  and  desires  are  thwarted  and  balked  in 
child  labor,  and  on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  the  factory.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  much  of  the  work  of  the  child  laborer  is  done 
with  defective  motivation.  Sometimes  it  is  motivated  by  fear. 
We  find  in  child  labor  an  involuntary  servitude  of  children  to  pur- 
poses not  their  own  and  often  beyond  their  real  powers — a  servi- 
tude in  what  to  them  is  a  foreign  land,  a  doing  of  things  which  they 
cannot  do.  Lacking,  of  course,  is  that  natural  spontaneity  and 
enthusiasm  of  childhood  and  youth  upon  which  the  symmetry  of 
psychic  life  and  growth  depends. 

Defectively  motivated  work — work  that  is  done  with  psychic 
friction — probably  leads  directly  to  nervous  disturbance  and  dis- 
order, as  well  as  indirectly  through  the  fatigue  it  occasions.  It 
produces  emotional  effects  of  some  kind.  It  upsets  emotional  equi- 
librium to  some  extent.  Something  happens  in  consequence  of  the 
repressed  instincts,  thwarted  interests,  and  balked  desires  of  the 
child  laborer.  Surely  this  is  true:  If  the  child  cannot  do  what  he 
wants  to  do,  what  he  is  instinctively  impelled  to  do,  he  can  think — 
he  can  wish  and  dream  in  terms  of  his  normal  impulsions.  But  his 
thought-life  is  denied  the  test  of  actual  application.  A  cleavage 
comes  between  thinking  and  doing.  Queer  complexes  are  built  up, 
m^anifesting  themselves  in  queer  behavior.      Consider  the  play  im- 
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pulse.  It  may  have  been  weakened  by  child  labor,  so  that  the  child 
does  not  consciously  miss  the  absence  of  play.  Nevertheless  play 
is  essential  to  the  full  integration  of  the  personality.  It  is  the 
secret  of  all  progress  in  the  individual  and  the  race.  Play  is  self- 
expression,  and  self-expression  is  growth,  and  growth  is  normal. 
The  individual  who  does  not  play  soon  deteriorates  because  so  few 
of  his  powers  are  used. 

The  psychical  side  of  the  child  labor  evil  might  be  stated  partly 
in  terms  of  suggestibility.  Children  are  more  suggestible  than 
adults.  Fatigue  enhances  suggestibility.  In  child  labor  we  have 
a  combination  of  the  two  factors.  Suggestibility  and  fatigue  may 
become  psycohpathic,  with  consequences  many  and  serious.  Con- 
ditions which  involve  fatigue  and  particularly  the  cumulation  of 
fatigue,  which  lower  the  general  physical  tone,  whiqh  separate  the 
child  from  his  own  natural  society,  which  destroys  self-confidence 
and  initiative,  which  starve  the  instinct  of  workmanship  instead  of 
feeding  it,  which  present  an  experience  of  repeated  failure,  which 
are  marked  by  such  concomitants  as  worry  and  fear,  which  fail  to 
develop  a  rich  fund  of  wholesome,  objective  interests,  are  conditions 
found  in  child  labor  and  in  the  etiology  of  nervous  dieases  and  per- 
sonality disturbances  of  various  sorts,  Sanif)dng  and  prophylactic 
are  interesting,  fruitful  work,  well  suited  to  the  individual's  powers, 
and  plenty  of  play.  Here  we  come  upon  the  distinction  between 
child  labor  and  children's  work  (another  name  for  suitable  work), 
and  upon  the  deprivation  of  play  as  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  child  labor  evil.  It  is  incontrovertible  that  there  would  be  less 
mental  ill-health  and  deficiency  among  adults  today  if  there  had 
been  in  the  past  years  less  child  labor  and  more  childhood  play. 

The  enormous  child  labor  turnover  has  its  own  significance  from 
the  standpoint  of  mental  hygiene.  In  considerable  part  it  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  adolescent  restlessness — this  changing  about  from 
job  to  job — but  other  factors  operate.  The  instincts,  interests,  and 
desires — such  as  those  of  initiative,  construe tiveness,  curiosity — 
thwarted,  it  may  have  been,  in  school,  are  likely  to  be  thwarted 
again  in  child  labor.  There  is  disappointment  and  disillusion,  with 
usually  no  counsel  to  mitigate  the  shock  or  help  the  child  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  new  conditions;  no  aid  is  given  toward  the  achieve- 
m.ent  of  a  normal  outlook  on  life  and  work.  The  child  tries  one 
job   after  another,   vainly   seeking   satisfaction  or   self-expression. 
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There  is  intermittent  work  and  idleness.  Under  conditions  such 
as  these,  of  coiirse,  little  is  gained  in  the  way  of  vocational  training 
or  of  helpful  discipline.  Indeed,  the  result  is  quite  otherwise  in 
very  many  cases.  Habits  of  vacillation,  of  change,  and  of  failure 
are  formed,  leaving  their  marks  in  weakened  will  and  character. 
Repeated  failure  in  this  period  affects  the  mental  health  seriously 
and  permanently,  and  with  the  child  of  neurotic  constitution  it  is 
highly  dangerous  to  mind  and  personality. 

Not  cities,  nor  city  streets,  nor  factories  are  the  true  homes  of 
childhood,  but  rather  the  fields  and  forests,  the  rivers  among  the 
hills  and  the  shores  of  the  sea.  The  city  is  a  false  environment  for 
children,  even  the  confining  walls  of  the  schoolhouse,  but  how  much 
more  so  is  the  factory,  with  its  manifold  noises,  its  monotonies  of 
noise,  its  rhythms  false  to  nature!  Other  sounds  and  truer  har- 
monies— the  notes  of  birds,  the  singing  of  winds  through  the  pines, 
the  murmur  and  babble  of  brooks — these  are  a  fitter  environment, 
which,  alas,  we  can  now  provide  for  many  children  only  in  abbre- 
viated and  vicarious  ways.  As  of  sounds,  so  of  sights:  views  of  the 
mighty  ocean  and  of  broad  plains;  sunrise  and  sunset;  a  bed  of 
wild  flowers;  the  colors  of  nature  herself.  As  Hall,  Curtis,  Gulick, 
Patrick  and  others  have  been  telling  us  in  their  discussions  of  play, 
the  natural  activities  and  proper  environment  of  children  go  back 
to  the  activities  and  environment  of  primitive  man — to  simple, 
elemental  things.  So  far  as  possible,  we  must  enable  children  to 
lead  the  simple  life  and  the  life  of  play;  we  must  mitigate  for  them, 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  the  stress  and  strain  of  urban  life.  But 
even  in  the  country  places,  in  the  great  original  outdoors,  children 
are  growing  up  under  conditions  not  in  keeping  with  the  needs  and 
demands  of  their  own  natiires. 


Ignorance  is  self-perpetuating.  Poor  schools  may  become  endemic  in  a 
region.  Nevertheless,  the  intelligent  communities  must  submit  to  be  governed 
in  part  by  the  representatives  of  the  dark-minded  districts.  No  wonder  they 
resort  to  state  compulsion  or  state  financial  aid  to  level  up  educational  oppor- 
tunities within  the  state  and  advocate  Federal  compulsion  or  Federal  financial 
aid  to  level  up  within  the  nation.  Nor  is  this  tendency  to  nationalize  educa- 
tion peculiarly  American;  it  is,  in  fact,  world  wide.  All  progressive  people 
are  coming  to  feel  that  the  child's  schoohng  is  too  much  a  social  concern  to  be 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  parents,  or  even  of  the  local  community. — 
Edward  A.  Ross  in  "The  Princplies  of  Sociology.'' 


ALICE    IN    THE    NEWSPAPERS 

*'Well,  in  our  country,^'  said  Alice,  still  panting  a  little,  ''you'd 
generally  get  to  somewhere  else,  if  you  ran  very  fast  for  a  long  time  as 
we've  been  doing.'' 

''A  slow  sort  of  country!"  said  the  Queen.  ''Now  here,  you  see, 
it  takes  all  the  running  you  can  do  to  keep  in  the  same  place." — From 
''Through  The  Looking-Glass"  by  Lewis  Carroll. 

FROM  PENNSYLVANIA 

"Announcing  that  business  conditions  do  not  warrant  the 
further  operation  of  continuation  schools  for  school  children  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16  years,  Representative  James  A.  Dunn  of  a  big 
industrial  section  of  Philadelphia  gave  notice  today  that  he  will 
offer  a  measure  .  .  .  seeking  to  abolish  this  important  feature  of 
the  school  code.  ...  At  the  same  time  Dunn  expressed  the  belief 
that  14-year  old  children  who  have  reached  the  eighth  grade  are  suf- 
ficiently equipped  from  an  educational  standpoint  and  consequently 
he  believes  it  unnecessary  that  the  law  should  require  they  spend 
one  day  a  week  in  school  with  a  consequent  loss  of  wages." 
— Pittsburgh  {Pa.)  Dispatch. 


AND   MASSACHUSETTS 

"Unquestionably  there  are  many  children  who  would  be  better 
off  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school  to  their  sixteenth  year.  There 
are  others  who  would  be  better  off  in  steady  employment.  Besides 
these  is  the  class  whose  earnings  are  actually  essential  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  families.  Nobody  who  is  interested  in  child  life  would 
willingly  deprive  the  young  of  any  of  its  advantages.  In  the  present 
discussion,  however,  the  question  arises  whether  we  have  not  already 
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reached  the  point  in  compulsory  school  age  where  the  decision  of 
future  attendance  at  school  in  preference  to  accepting  steady  work 
cannot  safely  be  left  to  parents." — Fall  River  {Mass.)  Herald. 

THE   parents'   reply 

"The  other  day  a  backwoods  planter  in  Georgia  burned  down 
the  rural  schoolhouse  so  that  his  children  could  not  be  compelled 
to  attend  when  he  wanted  them  to  work  on  the  farm." — Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Leader. 

AS   TO   JUVENILE   COURTS 

"Juvenile  courts,  as  administered,  are  doing  much  greater  harm 
than  good.  It  is  notable  that  many  of  the  most  startling  crimes 
of  today  are  committed  by  very  young  men.  These  are  boys  who 
ten  years  ago  were  being  put  on  probation,  paroled  and  given  sus- 
pended sentences  and  the  like  by  a  lot  of  well  meaning,  soft  hearted 
visionaries.  .  .  .  For  offenders  in  crimes  involving  unprovoked  per- 
sonal violence  for  the  purpose  of  robbery  there  should  be  no  clem- 
ency, no  mercy,  no  probation,  and  no  suspended  or  commuted  sen- 
tences either  for  the  first  offence  or  otherwise.  .  .  .  The  best  rem- 
edy for  the  crime  wave  is  to  substitute  a  little  old-fashioned,  garden 
variety,  horse  sense  for  the  drooling  and  maudlin  sentimentality 
which  appears  to  have  fastened  itself  on  us." — Dr.  Frank  H.  Camp- 
bell in  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald. 


Abbreviations 


"For  why  you  call  my  boy  a  poor  nut?"  queried  an  indignant 
mother  who  confronted  the  dietition  of  a  New  Jersey  charities 
association  the  other  morning  at  her  office  door.  And  the  latter 
has  not  yet  found  a  way  of  convincing  Mrs.  Caruso  that  "poor  nut" 
on  the  face  of  Angelo's  card  stands  for  poor  nutrition. — Survey. 


Thus  the  system  continues:  industry  offers  to  children  the  bribe  of  a  pre- 
mature economic  independence  in  order  to  tempt  them  to  tasks  that  will  lower 
the  level  of  their  whole  future  lives,  both  as  wage-earners  and  as  citizens. — 
Janus,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  February,  1921. 


CIVILIZED 


All  day  long 
We  followed  the  trails 
On  the  high  ridges 
Looking  far  down 
On  the  ribbon  roads 
And  the  quiet  towns 
Of  the  hills- 
Till,  just  as  evening  fell, 
We  dropped 
To  the  misty  valley 
And  found  our  ferryboat 
On  the  tossing  waves 
Of  the  bay. 
So 

We  came  to  the  city, 
And  as  we  came 
There  flashed 
Out  of  the  purple  dusk 
Of  the  nearing  shore 
GOLDEN  LIGHTS 
HIGH 

On  the  dark  heavens, 
Announcing 
Somebody's  OATS 
And  somebody's  PICKLES, 
And  thus  I  knew 
We  were  reaching 
CIVILIZATION! 


II 

I  do  not  know 

If  the  people  under  those  lights 

Are  HAPPIER 

Than  savages. 

I  do  not  know 

If  they  have  learned 

To  be  KINDER. 

I  do  not  know 

If  they  love  BEAUTY 

And  JUSTICE, 

And  Httle  CHILDREN 

MORE 

Than  the  redmen  did 

When  they  camped 

On  these  shores. 

If  they  are  wiser 

In  LIVING, 

But  I  know 

They  are  CIVILIZED! 

For  they  have  learned  to  take 

The  lightning  of  heaven 

And  the  wild  waters 

Rushing  down  mountains 

And  make  of  them 

SIGNS 

For  the  selHng  of  pickles! 


By  "Anise^'  in  the  Sacramento  Tribune. 
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Roads  to  Childhood,  Views  and  Reviews  of  Children's  Books. 
Moore.     New  York:   George  H.  Doran  Company. 


Annie  Carroll 


An  exceedingly  sympathetic  discussion  of  an  important  but  disregarded 
subject  is  this  book  by  one  of  the  pioneers  in  our  Public  Library  work  with 
children.  The  author  makes  use  of  her  own  personal  experiences  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  the  favorite  children's  books  of  the  past  and  present  are  those 
that  realize  the  needs  and  desires  of  children,  and  that  "dreams,  fancies,  humor, 
which  are  the  natural  heritage  of  childhood,  are  at  the  foundation  of  what  is 
beautiful  and  poetical  in  literature,  art  and  human  experience." 

Besides  being  valuable  for  its  many  practical  suggestions  about  books 
children  really  enjoy — a  serious  matter  which  is  so  rarely  appreciated  by  many 
grown-up  donors — her  book  has  a  most  delightful  way  of  whisking  its  readers 
back  to  the  days  when  their  own  world  was  full  of  adventures  and  fairies,  and 
heroic  deeds  were  merely  a  question  of  opportunity.  It  is  a  book  with  a  charm 
that  makes  it  thoroughly  enjoyable  as  well  as  worth  while. 

H.  B.  S. 


Character  Training  in  Childhood. 
Maynard  &  Co. 


Mary  S.  Haviland.      Boston:    Small, 


A  popular  treatment  of  scientific  material,  this  book  is  intended  more  for 
pleasantly  educational  reading  than  for  intensive  study.  It  is  evidently  written 
by  one  who  is  most  sincere  in  her  interest  in  her  subject  and  shows  the  keen 
insight  of  a  woman  who  vividly  remembers  her  own  childhood.  Miss  Haviland 
dedicates  her  work  "To  the  Fathers  and  Mothers  of  America,  to  whom  is  en- 
trusted the  task  of  moulding  their  country's  future  through  moulding  her  citi- 
zens." From  prenatal  care  to  the  force  of  religion  in  the  life  of  the  maturing 
boy  or  girl,  the  book  touches  lightly  on  each  step  of  development— nourishment, 
habits,  play,  work,  education,  self-expression,  control,  the  dangerous  days  of 
adolescence  and  the  power  of  environing  home-life  to  make  for  strength.  Al- 
though written  primarily  for  parents,  any  trainer  of  children  would  lay  the 
book  down  more  thoughtful  of  the  task  in  hand,  more  comprehensive  of  the 
child's  way  of  looking  at  things,  more  understanding,  altogether,  of  the  duty 
of  preparedness  in  the  upbringing  of  a  child-citizen. 

H.  B.  S. 
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The  Southern  Highlander  and  His  Homeland.     John  C.  Campbell.     New 
York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Publication  Department.     Price  $3.50. 

To  be  reviewed  in  the  August  issue. 


Principles  of  Labor  Legislation.     John  R.  Commons  and  John  B.  Andrews. 

New  York:   Harper  and  Brothers.     $2.75. 

The  publication  of  this  revised  and  up-to-date  edition  of  the  "Principles  of 
Labor  Legislation' '  should  be  welcomed  by  all  students  and  workers  in  the 
social  welfare  field.  No  other  book  takes  its  place  and  its  place  is  important. 
It  is  a  book  of  legislative  practice  as  well  as  of  legislative  theory,  with  descrip- 
tions of  foreign  as  well  as  of  American  practice. 


The  Nation  and  the  Schools.     John  A.  H.  Keith  and  William  C.  Bagley. 
New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company. 

This,  in  the  words  of  the  subtitle,  is  "A  Study  in  the  Application  of  the 
Principle  of  Federal  Aid  to  Education  in  the  United  States."  It  is  really  a 
brief  for  the  Smith-Towner  bill — "a  collection  of  fact  and  argument  designed 
to  show  that  the  Nation  is,  in  a  very  real  sense,  an  educational  unit,  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  assume  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing schools  throughout  the  country,  and  that  there  should  be  established  in 
Washington  an  adequate  agency  through  which  the  educational  needs  of  the 
Nation  as  a  Nation  may  be  made  vocal." 

Junior  Wage  Earners.     Anna  Y.  Reed.     New  York:   Macmillan  Company. 
Reserved  for  review  in  later  issue. 


What  the  War  Teaches  About  Education.     Ernest  Carroll  Moore.     New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.40. 

This  is  a  collection  of  varied  addresses  and  papers  on  educational  topics. 
It  really  is  not  a  war  book,  despite  its  title;  the  war  comes  in  for  illustrative 
purposes — importantly  but  incidentally.  Such  subjects  as  "Contemporary 
Ideals  in  Education"  and  "The  Child  in  Modern  Society"  are  discussed.  There 
are  several  discussions  of  the  "transfer  of  training"  fallacy.  The  practicaliza- 
tion  of  the  school  curriculum  receives  considerable  attention  and  there  is  an 
address  on  religious  education. 


The  Psychology  of  Social  Reconstruction.     George  T.  W.  Patrick.    Bos- 
ton:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  reviewer  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  sorry  for  anyone  who  has  not  read, 
or  is  not  going  to  read.  Professor  Patrick's  stimulating  volume,  "  The  Psychology 
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of  Social  Reconstruction."  Professor  Patrick  does  not  attempt  to  solve  the 
social  problem,  even  on  paper,  but  he  does  show  the  factors  in  human  nature 
which  must  be  considered  in  any  practicable  scheme  looking  toward  a  better 
civilization.  .After  listing  proposed  programs  such  as  Syndicalism,  Commun- 
ism, Bolshevism,  Anarchism,  the  I.  W.  W.,  the  Non-Partisan  League,  Social 
Democracy,  Collectivism,  Cooperation,  Industrial  Democracy,  Socialism,  Votes 
for  Women,  Feminism,  Prohibition,  the  Single  Tax,  and  the  League  of  Nations, 
he  goes  on  to  say:  "The  trouble  is  that  all  of  these  social  re-organization  plans 
have  been  worked  out  too  largely  from  the  political  and  economic  standpoint 
rather  than  from  the  psychological  standpoint."  "It  will  be  well,"  he  says, 
"to  build  our  house  of  civilization  to  fit  the  man  who  is  to  live  in  it." 

A  few  quotations  will  serve  to  indicate  Professor  Patrick's  thought.  "  Man's 
original  nature  cannot  be  changed  very  much  in  the  years  to  come  as  we  measure 
time,  but  his  instincts,  so  far  as  they  seem  to  us  bad,  may  be  redirected  and 
sublimated,  and  so  far  as  they  are  good  we  may  use  all  our  efforts  to  conserve 
or  create  a  social  order  that  is  in  harmony  with  them.  The  method  of  repres- 
sion is  fraught  with  danger."  "The  real  menace  to  our  future  happiness  is  not 
poverty,  slavery,  tyranny,  oppression,  and  inequality.  These  things,  like  the 
idle  rich,  are  of  course  an  offense  to  our  age  and  will  steadily  be  eliminated. 
But  the  real  dangers  of  the  future  are  the  mediocrity  and  stagnation  which  would 
ultimately  fall  upon  the  mere  increase  of  wealth  and  its  even  distribution.  This 
would  be  to  settle  upon  all  classes  of  society  the  devitalizing  and  enervating 
effects  of  mere  comforts,  conveniences,  luxuries,  and  leisure.  What  we  have  to 
do  is  to  find  a  social  order  which  shall  save  all  classes  from  the  deadening  in- 
fluences of  wealth  and  leisure,  and  which  shall  give  so  much  scope  to  basic 
human  interests  and  instincts  as  shall  redeem  our  new  world  from  becoming 
stale  and  uninteresting.  This  new  social  order  will  not  come  by  sudden  revolu- 
tion, but  by  education  and  patient  effort."  "Some  future  period  may  smile  at 
our  childlike  devotion  to  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  or  self-expression,  or 
the  full,  free,  and  abundant  life,  to  the  neglect  of  many  other  equally  important 
ideas.  In  all  our  discussion  now  about  social  reconstruction  and  a  new  social 
order,  is  it  not  a  little  peculiar  that  the  ideas  which  we  are  trying  so  hard  to 
realize  in  this  new  social  order — liberty,  equality,  efficiency,  opportunity,  self- 
expression,  and  self-determination — are  just  the  ones  that  already  mark  this 
period  when  compared  with  other  past  periods  and  past  civilizations?  We  may 
be  deficient  in  these  virtues,  but  we  have  them  in  profuse  abundance  as  compared 
with  other  times,  and  we  have  them  in  excess  as  compared  with  other  virtues, 
such  as  love  of  beauty  and  of  symmetry,  proportion,  moderation,  measure,  and 
limitation  of  desires.  Is  it  safe  to  enter  so  passionately  upon  the  remodeling 
of  our  social  institutions  with  our  eyes  fixed  so  exclusively  upon  any  one  circle 
of  ideas?"  "What  is  lacking  in  all  these  forms  of  self-expression  is  the  'inner 
check,'  the  motive  of  restraint  and  reserve,  the  discipline  of  the  wise  man  who 
looks  beyond  the  present.  In  Platonic  phrase,  it  is  'justice,'  the  justice  which 
the  young  man  owes  to  his  coming  years,  the  justice  which  each  generation 
owes  to  the  next,  the  justice  which  each  individual  owes  to  society.  Every 
young  man  is  free  to  live  the  full  and  abundant  life  up  to  the  point  of  not  in- 
fringing upon  the  strength  and  integrity  of  his  coming  manhood.     Every  gen- 
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eration  is  free  to  live  the  full  and  abundant  life  up  to  the  point  of  not  infringing 
upon  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  next  generation.  Every  individual  is 
free  to  live  the  full  and  abundant  life  up  to  the  point  of  not  infringing  upon  the 
full  and  abundant  life  of  all  the  others  in  the  group."  "  Possibly  there  is  a  higher 
kind  of  self-realization  than  that  found  through  self-expression.  Self-realiza- 
tion may  indeed  be  the  highest  goal  of  human  endeavor,  but  the  self  to  be  real- 
ized may  be  the  larger  self  of  our  collective  being,  including  succeeding  gener- 
ations." 


Courtis  Standard  Practice  Tests  in  Handwriting.  Stuart  A.  Courtis 
and  Lena  A.  Shaw.  Specimen  Set,  50  cents  postpaid.  Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son,  New  York:   World  Book  Company. 

These  tests  start  out  to  win  the  confidence  of  educators  v/ith  all  the  advan- 
tage of  the  reputation  of  the  Courtis  Tests  in  Arithmetic. 


Our  Southern  Highlanders.      Horace  Kephart.      New  York:    Macmillan 
Company,  $2.50. 

This  new  edition  of  Mr.  Kephart's  classic  description  of  life  in  the  Southern 
Highlands  should  be  welcomed.  Mr.  Kephart  knows  well  the  Appalachian 
country  and  its  people,  and  his  book  may  properly  be  called  "as  interesting  as 
a  novel."  It  is  no  more  interesting,  however,  than  it  is  authoritative.  The 
book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  sociology,  yet  is  full  of  color,  incident,  and 
folks.     The  volume  is  profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  photographs. 

Though  Mr.  Kephart  is  very  little  given  to  discussion,  he  concludes  with 
the  following  paragraph:  "The  great  need  of  our  mountaineers  today  is  trained 
leaders  of  their  own.  The  future  of  Appalachia  lies  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
those  resolute  native  boys  and  girls  who  win  the  education  fitting  them  for  such 
leadership.  Here  is  where  the  nation  at  large  is  summoned  by  a  solemn  duty. 
And  it  should  act  quickly,  because  commercialism  exploits  and  debauches  quickly. 
But  the  schools  needed  here  are  not  ordinary  graded  schools.  They  should  be 
vocational  schools  that  will  turn  out  good  farmers,  good  mechanics,  good  house- 
wives. Meantime  let  a  model  farm  be  established  in  every  mountain  county 
showing  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  mountain  land.  Such  object  lessons  would 
speedily  work  an  economic  revolution.  It  is  an  economic  problem,  funda- 
mentally, that  the  mountaineer  has  to  face." 


The  Community  Health  Problem.     Athel  C.  Burnham,  M.D.     New  York 
City:   The  Macmillan  Company. 

There  is  great  need  of  understanding  how  the  common  man  may  obtain 
scientific  medical  care  without  the  delay  and  neglect  which  lead  all  too  fre- 
quently to  poverty  as  well  as  serious  physical  handicaps.  We  have  not  found 
a  way  to  overcome  the  prevalent  blighting  effect  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
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as  regards  maintaining  good  health.  The  technique  of  obtaining  community 
support  and  cooperation  for  those  public-health  activities  which  are  of  proved 
value  deserves  our  most  serious  consideration.  This  little  book  presents,  in 
well-arranged  form,  a  discussion  of  a  number  of  movements  which  are  honestly- 
facing  these  difficult  problems.  Dr.  Burnham  impresses  us  that  we  have  too 
long  neglected  the  economics  of  public  health.  Economics  is  so  inseparably 
linked  up  with  the  health  problem  that  the  economic  phases  should  be  worked 
out  as  carefully  as  the  bacteriological  ones.  Dr.  Burnham  presents  material 
from  various  studies  to  show  the  need  for  more  and  better  community  health 
service.  He  discusses  the  relation  of  sickness  to  poverty  and  the  relation  of 
the  private  physician  to  sickness. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  campaign  for  better  health,  of  health  departments 
and  of  the  various  activities  of  public  health  nurses,  he  plunges  into  the  mooted 
questions  of  health  insurance  and  state  medicine.  The  reviewer  would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  so  important  that  the  reader 
agrees  that  either  of  these  plans  for  extending  medical  service  is  practicable  or 
advisable  as  that  ever>'-  intelligent  person  study  the  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems involved  in  our*  failure  to  make  our  present  knowledge  as  to  the  cause 
and  treatment  of  disease  available  and  applicable  to  our  whole  population. 
Dr.  Burnham  discusses  the  effect  of  workmen's  compensation.  He  presents  a 
statement  of  good  public  health  practice  in  industry,  and  the  good  features  of 
Health  Centers,  the  Social  Unit  Experiment,  and  much  which  has  been  learned 
through  endowed  health  demonstrations.  His  discussion  of  rehabilitation  of 
the  disabled  and  of  the  medical  and  after-care  of  the  tuberculous  gives  further 
appreciation  of  the  economics  of  the  health  problem. 

This  book  should  certainly  be  read  by  economists,  social  workers  and 
physicians.  The  problems  discussed  must  have  wider  publicity  and  more 
thorough  study.  The  present  individualistic  practice  of  medicine  must  give 
way  for  more  group  medicine,  and  this  will  not  be  accomplished  through  a 
laissez  faire  policy  nor  through  fear  of  health  insurance  and  state  medicine. 
Thought-provoking  discussion,  probably  some  experimentation  and  most  cer- 
tainly the  earnest  cooperation  of  the  medical  profession  are  essential  to  a  course 
which  will  mean  progress.  More  books  on  this  order  and  more  discussion  will 
promote  intelligent  public  opinion. 

H.  H.  M. 


The  mediaeval  church  taught  the  children  of  the  common  people  what  was 
essential  to  salvation,  but  had  no  idea  of  educating  them  to  rise  in  life.  The 
state  at  first  institutes  universities  to  provide  it  with  trained  servants,  but  as 
it  gains  in  social  purpose  it  pushes  general  education.  In  fact,  the  spirit  of  a 
government  may  very  well  be  gauged  by  noting  its  policy  with  reference  to  the 
different  grades  of  ducation.  If  it  is  generous  in  elementary  schools  but  stingy 
in  high  schools,  it  reflects  the  ideas  of  the  comfortable  classes,  who  can  pay 
tuition.  Only  when  it  opens  an  educational  path  to  the  summit  for  every 
youth  able  to  climb  the  Parnassian  steeps  is  it  in  the  way  of  democratizing 
knowledge. — Edward  A  Ross  in  "  The  Principles  of  Sociology." 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 


How  and  When  Organized 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  was  organized  April 
15,  1904,  and  incorporated  by  Act  of  Congress,  February  21,  1907. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  the  coming  together  of  several  men  and  women 
who,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  had  been  aroused  by  what 
they  had  seen  of  child  labor  in  some  of  its  worst  forms,  and  to  the 
publication  of  census  figures  showing  the  great  extent  of  the  evil. 


General  Aims 

The  object  of  the  Committee  is  to  safeguard  American  child- 
hood as  affected  by  industrial  and  agricultural  conditions.  The 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  progressive  legislation  and  the 
development  of  enlightened  public  opinion  are  essential  features  of 
the  Committee's  policy.  The  Committee's  effort  goes  beyond 
legislation — it  goes  beyond  prohibition  to  all  practicable  means  and 
methods  of  prevention,  some  of  which  require  legislation  and  some 
of  which  do  not.  The  Committee  is  vitally  interested  in  the  whole 
problem  of  premature  school-leaving.  It  is  interested,  as  well,  in 
the  establishment  of  the  substitutes  for  child  labor,  particularly 
suitable  schooling,  suitable  play  and  suitable  work — and  in  this 
both  as  a  method  and  as  a  goal  of  child  labor  reform.  Not  an 
unoccupied  but  a  well  occupied  childhood  is  its  aim. 

Specific  Services 

The  legislative  program  of  the  Committee  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  child  labor  laws,  compulsory  education  laws,  mothers'  pension 
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laws,  and  so-called  Children's  Codes.  Items  in  the  program  may 
be  listed  as  follows:  Better  child  labor  laws,  better  enforced;  better 
school  attendance  laws,  better  enforced;  better  schools  with  stronger 
holding  power  of  their  own;  vocational  training,  guidance,  and 
placement;  health  supervision  of  the  child  in  school  and  at  work; 
physical  examination  of  applicants  for  working  papers;  provision 
of  public  recreation  facilities  for  children;  children's  scholarships, 
mothers'  pensions,  and  other  means  of  relieving  and  preventing 
poverty;  all  children  under  16  in  school  on  full  time;  all  children 
between  16  and  18  in  part-time  or  continuation  schools  if  not  at- 
tending school  on  full  time.  Throughout  its  existence  the  Com- 
mittee has  emphasized  the  necessity  of  efficient  administration. 
In  the  last  few  years  it  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
Children's  Code,  which  represents  the  attempt,  in  a  given  state, 
to  standardize  and  coordinate  the  laws  and  administrative  agencies 
having  to  do  with  children  and  to  supply  laws  and  agencies 
covering  aspects  of  child  welfare  that  have  been  neglected  in  the 
statutes. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  from  its  inception  has 
based  its  work  on  first  hand  knowledge  gained  through  investiga- 
tion of  the  particular  phase  of  child  labor  under  discussion.  Such 
investigations  were  at  first,  of  necessity,  on  a  small  scale,  and 
devoted  to  a  specific  issue.  Today  the  Committee  has  a  large  staff 
of  trained  investigators  whose  services  are  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  any  community  desirous  of  discovering  the  truth  about  itself 
as  regards  child  welfare  in  all  its  numerous  and  interrelated  aspects. 
Several  states  have  taken  advantage  of  this  service,  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  both  public  and  private  agencies,  the  Committee  has  made 
a  ntimber  of  state-wide  child  welfare  studies.  These  surveys  cover 
such  subjects  as  Public  Health,  Education,  Dependency,  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  Institutions,  Recreation,  Child  Labor,  Agriculture, 
Rural  Life,  and  Law  and  Administration. 


Territory  Covered      i 

The  Committee  deals  with  the  child  labor  problem  as  a  local 
community  problem,  as  a  state  problem,  and  as  a  national  problem. 
It  works  throughout  the  United  States. 
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How  Individuals  or  Communities  May  Secure  Service 

By  application  to  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105 
East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 


Publications  Available  for  Distribution 

The  Committee  publishes  the  American  Child,  a  quarterly 
magazine  of  general  child  welfare.  It  also  publishes  various 
pamphlets  and  reports,  including  reports  of  its  State  child  welfare 
studies. 
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IF  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  THE  WORK 
THAT  THE  NATIONAL  CHILD 
LABOR  COMMITTEE  IS  DOING 
YOU  WILL  SECURE  AT  LEAST 
ONE  NEW  MEMBER  THIS  YEAR 
WHEN  WE  NEED  NEW  MEMBERS 
MORE     THAN     EVER     BEFORE 
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BEGINNING   WHERE   WE   DON'T   LEAVE  OFF 


We  regret  to  announce  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Felix  Adler  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  an  invitation  to  "carry  on"  in  Dr.  Adler *s  place  has  been 
accepted  by  David  Franklin  Houston,  whose  portrait  is  the 
frontispiece  of  this  magazine. 

Dr.  Adler  has  not  left  us,  but  will  remain  as  member  emeritus 
of  the  board.  We  shall  still  have  his  personal  inspiration,  counsel 
and  aid.  Not  only  that,  but  his  years  of  work  as  chairman  are  a 
treasured  possession  of  us  all.  Our  future  achievement  in  behalf 
of  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  must  be  built  upon  the  past  achieve- 
ment so  largely  due  to  his  sympathy,  vision,  and  effectualizing 
ability. 

A  philosopher  of  the  first  rank.  Dr.  Adler  has  shown  himself, 
in  his  great  variety  of  activities,  a  practical  servant  of  mankind. 
The  New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  and  its  remarkable 
school  for  children,  are  monuments  to  his  genius  for  understand- 
ing and  supplying  the  human  needs  of  people.  To  Dr.  Adler  child- 
ren as  well  as  grown-ups  are  people. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  hear  the  country-wide  appeal  of  the 
child  laborers  of  America.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the 
need  for  country-wide  organization  in  order  effectually  to  combat 
the  greed,  and  prejudice,  and  ignorance,  and  indifference  behind 
the  exploitation  of  children.  He  that  had  ears,  heard;  and  he 
that  had  eyes,  saw;  and  with  head  and  heart  and  hand  allied  he 
went  to  work.  He  has  not  only  stimulated  a  high  idealism  in  the 
Committee's  methods  of  propaganda  but  tmder  the  direction  of  his 
practical  leadership  an  organization  of  over  15,000  members  has 
been  developed  and  the  work  itself  is  carried  on  by  a  group  of 
department  directors  and  special  agents,  each  highly  trained  in  the 
branch  of  the  work  assigned  to  him.  The  Committee  has  also 
developed  the  most  intimate  and  friendly  relations  with  such  other 
agencies  in  the  field  of  social  welfare  as  are  connected  with  children, 
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so  as  to  avoid  wasteful  duplication  and  promote  the  most  econom- 
ical efficiency. 

We  have  been  working  with  Dr.  Adler  now  for  seventeen  years. 
No  one  knows  better  than  he  that  the  task  is  far  from  completion, 
in  amoimt  if  not  in  time;  but  all  of  us  know  better  than  he  how 
deeply  in  debt  to  him  are  the  children  of  America  today  and  the 
children  of  unnumbered  generations  to  come. 

They  have  been  frutiful  years — these  seventeen — since  Dr. 
Adler  helped  found  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  dur- 
ing which  he  has  served  continuously  as  chairman.  Every  State 
in  the  Union  has  a  child  labor  law  and  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance law  of  some  sort.  **0f  some  sort" — it  is  still  our  business 
to  work  for  their  improvement  and  their  better  enforcement. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  the  provision  of  relief  for  poor  families 
and  dependent  children — but  much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
Committee  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  movement  for  standard- 
izing and  coordinating  all  the  laws  of  a  state  relating  to  children 
and  establishing  adequate  administration — the  so-called  "Child- 
ren's Code"  movement — but  hardly  more  than  a  good  beginning 
has  been  made.  In  all  these  lines  of  effort,  which  we  shall  con- 
tinue, the  Committee  has  remained  true  to  its  original  purpose, 
the  abolition  of  child  labor;  for  positive  and  constructive  measures, 
touching  at  some  point  every  department  of  child  welfare,  have 
been  foimd  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  that  primary  purpose. 

There  is  more  to  be  done  than  has  yet  been  done  to  end  child 
labor  in  factories  and  cities,  but  as  Dr.  Adler  said  a  year  ago  at 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  the  next  great  task  of  the 
Committee,  no  longer  to  be  neglected,  "should  be  to  give  our  assid- 
uous attention  to  child  labor  in  agriculture."  The  Sixteenth  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Child  Labor,  held  imder  the  auspices  of  this 
Committee  at  Milwaukee  last  June,  was  a  conference  on  rural 
child  labor.  Here,  after  all,  is  to  be  found  the  bulk  of  the  child 
exploitation  and  neglect  in  America. 

No  fitter  choice  for  chairman  of  the  Committee  as  we  enter 
upon  this  "next  great  task"  could  have  been  made  than  was  made 
in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Houston,  a  profound  and  S3rmpathetic  stu- 
dent of  country  life  in  all  its  aspects  and  an  authority  upon  its 
manifold  social  and  economic  problems.  Mr.  Houston's  public 
career  is  well  known.     He  was  secretary  of  agriculture  in  President 
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Wilson's  cabinet,  1913-1920,  and  secretary  of  the  treasury,  1920- 
1921.  He  has  been  active  in  educational  affairs  throughout  his 
life  and  in  the  promotion  of  social  welfare  generally.  He  has  been 
a  teacher  and  school  superintendent,  a  college  professor  in  political 
and  social  science;  president  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas;  dean  and  later  president  of  the  University  of 
Texas;  chancellor  of  Washington  University;  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education;  chairman  of  the  Farm 
Loan  Board;  member  of  numerous  official  commissions;  and  a 
writer  of  force  and  distinction  on  historical,  economic  and  financial 
topics. 

He  was  bom  in  Monroe,  Union  County,  North  Carolina,  in 
1866;  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  South  Carolina 
College,  and  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Harvard.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  seven  different 
colleges  and  universities,  including  Harvard,  Yale  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Houston  says  he  looks  upon  his  work  with  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  as  presenting  a  great  opportunity.  It  is 
the  same  opportunity  that  is  shared  by  every  member  of  the  organi- 
zation. Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Mr.  Houston  let  us  all  prove 
equal  to  the  opportimity  which  is  ours  today. 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  DR.  FELIX  ADLER 

The  remorseless  edge  of  greed  cuts  to  the  quick  into  the  lives 
of  little  children.  It  destroys  the  finer  human  potentials  in  the 
next  generation.  It  is,  in  truth,  but  one  symptom  of  the  money- 
madness  that  threatens  to  wreck  civihzation,  but  reveals  the  evil 
in  all  its  nakedness. 
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The  crying  need  of  our  time,  as  no  one  gainsays,  is  a  more 
general  and  complete  respect  for  the  human  factor  in  industry. 
The  extreme  lengths  to  which  reckless  disregard  of  the  human  factor 
can  go,  the  disastrous  consequences  to  which  it  leads,  glaringly 
appear  in  the  abuse  of  child  labor.  At  this  point,  therefore,  a  halt 
can  be  called  and  pity  for  the  defenseless  victims,  and  a  sense  of 
the  immense  future  interests  at  stake,  will  serve  to  support  efforts 
in  this  direction,  and  awaken  the  public  conscience. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  set  itself  this  great 
task.  It  is  a  militant  and  a  constructive  organization.  It  seeks 
to  put  an  end  to  the  national  disgrace  of  child  mistreatment,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  promote  every  enterprise  that  looks  toward  a 
wiser  and  more  efficient  education  of  our  youth.  It  has  already 
taken  thousands  of  children  out  of  the  mills.  It  is  now  concen- 
trating its  attention  upon  the  larger  task  that  remains,  that  of 
securing  freedom  and  better  conditions  for  the  children  who  labor 
on  the  farms.  The  most  progressive  farm  organizations  heartily 
favor  this  beneficent  undertaking,  but  the  active  co-operation  of 
our  entire  citizenry  is  demanded  if  the  work  shall  be  carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

After  seventeen  years  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee, 
I  now  retire,  and  my  last  official  word  is  an  eager  appeal  for  the 
nationwide  support  of  my  successor  and  the  Committee  in  their 
patriotic  and  humanitarian  labors. 

Felix  Abler. 


THE  MANNER  AND  METHOD  OF  A  GREAT 

SERVICE 

Dr.  Adler's  Chairmanship  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  given  it  a  standing  which  has  silenced  criticism  in  ad- 
vance. It  has  given  a  well-nigh  universal  and  continuous  confi- 
dence in  the  wisdom  of  the  purposes  and  the  fairness  of  the  methods 
of  the  organization.  To  this  is  to  be  attributed  in  large  degree  the 
very  remarkable  fact  that  though  it  has  dealt  with  a  most  conten- 
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tious  subject  and  has  had  to  promote  legislation  opposed  by  strong 
influences,  in  the  legislatures  of  many  states  and  finally  in  Congress, 
neither  the  methods  nor  the  purposes  of  the  Committee  have  ever 
been  seriously  criticized.  Such  could  not  possibly  have  been  the 
case  under  a  leader  who  could  ever  be  thought  of  as  becommg  the 
partisan  rather  than  the  scrupulous  investigator  and  the  patient 
and  absolutely  just  appraiser  of  facts.  The  Committee's  case  was 
always  morally  won  in  advance  by  reason  of  this  method  of  approach, 
which  so  perfectly  expressed  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  its  chairman. 
In  Committee  and  Board  meetings  Dr.  Adler  always  stood  for 
the  same  method;  always  resisting  the  short  cut  resort;  always 
insisting  in  getting  all  the  facts  set  forth,  and  in  eliciting  a  real 
group  judgment  on  the  essential  points  involved.  The  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  has  raised  the  standards  of  the  equipment 
for  life  of  multitudes  of  children.  It  has  been  able  to  do  so  largely 
because  Dr.  Adler's  spirit  and  methods  are  so  wholly  in  line  with 
sound  methods  of  progress  in  a  democratic  country. 

Homer  Folks,  Vice-Chairman, 

National  Child  Labor  Committee. 


XJPW/C   FROM  THE  CHILD 
iNnWO  WELFARE  FIELD 


Rural  Children  and  Rural  Schools 

The  Journal  of  Educational  Research  contains  a  brief  report  of 
"A  Comparative  Study,  by  Educational  Measurements,  of  One- 
Room  Rural  School  Children  and  City  School  Children,'^  by  J. 
Crosby  Chapman  of  Yale  University  and  H.  L.  Eby  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cahfornia.  The  nature  of  the  problem  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  relative  advantages  of 
rural  and  city  schools.  Certain  merits  of  the  former  have  been 
emphasized  in  what  at  time  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  individual  instruction  of  the  ungraded  school  compensates 
for  the  greater  proportion  of  time  spent  in  teaching  and  the  general 
superiority  of  instruction  in  the  city  schools.  However  great  may 
be  the  desire  to  establish  the  claim  that  there  is  equahty  of  op- 
portunity for  pupils  of  both  schools,  the  only  proof  of  it  rests  upon 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  work  of  typical  schools  of  each  group. 

The  results  of  the  study  are  thus  summarized:  "An  unselected 
group  of  71  children  from  one-room  one-teacher  rural  schools,  ages 
distributed  from  11  to  13  years,  in  northern  Ohio,  was  compared 
with  a  similar  group  of  children  in  an  average  large  city  (Cleveland) 
school  by  administering  nine  psychological  and  educational  tests. 
In  the  tests  of  abilities  which  are  relatively  independent  of  school 
training — namely,  cancellation,  substitution,  opposites,  and  speUing, 
there  were  but  small  differences  in  the  attainments  of  the  two  groups; 
but  in  the  remainder  of  the  tests — namely;  writing,  information, 
addition,  hard  directions,  and  composition — the  rural  children  were 
notably  inferior.  The  inferiority  seems  to  be  directly  proportional 
to  the  extent  that  the  tested  function  is  complex  and  school-condi- 
tioned. In  addition  and  composition  the  inferiority  was  that  of 
two  to  two  and  one-half  years.      The  variabiHty  of  rural-school 
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children  was  slightly  greater  than  that  of  city-school  children  in 
tests  independent  of  school  training  and  much  greater  in  tests  de- 
pendent on  schol  training." 


Health  Protection  for  Young  Workers 

Children  who  go  to  work  between  14  and  18  years  of  age 
need  special  protection  if  they  are  to  reach  manhood  and  woman- 
hood with  good  health  and  well-developed  bodies.  The  United 
States  Children's  Bureau  has  just  issued  a  report  called  "Physical 
Standards  for  Working  Children"  in  which  a  committee  of  eleven 
physicians  appointed  by  the  Children's  Bureau  explain  how  the 
health  of  children  at  work  may  be  protected. 

An  effective  means  of  protection  lies  in  the  adoption  of  physical 
standards  which  all  children  entering  industry  are  required  by  law 
to  meet.  Eighteen  states  now  have  a  law  requiring  children  to  be 
examined  before  going  to  work.  These  states  are:  Alabama, 
Arizona,  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Massashusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and 
West  Virginia.  The  most  comprehensive  of  these  laws  requires 
that  a  child  shall  be  of  normal  development  for  his  age,  in  sound 
health  and  physically  fit  for  the  occupation  which  he  is  about  to 
enter.  But  unless  examining  physicians  have  definite  standards  by 
which  to  test  development  and  sound  health,  under-developed  and 
physically  defective  children  are  likely  to  go  to  work  early  to  their 
own  serious  disadvantage,  in  spite  of  excellent  laws  intended  for 
their  protection.  The  committee,  therefore,  has  undertaken  to 
define  what  constitutes  normal  development  and  sound  health  for 
children  applying  for  working  papers. 

The  report  of  the  committee  contains  minimum  standards  of 
height  and  weight  for  specified  ages,  based  on  the  most  trustworthy 
experience  and  present-day  practice.  It  also  lists  defects  for  which 
children  should  be  refused  certificates,  remediable  defects  for  which 
they  should  be  refused  certificates  pending  correction,  and  condi- 
tions requiring  supervision  under  which  provisional  certificates  for 
periods  of  three  months  may  be  issued.  The  points  which  examin- 
ing physicians  should  cover  if  adequate  protection  is  to  be  given 
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the  working  child  are  given  in  detail  in  the  report,  which  also  con- 
tains a  record  blank  for  the  use  of  physicians  in  making  these  exami- 
nations. Periodical  examinations  for  children  after  they  have  gone 
to  work  are  recommended  by  the  committee  as  a  still  further  means 
of  protection.  As  yet  no  state  has  taken  this  step,  though  an  excep- 
tionally good  opportunity  for  putting  into  effect  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  health  supervision,  says  the  report,  is  furnished  by  the 
compulsory  continuation-school  laws  now  in  force  in  22  states. 

The  members  of  the  committee  responsible  for  the  report  are: 
Dr.  George  P.  Barth,  Director  of  School  Hygiene,  City  Health 
Department,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Chairman;  Dr.  Emma  M.  Appel, 
Employment  Certificate  Department,  Chicago  Board  of  Education; 
Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Taliaferro  Clark,  represent- 
ing the  United  States  Public  Health  Service;  Dr.  C.  Ward  Cramp- 
ton,  Dean,  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.;  Dr.  D.  L.  Edsall,  Dean,  Harvard  Medical  School;  Dr. 
George  W.  Goler,  Health  Officer,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Harry 
Lindenthal,  Director  of  Industrial  Clinic,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.;  Dr.  H.  H.  Mitchell,  representing  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee;  Dr.  Anna  E.  Rude,  Director, 
Hygiene  Division,  United  States  Children's  Bureau;  Dr.  Thomas 
D.  Wood,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Health  Problems  and  Edu- 
cation, Columbia  University;  Miss  E.  N.  Matthews,  Director, 
Industrial  Division,  United  States  Children's  Bureau,  Secretary. 


Part-Time  Schools  for  Working  Children 

One  of  the  most  progressive  of  the  recent  movements  in  com- 
pulsory education  has  been  the  passage  by  many  states  of  continu- 
ation school  laws,  which  afford  a  child  who  has  left  school  for  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  further  education  by  providing  part-time 
compulsory  schooling  for  a  specified  nimiber  of  hours  each  week. 
Some  of  these  laws  apply  also  to  unemployed  children  or  to  children 
who  are  no  longer  subject  to  day-school  attendance  requirements. 
A  brief  analysis  of  the  continuation  and  evening  school  laws  of 
each  state,  as  well  as  those  prescribing  day-school  attendance,  is 
shown  in  a  chart  recently  issued  by  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau, 
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entitled  "State  Compulsory  School  Attendance  Standards  Affecting 
the  Employment  of  Minors,  January  1,  1921." 

This  chart  shows  that  22  states  now  have  compulsory  provisions 
for  continuation  school  attendance.  In  3  of  these  states,  however, 
the  establishment  of  such  schools  is  not  compulsory,  and  in  1,  the 
school  authorities  are  merely  empowered,  not  compelled,  to  estab- 
lish part-time  schools  and  to  require  attendance.  The  age  limit  to 
which  the  compulsory  attendance  provisions  apply  varies,  10  states 
requiring  attendance  up  to  18  years  of  age,  1  state  up  to  17,  and 
11  states  up  to  16.  The  amount  of  attendance  is  from  4  to  8  hours 
weekly;  the  laws  of  each  state  either  specify  or  imply  that  this 
period  shall  be  counted  as  part  of  the  child's  legal  working  hours. 
In  8  states,  the  law  permits  no  exemptions;  in  the  other  states, 
the  exemptions  vary,  3  excusing  a  child  who  has  completed  the 
eighth  grade.  Only  12  states  now  provide  for  evening  school  attend- 
ance, the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  day  and  continuation 
school  laws  having  obviated  this  need  to  a  great  extent,  at  least  for 
children  under  16.  In  most  of  these  states,  the  law  covers  only 
minors  over  16  who  can  not  speak,  read,  or  write  English  with  speci- 
fied proficiency,  in  1  state  applying  to  aliens  only.  As  in  the  con- 
tinuation school  laws,  the  attendance  requirement  varies,  some 
states  having  only  a  general  requirement  of  ''regular  attendance," 
others  specifying  an  attendance  of  from  four  to  eight  hours  weekly. 


Home  Care  for  Dependent  Children 

Conditions  occasioning  the  removal  of  children  from  their 
homes  and  measures  by  which  family  care  may  be  preserved  are 
discussed  in  a  report  entitled  "Children  Deprived  of  Parental  Care," 
recently  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  through  the 
Children's  Bureau.  This  report  presents  the  experiences  of  513 
children  taken  under  care  by  Delaware  agencies  and  institutions 
during  a  two-year  period.  At  least  half  these  children  had  both 
parents  living,  and  only  3  per  cent  were  full  orphans.  In  one  case 
out  of  every  five,  dehnquency  on  the  part  of  parents  or  guardians 
was  the  cause  of  the  child's  removal.  Inability  of  parents  or  guar- 
dians longer  to  care  for  the  child  occasioned  the  removal  of  almost 
one-fourth.     Delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  child  was  given  as  the 
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immediate  cause  for  somewhat  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  removals. 
For  10  per  cent  of  the  children  studied  it  appears  that  the  develop- 
mental advantages  of  normal  home  hfe  might  have  been  preserved 
had  financial  assistance  in  the  home  been  available.  Nowhere  in 
the  state,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  was  suitable  care  to  be  had  for 
subnormal  children,  who  constituted  11  per  cent  of  the  group.  A 
beginning  toward  such  provision  has  subsequently  been  made. 
Only  17  per  cent  of  the  children  were  placed  in  private  families, 
the  other  83  per  cent  being  placed  in  institutions.  This  circumstance 
is  especially  surprising  inasmuch  as  home-finding  agencies  of  other 
states  have  placed  large  numbers  of  dependent  children  in  Delaware. 
Such  measures  as  a  state  probation  system,  mothers*  pensions, 
and  placing-out  and  boarding-out  under  proper  supervision,  are 
recommended  in  the  report  as  means  for  correcting  in  part  the  social 
wastage  originating  in  child  neglect.  Delaware  has  begun  a  care- 
fully considered  forward  movement  since  the  inquiry  was  made. 
Fundamental  improvement  can  come  only  in  the  slow  but  sure 
development  of  standards  of  family  hfe  based  upon  wise  educa- 
tional, economic,  and  civic  policies. 


New  Legislation 

Encouraging  reports  are  still  coming  in  from  the  various  states. 
Indiana  has  passed  a  new  child  labor  and  compulsory  education 
law  and  now  ranks  among  the  most  progressive  states  in  this  respect. 
Massachusetts  has  extended  the  scope  of  its  employment  certificate 
law  for  children  under  16  and  for  minors  16  to  21;  has  amended 
its  street  trade  law  with  regard  to  night  work;  and  has  established  an 
8-hour  day,  and  a  6  day  or  48-hour  week  for  children  under  16.  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska  have  both  raised  the  compulsory  education 
age  and  Nebraska  has  also  provided  for  a  minimum  school  term  of 
9  months  for  both  city  and  country,  and  now  requires  all  unemployed 
children  to  be  in  school  for  full  time  work  unless  they  have  com- 
pleted the  high  school  course.  Nevada  has  also  raised  its  school 
age  and  has  provided  for  the  better  enforcement  of  its  school  attend- 
ance laws,  but  has  introduced  a  strange  amendment  to  its  child  labor 
law  providing  that  children  14  or  over  must  labor  for  their  own  or 
their  parents*  support.     New  Hampshire  has  shortened  the  working 
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day  for  boys  under  16  and  girls  under  18.  Minnesota  has  passed  its 
first  street  trades  law.  Connecticut  now  forbids  the  employment 
of  children  under  14  in  shoe-shine  parlors  and  under  16  after  6  p.m. 
in  public  bowling  alleys;  and  has  regulated  the  hours  of  labor  of 
children  under  16  to  conform  with  the  federal  law. 

In  correction  of  a  statement  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Amer- 
ican Child  we  have  heard  from  the  Director  of  the  Woman's  Divi- 
sion of  the  Texas  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  that  as  the  Texas 
Minimum  Wage  Law  was  repealed  by  the  last  legislature,  there  was 
no  further  need  for  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  and  it  was 
therefore  abolished. 


Children's  Code  Legislation  in  Nebraska 

The  Nebraska  Children's  Code  Commission  was  authorized  by 
Chapter  178  of  the  Laws  of  1919.  The  commission  was  appointed 
in  September,  1919,  and  submitted  its  report  in  January,  1921. 
The  report  of  the  commission  included  a  summarized  statement  of 
child  welfare  conditions  in  Nebraska  as  found  by  the  commission; 
certain  appropriations  were  recommended  for  child  welfare  work, 
certain  administrative  policies  were  suggested,  and  legislative  recom- 
mendations were  embodied  in  53  separate  bills  which  were  included  in 
the  report.  A  summary  of  legislative  action  on  the  report  shows  that 
of  the  bills  recommended  about  thirty  were  important  constructive 
measures,  the  others  minor,  and  often  merely  formal  amendments 
to  existing  laws.  Of  the  53  bills,  32  were  in  the  form  of  amendments 
to  existing  laws,  six  were  in  the  form  of  bills  to  substitute  new  laws 
for  existing  laws  on  the  same  subject  and  15  were  new  and  inde- 
pendent acts. 

Most  of  the  laws  recommended  were  already  in  force  in  other 
states.  Probably  the  only  feature  in  the  entire  legislative  program 
which  cannot  be  dupHcated  in  the  laws  of  one  or  more  states,  is 
found  in  bills  45,  46  and  48  as  numbered  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission. These  bills  introduce  and  define  the  terms  "fihated"  and 
"unfiliated"  child  and  provide  a  process  for  the  compulsory  com- 
mitment of  unmarried  mothers  to  the  state  institution  at  Milford 
in  certain  cases  where  the  state  finds  it  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  unborn  child.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  bill  48,  which  has 
no  precedent,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  laws  of  any  state  and  which 
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seems,  in  fact,  to  introduce  a  new  principle  in  child  welfare  legisla- 
tion, by  giving  the  state  the  right  to  commit  an  unmarried  mother 
to  an  institution  solely  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  the  interests 
of  the  unborn  child,  was  enacted  into  law  by  the  legislature  without 
any  serious  opposition.  The  chief  objections  urged  against  the 
bills  of  the  commission,  in  general,  were  that  they  were  radical 
and  that  they  provided  too  much  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  indi- 
viduals. On  these  grounds,  many  of  the  bills,  which  were  largely 
copied  from  the  laws  of  other  states,  were  killed  in  the  legislature, 
while  the  one  bill,  which  has  no  precedent  in  legislation,  and  which 
goes  farther  than  any  other  state  has  gone  in  interfering  with  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  in  the  interest  of  child  welfare  was  adopted 
without  question. 

Of  the  53  bills  recommended,  20  were  passed  by  the  legislature. 
Of  these  one  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  and  19  became  laws.  Of 
these  19  acts,  4  are  in  the  form  of  new  and  independent  laws,  while 
15  are  amendments  to  existing  laws. 


Child  Labor  and  Workmen's  Compensation 

In  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  for  June,  1921,  appears  an  account 
of  an  interesting  judicial  decision  in  West  Virginia: 

The  status  under  the  workmen's  compensation  laws  of  the 
various  States  of  a  minor  employed  in  violation  of  the  child-labor 
statute  is  variously  decided  by  the  different  courts.  In  some  States 
the  law  itself  provides  that  it  is  limited  to  persons  legally  employed ; 
in  others  it  is  provided  that  minors  are  included  whether  legally  or 
illegally  employed;  while  in  others  the  matter  is  open  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  court.  West  Virginia  belongs  to  the  first  group. 
A  case  involving  an  injury  to  a  boy  under  14  years  of  age  about  a 
mine,  in  violation  of  the  child-labor  law,  was  recently  passed  upon 
by  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  of  that  State  (Mangus  v.  Proctor- 
Eagle  Coal  Co.,  105  S.  E.,  909).  The  boy  was  injured  while  hook- 
ing loaded  coal  cars  to  a  rope  or  cable  by  which  they  were  drawn 
upon  a  tipple.  The  law  forbids  the  employment  of  any  boy  under 
14  years  of  age  "in  any  coal  mine,"  and  while  a  verdict  of  $3,000  had 
been  rendered  in  the  trial  court,  this  was  subsequently  set  aside  on 
the  ground  that  the  child-labor  law  had  not  been  violated,  and  that 
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the  boy's  remedies  were  exclusively  such  as  were  given  by  the  work- 
men's compensation  act.  The  court  of  appeal,  however,  took  the 
view  that  the  phrase  ''in  any  coal  mine,"  as  the  term  "mine"  was 
defined  in  the  statute,  included  the  incline  on  which  the  boy  was 
working  when  hurt.  Therefore  his  employment  was  unlawful,  and 
the  employer's  "subscription  to  the  workmen's  compensation  fund 
afforded  it  no  immunity  from  liability  for  injury  to  him  by  its  neg- 
ligence. In  the  case  of  an  unlawful  employment,  neither  party  to 
the  contract  is  protected  by  the  workmen's  compensation  act." 

As  the  employment  was  unlawful,  there  was  a  'prima  facie  case 
of  jury  by  negligence,  so  that  the  judgment  setting  aside  the  ver- 
dict was  reversed  and  the  verdict  reinstated  with  judgment  for  the 
injured  boy. 


Child  Labor  in  Alaska 

We  quote  from  the  "Biennial  Report  of  the  Territorial  Labor 
Commissioner  of  Alaska,  1919-20": 

Complaints  were  received  by  the  Commissioner  from  cannery  superintend- 
ents and  others  regarding  the  operation  of  Title  XII  of  the  revenue  act  of  1918 
as  passed  by  the  Congress,  which  inhibits  the  employment  in  canneries  of  child- 
ren under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  canneries  covering  the  effect  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  act  upon  the  native  population.  The  rephes  were  almost  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  a  real  hardship  has  been  visited  upon  the  natives  by 
the  decision  of  the  revenue  bureau  that  this  law  applies  to  Alaska. 

An  investigation  was  made  by  the  inspector  at  the  canneries  visited  and 
specific  instances  were  disclosed  where  native  families  were  being  deprived  of 
customary  and  necessary  revenue  for  their  support,  on  account  of  the  inability 
of  the  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  secure  employment  at  light  tasks 
about  the  canneries. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  in  question  it  had  been  customary  for  entire 
families  of  natives,  including  children,  to  secure  employment  at  canneries.  The 
money  thus  earned  during  the  summer,  together  with  that  secured  by  trapping 
and  hunting  through  the  winter  season,  enabled  the  family  to  eke  out  a  scant 
livehhood.  Native  parents  resent  the  denial  of  the  right  to  have  their  children 
employed.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  to  them  that  the  cannery  superintendent 
is  not  discriminating  against  them.  In  some  instances  whole  famihes,  and  even 
groups  of  families,  have  refused  to  beheve  that  the  latter  was  not  the  case  and 
have  left  the  cannery,  thus  depriving  themselves  of  work  and  the  plant  of  needed 
labor. 

During  the  summer  of  1920  the  Commissioner  secured  a  ruling  from  the 
International  Revenue  Department  to  the  effect  that  a  parent's  aiSidavit  or 
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sworn  statement  of  child's  age,  supplemented  by  a  certificate  of  any  available 
physician,  is  acceptable  as  proof  of  a  child's  age  in  case  of  Alaska  natives,  in 
lieu  of  the  requirements  of  Article  9  of  the  Provisional  Regulations  in  force  under 
the  law. 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  this  office  that  steps  be  taken  to  free  native 
Alaska  children  from  the  operation  of  this  act. 

What  we  want  to  know  is :  Are  native  Alaska  children,  children? 


Child  Labor  and  Levels  of  Intelligence 

The  day  of  mental  tests  and  measurements  has  come.  The  day 
of  their  perfection  is  yet  to  come,  though  their  perfect  uses  have 
already  been  achieved. 

The  distribution  of  degrees  of  intelligence  among  the  general 
population,  as  indicated  by  the  army  tests,  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion.  It  appears  that,  excluding  the  lowest 
grades  of  feeble-mindedness,  ten  per  cent  of  the  population  is  of 
''very  inferior"  intelligence;  fifteen  per  cent  of  "inferior"  intelli- 
gence; twenty  per  cent,  "low  average";  twenty-five  per  cent,  "aver- 
age"; sixteen  and  a  half  per  cent,  "high  average";  nine  per  cent, 
"superior";  and  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  "very  superior."  Or,  other- 
wise stated,  ten  per  cent  is  limited  to  a  mental  age  of  not  over  ten; 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  not  over  eleven;  forty-five  per  cent,  of  not 
over  twelve;  and  seventy  per  cent,  of  not  over  thirteen  or  fourteen. 
On  the  assumption  that  the  age-grade  progress  of  school  children 
corresponds  with  their  inteUigence,  it  has  been  concluded  that 
seventy  per  cent  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  incapable  of  acquiring  a 
high-school  education;  twenty-five  per  cent  of  going  beyond  the 
fifth  grade,  and  ten  per  cent  of  finishing  the  fourth.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Education,  thirteen  per  cent  of  our  school  children  actually  do  drop 
out  in  the  fourth  grade  or  earlier  and  that  sixty-nine  per  cent  do 
not  complete  the  eighth  grade.  But  before  accepting  it  as  true 
that  early  school-leaving  is  wholly  or  chiefly  due  to  deficient  intel- 
ligence and  that  continuance  in  school  is  dependent  on  the  grade 
of  intelligence,  it  might  be  well  to  measure  the  mentality  of  groups 
of  children  who  have  left  school — working  children,  in  particular — 
and  compare  the  results  with  the  results  obtained  by  examination 
of  children  who  have  stayed  in  school.     There  is  some  reason  for 
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believing  that  a  large  proportion  of  working  children  are  of  rather 
high  degrees  of  intelligence  and  that  success  in  school  is  not  en- 
tirely dependent  on  sheer  intelligence.  Binet  says  that  ''memory 
is  a  great  simulator  of  intelligence,"  and  we  might  add  that  with 
the  methods  in  vogue  in  our  present  schools  it  is  in  many  cases  a 
pretty  good  substitute.  We  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
intelligence  tests  do  not  by  any  means  measure  the  whole  of  ability 
and  do  not  discover  special  aptitudes  and  abilities. 

Taking  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  army  mental  tests  at 
anywhere  near  their  face  value,  however,  surely  we  must  regard 
them  as  having  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  question  of  a  sixteen- 
year  age  standard  for  leaving  school  and  going  to  work.  It  is  a 
psychological  question  as  well  as  a  physiological  one.  Why  keep 
children  in  school  if  they  are  incapable  of  profiting  by  staying  there? 
But  maybe  they  could  profit  if  we  had  different  schools  from  those 
we  have  today.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  data  on  intelligence 
levels  point  to  the  necessity  of  picking  out  the  children  of  the  higher 
grades  of  intelHgence  and  seeing  that  they  are  enabled  to  go  on. 
The  idea  is  that  social  and  political  salvation  depends  on  a  trained 
aristocracy  of  inteUigence  and  that  the  schools  belong  primarily  to 
that  aristocracy.  The  incapables  may  be  charitably  taken  care  of 
through  special  classes  or  may  be  allowed  to  depart  at  an  early  age. 
But,  after  all,  do  the  schools  belong  to  this  aristocracy — to  the  few 
who  are  favored  mentally,  any  more  than  to  the  few  whose  parents 
are  favored  with  money?  Do  the  high  schools  belong  to  the  small 
minority  who  are  able  to  complete  the  course?  Would  it  not  be 
just  as  wise  to  adapt  the  school  system  primarily  to  the  needs  of 
the  eighty-five  per  cent  who  are  supposedly  incapable  of  profiting 
by  staying  in  the  present  schools  until  they  are  sixteen?  And  pro- 
vide the  special  classes  for  the  highly  intelligent?  Would  it  not 
be  just  as  wise  to  emphasize  the  educational  needs  of  the  group  of 
"high  average,"  "average,"  and  "low  average"  intelligence  (sixty 
per  cent  of  the  population)  as  the  needs  of  the  "superior"  and  "very 
superior"  group  (thirteen  and  a  half  per  cent)?  And  in  such  a  way 
that  the  sixteen-year  age  standard  for  school  attendance  and  going 
to  work  would  remain  valid? 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  raise  the  mental  age  or  level  of 
intelligence  by  education,  but  it  is  possible,  without  doing  that,  to 
increase  individual  efficiency  and  social  fitness  by  suitable  methods. 
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In  the  new  schools  for  the  masses,  manual  activity  should  have  a 
large  place.  Individuals  of  low  and  average  intelligence  have  in- 
stincts, and  therefore  are  capable  of  forming  habits;  so  habit  for- 
mation should  be  one  of  the  principal  tasks  of  these  new  schools. 
Imitation  and  memory  are  other  resources  to  be  drawn  upon.  Allow- 
ing or  forcing  children  to  memorize  lessons,  instead  of  requiring  the 
exercise  of  intelligence  that  develops  inteUigence,  is  to  be  con- 
demned; but,  on  the  other  hand,  memory  training  can  be  neglected 
to  the  detriment  of  the  child.  Though  it  is  true  that  nothing  can 
be  added  to  native  retentiveness,  few  capacities  are  susceptible  to 
greater  improvement  than  memory.  Binet's  remark  that  ''memory 
is  a  great  simulator  of  intelligence"  should  not  lead  us  into  an  atti- 
tude of  scorn,  but  should  suggest  that  memory,  because  of  its  close 
resemblance  to  intelligence  as  evidenced  by  performance  and  be- 
havior, is  entitled  to  some  respect.  The  fact  that  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  army  group  tests  it  was  attempted  to  make  them  "as 
completely  independent  of  schooling  and  educational  advantages  as 
possible,''  leads  us  to  suspect  that  there  are  in  performance  and 
behavior  other  elements  of  ability  than  sheer  intelhgence  as  meas- 
ured by  such  tests. 


Child  Labor  and  Subnormality 

Sub-normal  children  present  a  problem  from  the  child-labor 
standpoint.  Several  States  provide  for  the  issuance  of  working 
papers  to  children  below  the  regularly  prescribed  age  if  they  fall 
in  groups  variously  described  in  the  statutes  as  ''backward  and  sub- 
normal," "mentally  deficient  or  sub-standard,"  "mentally  retarded 
and  unable  to  make  further  advancement  in  school." 

This  exemption  is  not  without  its  serious  dangers.  First,  there 
is  the  serious  danger  of  a  loose  interpretation  of  the  descriptive 
terms;  then  there  is  the  further  danger  of  an  inaccurate  determin- 
ation of  the  child's  real  mental  status.  The  exemption  should  be 
always  safeguarded  by  provision  for  reliable  diagnosis  and  for  train- 
ing and  supervision.  There  are  excellent  reasons  for  not  keeping 
dull  or  defective  children  in  school  in  the  same  classes  with  normal 
children,  but  none  for  turning  them  loose  into  industry  without  the 
protection  and  guidance  which  they,  above  all  others,  need.  Special 
classes  and  schools  are  the  commonly  accepted  solution,  but  Connec- 
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ticut  is  to  try  out  a  novel  and  promising  plan  of  vocational  probation. 
This  is  to  operate  primarily  through  the  Juvenile  Court  and  pro- 
bation officers,  but  involves  for  its  successful  working  out  the  close 
cooperation  of  court  and  school  officials  and  employers.  Any  valid 
dealing  with  sub-normal  children  from  the  standpoint  of  child  labor 
or  from  any  other  standpoint  demands  from  the  pubhc  generally 
just  what  is  demanded  in  the  case  of  normal  children — a  new  and 
better  understanding  of  their  needs  and  possibilities.  And  the 
possibilities  of  useful  and  happy  living,  even  for  those  children  who 
must  always  remain  children,  are,  through  wise  and  devoted  train- 
ing, greater  than  we  commonly  suppose.  We  are  speaking  here  not 
of  development,  but  of  adjustment. 

Child  labor  is  undemocratic,  not  merely  because  it  is  a  denial 
of  children's  rights,  but  because  it  is  a  neglect  of  adult  duties. 
Democracy  does  not  consist  so  much  in  what  we  get  as  in  what  we 
give — the  democracy  of  giving.  An  eminent  Frenchman  once  de- 
scribed democracy  by  saying  that  it  enables  every  man  to  put 
forth  his  utmost  effort,  but  it  also  means  giving  every  child  an 
opportunity  for  development  according  to  his  potentialities  and  for 
adjustment  according  to  his  limitations.  It  cannot  be  understood 
without  reference  to  biology  and  psychology.  Democracy  applies 
to  all  degress  of  intelHgence  and  native  ability,  to  all  kinds  of  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  whether  hereditary  or  environmental. 


Welfare  Federations  and  The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 

The  growing  movement  for  the  organization  of  local  welfare 
federations,  and  the  establishment  of  community  chests  and  bud- 
gets for  the  collection  and  apportionment  of  the  funds  raised  for 
social  welfare  purposes  in  one  annual  campaign,  presents  many 
concrete  problems  which  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine  has  discussed  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  The  Survey.  One  question  that  arises  is,  "Where 
do  the  national  welfare  organizations  come  in?'*  They  come  in 
only  through  the  welfare  federation,  so  far  as  the  particular  com- 
munity is  concerned;  but  that  fails  to  answer  the  question.  An 
extract  from  Dr.  Devine^s  concluding  article  follows:  ''The  National 
Consumers'  League  and  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  pre- 
sent more  simply  one  of  the  problems  which  will  have  to  be  faced 
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if  the  local  welfare  federations  are  to  continue  to  occupy  the  strong 
position  which  they  have  attained  in  a  few  cities  and  if  the  move- 
ment is  to  become  general.  These  two  and  several  other  national 
associations  are  deahng  with  controversial  subjects.  The  evils 
which  they  attack  have  apologists  and  defenders.  The  reforms 
which  they  advocate  cannot  be  carried  through  without  angry 
opposition.  They  are  obliged  to  insist  on  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
protect  certain  workers  from  practices  which  are  profitable  to  indi- 
vidual employers,  and  even  to  parents.  Their  programs  may  run 
counter  to  the  general  philosophy  of  some  very  good  citizens  who 
have  no  selfish  private  interest  at  stake.  Of  course,  these  two 
bodies  do  not  have  identical  programs  and  either  or  both  of  them 
may  include  in  their  activities  certain  objects  which  are  generally 
popular." 

Dr.  Devine  writes  further:  "In  deciding  which  national  or  non- 
resident agencies  to  include  and  for  what  amounts  respectively,  the 
welfare  federations  have  naturally  followed  different  procedures 
according  to  their  own  notions  of  propriety.  They  have  sometimes 
allowed  a  local  branch  or  aflihated  body  to  include  in  its  budget 
some  allowance  for  the  national  body  with  which  it  is  associated. 
They  have  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  a  national  body  which  does 
not  have  a  local  branch,  asked  that  there  should  be  created  some 
local  group  which  could  be  held  responsible  for  the  use  of  funds 
raised  by  the  federation  and  for  co-operation  in  general.  They  have 
sometimes  required  that  the  national  body  should  furnish  evidence 
of  local  interest  by  first  securing  a  certain  sum  of  money  or  a  list 
of  members  in  the  community,  after  which  an  application  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  common  budget  would  be  considered. 

"The  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  like  other  agencies 
which  see  both  the  difficulties  and  the  opportunities  involved,  has 
been  giving  this  subject  special  attention.  I  quote  some  para- 
graphs from  its  acting  membership  secretary,  suggesting  a  whole- 
hearted sort  of  co-operation  which  might  take  place  between  a 
welfare  federation  and  a  national  organization  which  has  no  local 
chapters  of  committees: 

"  *In  general,  our  attitude  toward  them  should  be  one  of  closest 
possible  cooperation.  The  people  of  the  city  form  their  federation 
to  avoid  repeated  appeals  for  money,  and  we  should  respect  abso- 
lutely their  attempt  at  efficient  giving.     We  should  approach  the 
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federations  with  the  feeling  that  we  can  help  them  as  well  as  with 
the  hope  that  they  will  help  us. 

"  'It  is  very  important,  however,  that  we  shall  approach  them, 
knowing  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  community  budget  sys- 
tem of  giving  will  be  generally  accepted.  We  must  recognize  in 
doing  this  that  "charity  begins  at  home,"  and  that  our  approach 
to  them  must  necessarily  be  one  of  education  along  the  line  of  re- 
sponsibility for  nation-wide  social  activities. 

"  'Long  before  the  local  campaign  begins  we  should  present  our 
case  in  writing  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  federation.  We 
should  ask  them  for  consideration  when  their  budget  is  framed, 
and  should  accompany  our  request  with  a  comprehensive  statement 
of  what  our  organization  stands  for,  what  it  has  accomplished  and 
what  it  hopes  to  accomplish  in  the  future.  We  should  offer  to  send 
a  staff  representative,  if  necessary,  to  present  our  work  and  our  plan 
for  cooperating  with  the  federation  at  the  time  of  their  campaign. 

"  'If  we  want  this  sort  of  cooperation  at  all  we  should  go  into 
it  thoroughly.  We  should  have  a  representative  on  the  ground 
during  the  entire  week  of  the  drive,  presenting  our  work  with  the 
same  sort  of  enthusiasm  and  efficiency  that  the  local  organizations 
are  using.  In  my  estimation  the  most  important  thing  in  this 
connection  is  that  we  should  closely  conform  with  the  local  methods 
of  conducting  the  campaign.  If  the  federation  begins  the  drive 
with  a  parade,  each  local  organization  providing  a  float,  we  should 
have  some  sort  of  float.  If  during  the  whole  week  each  local  or- 
ganization is  given  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  its  work  in  the  win- 
dow of  some  store,  we  should  have  some  sort  of  display,  and  we 
should  make  every  possible  attempt  to  make  it  as  attractive  and 
as  inexpensive  as  possible. 

"  'It  seems  to  me  the  whole  success  of  cooperation  between  the 
national  organization  and  local  federations  depends  upon  the  con- 
tact during  that  week  of  the  national  social  representatives  with 
the  people  in  the  local  federation.  If  I  were  the  staff  representative 
I  should  want  to  do  everything  I  possibly  could  to  make  the  whole 
campaign  successful,  making  speeches  when  called  upon,  working 
in  the  factories  if  they  have  an  industrial  day,  working  in  the  offices 
of  the  executives  when  necessary  and  doing  everything  within  my 
power  to  convince  the  local  people  that  the  national  agencies  are 
making  no  attempt  to  take  from  local  charities  what  rightfully  be- 
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longs  there,  but  that  they  are  hoping  to  broaden  the  whole  scheme  of 
business-like  budget  making  and  concentrated  publicity  to  the  extent 
that  they  can  easily  give  a  splendid  appropriation  to  national  work. 
"  'All  of  this  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time,  but  I  feel  certain 
that  the  results  would  warrant  employing  a  staff  member  whose  full 
time,  during  the  season  when  appropriations  are  made  and  cam- 
paigns are  waged,  should  be  given  to  this  work.'  " 


BREVITIES 


At  Milwaukee  in  June,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  was  chosen  president 
of  The  American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  formerly  known  as 
The  National  Social  Workers'  Exchange.  The  Association,  as  J.  B. 
Buell,  its  secretary,  describes  its  purposes  in  The  Survey,  ''is  to  be 
an  organization  of  social  workers.  It  is  consciously  to  direct  the 
development  of  this  new  profession.  It  is  to  be  organized  on  a 
national  scale,  and  most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  it  is  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  social  workers  to  control  the  performance  of 
certain  definite  and  concrete  functions,  such  as  placement,  profes- 
sional research,  vocational  guidance,  recruiting  and  popular  educa- 
tion." Mr.  Lovejoy,  in  an  address  before  the  Association,  said  that 
America  has  now  reached  the  cook-stove  and  sewing-machine  stage 
in  social  work.  "It  is  a  job  in  social  engineering,"  he  said.  "No 
machinery  is  so  delicate  as  the  mechanism  of  human  life.  The 
social  worker  must  give  others  to  understand  that  he  is  not  for 
sale.     We  must  not  be  job-getters  or  job-holders." 

"Child  Welfare  in  West  Virginia,"  a  report  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  will  be  pubHshed  this  fall. 

The  Federal  Child  Labor  Tax  Law  is  still  in  force.  The  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  handed  down  a  decision  on  its  consti- 
tutionality. 

Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  National  Chairman  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  Cornell  University. 

George  A.  Hall,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, has  been  appointed  executive  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  to  Examine  and  Revise  Child  Welfare  Laws. 
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Mr.  Hall  has  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  August 
1st  in  order  to  take  up  this  important  work  as  executive  officer  of 
the  commission,  and  during  his  absence  Miss  Jeanie  V.  Minor, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee,  will 
be  acting  secretary.  An  office  has  been  provided  for  the  code  com- 
mission in  the  Children's  Court  Building,  137  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York  City. 

New  York  recently  enjoyed  what  was  known  as  "Splash  Week," 
during  which  every  person  in  the  city  was  offered  free  instruction 
in  swimming  and  life  saving.  "Splash  Week"  was  conducted  by 
the  New  York  County  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  City,  the  various  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  and  other 
organizations.  Practically  every  swimming  pool  in  the  city  was 
opened  to  the  pubUc  for  six  days  without  charge.  Thousands 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  and  a  great  many  beginners 
learned  to  swim  in  that  time.  For  those  who  were  already  good 
swimmers  there  were  demonstrations  in  life-saving. 

Declaring  that  hotel  guests  are  indirectly  employers  of  hotel 
wage  earners  and  therefore  responsible  for  the  hours,  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  hotel  employees  who  serve  them,  and  that  in 
the  majority  of  the  states  there  are  no  labor  standards  set  by  law 
or  public  opinion,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  has  taken  action  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
Consumers'  League  standards  for  hotels.  These  standards  are  to 
be  worked  out  and  presented  to  the  League's  annual  meeting  in 
November  for  adoption. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  held  at  New  Orleans,  May  2-5,  1921,  reported 
the  following  resolutions  which  were  unanimously  adopted:  ''Re- 
solved, That  this  association  indorse  the  minimum  standards  of 
children  in  industry  adopted  by  the  Child  Welfare  Conference  called 
by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
in  1919."  "Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  importance  of  safeguard- 
ing the  health  of  working  children  through  adequate  provision  for 
physical  examination  of  minors  entering  industry  and  at  work,  this 
association  expresses  its  approval  of  the    principles  embodied  in 
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recommendations  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  United  States 
Children's  Bm-eau  to  formulate  standards  of  health  for  working 
children,  and  recommends  the  general  adoption  of  those  standards 
in  the  various  States  and  Provinces." 

Studies  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  have  shown 
the  great  extent  to  which  child  labor  interferes  with  school  attend- 
ance both  in  city  and  in  country.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  relationship  was  recognized  several  generations  ago  as  con- 
stituting a  serious  educational  problem.  An  historical  introduc- 
tion to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Compulsory  Education  of  Phil- 
adelphia for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  contains  a  quotation 
from  President  Vaux  of  the  Board  of  School  Controllers,  as  the 
Board  of  PubHc  Education  was  called  in  1820: 

"Each  successive  year  confirms  the  utility  of  the  mode  of  in- 
struction which  has  been  adopted,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
many  parents  whose  children  might  be  brought  under  its  auspices, 
remain  regardless  of  the  advantages  from  the  enjoyment  of  which 
they  criminally  withhold  their  offspring.  Within  the  last  six  months 
another  cause  has  operated  to  lessen  the  number  of  our  pupils.  The 
increase  in  manufactories  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  has  pro- 
duced a  great  demand  for  the  labor  of  young  persons,  and  has  con- 
sequently withdrawn  many  children  from  the  public  schools.  With- 
out wishing  to  interfere  with  subjects  not  properly  within  the  sphere 
of  its  office,  the  Board  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  adopting  such 
legal  restraints  as  should  prevent  the  employment  of  children  in 
manufactories  until  they  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
rudiments  of  education  in  the  public  schools,  or  require  the  pro- 
prietors of  all  establishments  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  to  furnish  moral 
and  scholastic  instruction  to  children  engaged  in  those  departments 
of  industry." 

The  community  in  which  the  Child  Health  Demonstration,  as 
described  in  previous  issues  of  The  American  Child,  will  be  made 
has  not  been  determined  as  we  go  to  press.  Dr.  Walter  H.  Brown, 
who  was  formerly  health  officer  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  who  is 
now  with  the  Commission  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in 
France,  will  direct  the  demonstration.  Dr.  Brown  will  return  to 
this  country  about  September  first. 
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ENFORCEMENT  OF  CHILD  LABOR  LAWS 
IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

April,  1921 


ETHEL  HANKS  VAN  BUSKIRK 


Purpose,  Scope  and  Method  of  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  discover  the  character  and 
causes  of  violations,  to  analyze  the  results,  and  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  analysis  would  seem  to  warrant.  Not  in  any 
sense  is  it  meant  to  uncover  the  extent  to  which  the  laws  are  en- 
forced or  violated  but  rather  specific  instances  of  careful  or  poor 
enforcement  and  the  reasons  for  their  occurrence.  As  in  all  states 
of  the  country,  the  provisions  of  both  the  federal  child  labor  tax 
law  and  those  of  the  state  child  labor  law  affect  employed  children 
in  West  Virginia.  In  examining  the  effectiveness  of  their  enforce- 
ment, the  overlapping  or  dovetailing  of  their  provisions  has  been 
noted.  The  work  of  boys  engaged  in  selling  newspapers  on  com- 
missions has  been  omitted  because  no  labor  laws  affect  such  em- 
ployment. 

The  investigation  was  carried  on  in  eight  industrial  cities  of  the 
state — Wheeling,  Mounds ville,  Fairmont,  Morgantown,  Grafton, 
Clarksburg,  Parkersburg,  and  Huntington. 

The  methods  used  for  collecting  evidence  of  enforcement  were: 

(1)  examination  of  the  records  in  each  work-permit  issuing  office, 

(2)  following  up  of  cases  of  individual  children,  (3)  observation  of 
the  system  of  inspection  used  by  state  labor  officials,  and  (4)  inter- 
views with  school  superintendents,  officers  and  citizens  conversant 
with  or  interested  in  child  labor  conditions.  The  records  of  2,780 
children  between  12  and  16  were  examined  and  about  200  children 
were  interviewed  directly  either  in  the  home  or  at  their  place  of 
employment. 

West  Virginia's  child  labor  law  prohibits  the  employment  of 
children  under   14  in  gainful   occupations  except  agriculture  and 
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domestic  service,  permitting  boys  of  12  or  over,  however,  to  work 
in  stores  and  offices  outside  of  school  hours.  It  prohibits  employ- 
ment in  mines  and  at  other  dangerous  work  under  16  years.  It 
fixes  eight  hours  as  the  limit  of  the  work  day  for  children  under  16 
years  and  prevents  their  employment  between  7  p.m.  and  6  a.m. 
It  requires  children  under  16  years  to  obtain  from  school  superin- 
tendents before  entering  employment,  a  work  permit  which  is  to 
be  issued  only  after  the  applicant  has  submitted  satisfactory  proofs 
of  age,  physical  fitness,  completion  of  sixth  grade  at  school,  and 
prospective  employment.  Vacation  permits  are  provided  for  and 
do  not  require  the  schooling  qualification.  Special  permits  are 
issued  to  boys  of  12  or  over  for  work  in  stores  and  offices  outside 
of  school  hours. 

Comparison  of  the  state  law  with  the  federal  child  labor  tax 
law  shows  that  the  age  limitations  for  manufacturing  and  mining 
establishments  correspond.  The  special  permission  to  work  given 
to  boys  over  12  years  of  age  by  the  state  law  in  no  way  conflicts 
with  the  federal  law,  as  it  applies  only  to  mercantile  establishments 
and  business  offices,  which  the  federal  law  does  not  affect. 

Because  of  the  dovetailing  of  these  main  provisions  and  the 
existence  of  a  state  inspection  force,  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  and 
State  Department  of  Mines  have  been  entrusted  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  both  federal  and  state  laws,  that  is,  these  two  departments 
have  federal  authority  so  far  as  the  laws  coincide.  Federal  inspec- 
tors or  agents  have  not  made  inspections  in  the  state  since  the 
federal  law  became  effective  and  the  state  authorities  were  desig- 
nated as  federal  officials.  Furthermore,  although  employers  are 
intelligent  in  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the  federal  law,  individual 
state  inspectors  regard  their  chief  duty  that  of  enforcing  the  state 
law. 

Extent  of  Child  Labor 

West  Virginia  has  not  a  large  number  of  children  employed  in 
industry  and  those  so  employed  are  in  the  cities  where  the  indus- 
tries are  centered.  In  18  months^  operation  of  the  child  labor  law, 
that  is  from  May  11,  1919,  to  November  30,  1920,  according  to 
the  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor,  only  9,715 
work  permits  and  age  certificates  were  issued.  Of  these  2,512  were 
regular  work  permits,  2,366  vacation  permits,  995  special  permits 
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and  2,366  age  certificates.      Almost  40  per  cent  were  ^J^ certificates 

for  children  past  16,  leaving  only  5,873  permits  issued  *%  ^children 

between  12  and  16  years  of  age.     Vacation  and  special  perral^  form 

about  58  per  cent  of  the  number  granted  between  12  and  16  yeaj^  of 

age  leaving  less  than  half  the  number  issued  for  children  leaving  sch^ 

to  go  to  work.     Furthermore,  these  figures  in  all  probability  include   %t^ 

dupHcate  permits.      Assuming  that  at  least  one-third  are  dupli-        ^^k^ 

cates,  a  total  of  about  3,900  different  children  between  12  and  16 

received  permits  to  go  to  work  during  the  first  18  months'  operation 

of  the  law.      As  can  be  easily  inferred,  these  figures  cannot  show 

the  number  of  children  of  legal  working  age  actually  employed  for 

the  same  period  inasmuch  as  many  children  holding  permits  under 

the  old  law  were  not  yet  16  when  the  new  law  became  effective  and 

children  are  constantly  arriving  at  the  age  when  the  law  ceases  to 

apply. 

The  State  Bureau  of  Labor  has  four  inspectors  who  made  1,815 
inspections,  including  reinspections,  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments and  workshops  employing  a  total  of  75,563  people  during  the 
two-year  period  ended  November  30,  1920.  The  State  Department 
of  Mines  has  19  district  mine  inspectors. 

Industries  Affected  by  Laws 

The  chief  child  employing  industries  are  the  glass,  pottery, 
laundry,  furniture  and  wood-carving,  cigar,  cigarette,  stogie  or  some 
branch  of  the  tobacco  industry;  stamping,  tool  and  sanitary  works; 
telegraph  companies,  department  stores,  markets,  bowling  alleys, 
restaurants,  printing  oflices,  and  shoe  shining  parlors.  Although 
few  children  are  found  in  the  last  five  mentioned,  all  such  estabhsh- 
ments  in  every  city  visited  were  employing  one  or  more.  In  addi- 
tion, several  cities  have  industries  pecuhar  to  themselves  which 
employ  a  considerable  number.  Wheeling  has  large  steel  works, 
a  match,  and  a  large  tile  factory;  Parkersburg  a  large  silk  mill  and 
a  shoe  factory,  wholesale  drug  and  grocery  houses,  and  a  chain 
company.  A  few  garment  and  candy  factories  exist  in  nearly  every 
city  but  employ  few  children.  The  rolling  mill  at  Fairmont,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  shops  at  Grafton,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad  shops  and  a  branch  of  the  American  Car  and  Foundry 
Company  at  Huntington,  and  the  mines,  gas  and  oil  fields  located 
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near  every  city  employ  thousands  of  men  and  contribute  to  the 
industrial  atmosphere  of  the  state  but  as  they  employ  few,  if  any, 
children,  except  occasionally  in  offices,  they  do  not  materially  affect 
the  child  labor  situation. 

No  children  under  16  were  discovered  working  in  mines,  col- 
lieries or  quarries.  Numerous  children  living  near  mines  and  in 
miners'  famihes  were  interviewed  and  rumors  of  such  employment 
were  followed  up  but  no  evidence  was  obtained.  The  State  De- 
partment of  Mines  claims  to  have  extended  supervision  further  than 
the  law  and  to  have  succeeded  in  prohibiting  boys  under  21  from 
running  cars  and  mining  coal.  Several  children  now  past  16  who 
have  worked  in  mines  for  several  years  were  interviewed  but  none 
had  been  employed  under  the  legal  age  since  the  federal  law  became 
effective  although  several  had  worked  when  11  or  12  years  of  age 
under  former  laws.  Some  of  them  were  crippled  because  of  in- 
juries sustained  in  mines.  It  thus  appears  that  the  combined  fed- 
eral and  state  forces  have  succeeded  in  preventing  the  employment 
of  children  under  16  in  mines. 

Occupations 

In  general,  children  are  engaged  in  mechanical  and  automatic 
jobs.  In  a  few  cases  they  are  still  working  at  occupations  adjudged 
by  more  progressive  states  as  dangerous.  In  the  glass  industry, 
boys  and  girls  "carry-in"  or  "carry-over,"  "sort,"  "crack  off,"  "wipe," 
and  do  similar  routine  work.  In  potteries,  boys  are  used  as  "helpers" 
to  skilled  workmen;  boys  and  girls  "grind,"  "wash,"  "inspect," 
"sort,"  and  put  designs  on  china.  In  candy  factories  boys  are  used 
occasionally  as  helpers  in  the  shipping  departments;  girls  "dip," 
"wrap,"  "pack,"  "sort,"  and  feed  automatic  machines.  In  paper- 
box  factories  both  boys  and  girls  feed  machines,  "fold,"  "cut,"  and 
"inspect."  In  wooden-box  and  furniture  factories  boys  are  used 
mostly  in  "off-bearing"  or  "taking  away,"  the  terms  usually  given 
to  helping  at  circular  or  rip-saws  by  taking  the  cut  piece  of  lumber 
away  from  the  saw;  this  work  is  forbidden  in  some  states  as  a  dan- 
gerous occupation  because  children  at  times  work  too  near  the  saw 
or  operate  it  when  the  adult  workman  is  absent.  In  tobacco  fac- 
tories boys  and  girls  feed  automatic  machines,  "strip,"  "stem," 
"pack,"  and  label."     In  tile  works  they  operate  stamping  machines, 
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"wipe,"  "clean,"  and  "sort."  In  stamping  works  the  usual  occu- 
pations are  feeding  an  automatic  machine  which  puts  caps  or  acces- 
sories on  articles  or  paints  designs.  In  sanitary  works,  children 
usually  wash  or  wipe  completed  parts  of  articles.  Boys  are  em- 
ployed as  "Hnk-heaters"  in  the  chain  works,  and  at  stamping  and 
other  automatic  machines  in  tool  works.  In  the  textile  and  gar- 
ment factories  girls  operate  machines.  In  laundries,  children  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  feed  mangles  and  fold,  although  this  indus- 
try has  been  ruled  amenable  to  the  federal  tax  law.  In  bakeries, 
also  ruled  under  the  federal  tax  law,  children  help  bakers,  wrap 
parcels,  and  wait  on  customers. 

In  mercantile  establishments,  children  clerk  and  wrap  parcels 
in  stores  and  markets;  set-up  pins  in  bowling  alleys;  wait  on  table 
and  wash  dishes  in  restaurants;  shine  shoes  in  shoe-shining  parlors; 
and  run  errands  and  act  as  messenger  boys.  Colored  boys  are  also 
employed  as  porters  and  elevator  operators  in  hotels  and  office 
buildings.  In  most  progressive  states,  running  an  elevator  is  con- 
sidered a  hazardous  occupation  and  prohibited  to  children  under  16. 


Enforcement 
Issuance  of  Permits 

The  "work  permit"  is  the  means  of  legal  entree  into  industry 
for  children.  It  is  the  basis  for  all  enforcement  of  a  child  labor  law 
and  the  future  welfare  of  the  working  child  depends  largely  upon 
the  care  exercised  in  its  issuance.  This  is  the  task  of  local  school 
authorities.  No  extra  remuneration  is  provided  by  law  and  in  the 
larger  cities  where  about  500  permits  are  issued  yearly,  a  re-organi- 
zation of  office  work  has  taken  place  and  an  additional  clerk  em- 
ployed. In  all  the  cities  visited,  the  actual  work  of  issuance  devolves 
upon  the  superintendent's  secretary  or  some  office  clerk  rather  than 
upon  the  superintendent  himself.  Only  in  Huntington  has  it  been 
placed  in  the  office  of  the  attendance  department,  where  it  fits  into 
the  regular  work  of  the  office  and  aids  in  better  follow-up  of  all 
children.  Nearly  all  superintendents  prefer  the  issuance  to  be 
directly  under  their  control  although  in  two  cities  considerable 
complaint  was  made  of  the  extra  work  without  pay.  It  may  be 
unnecessary  to  add  that  in  these  particular  offices  permits  are  granted 
with  less  care  than  in  those  where  superintendents  are  more  pains- 
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taking  and  willing  to  control  the  child  as  long  and  as  completely 
as  possible. 

Jurisdiction 

Strictly  speaking,  a  city  superintendent  issues  permits  only  for 
children  residing  in  his  school  district,  irrespective  of  the  location 
of  their  prospective  places  of  work,  and  the  county  superintendent 
for  all  other  children,  but  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  are  con- 
fused in  some  cities. 

In  Clarksburg,  for  instance,  within  the  limits  of  the  city  cor- 
poration, is  the  independent  school  district  of  Clarksburg,  formerly 
coinciding  with  the  city  limits,  and  parts  of  two  other  school  dis- 
tricts with  separate  attendance  officers.  Thus  those  children  living 
within  the  city  limits  but  not  in  the  independent  school  district, 
go  to  the  county  superintendent  for  permits.  In  Fairmont,  within 
the  city  limits  are  two  independent  school  districts,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Monongahela  River,  with  separate  superintendents  and 
attendance  officers.  Unless  a  child  is  personally  known  to  the 
attendance  ofiicer,  he  has  only  to  say  he  lives  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bridge  to  elude  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  The  standards 
of  issuance  vary  widely  in  these  two  districts  although  no  over- 
lapping occurs  and  a  child  can  secure  a  permit  only  from  the  ofiice 
for  his  district. 

The  jurisdiction  over  parochial  school  children  desiring  permits 
differs  with  the  community.  No  supervision  is  exercised  by  the 
state  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  matter  of  educational  require- 
ments in  parochial  schools  and  local  public  school  officials  rarely 
enforce  attendance  of  their  pupils.  In  Harrison  County  the  super- 
intendent issues  permits  to  parochial  school  children  of  Clarksburg, 
whereas  in  other  districts  the  city  superintendent  stated  that  their 
offices  had  charge  of  this  work  although  but  few  permit  records  of 
such  children  were  found  anywhere. 

In  studying  the  records  of  issuance,  the  sole  object  was  to 
ascertain  whether  the  legal  proofs  of  age,  education,  and  physical 
fitness  had  been  demanded.  No  inquiry  was  made  into  the  char- 
acter or  standards  of  these  requirements,  that  is,  no  examination 
was  made  of  the  age  documents  accepted,  of  the  standards  con- 
stituting the  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  at  school,  or  of  the 
standards  followed  in  determining  physical  fitness  for  work. 
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Qualifications  for  Permits 

The  qualifications  for  all  of  the  permits  for  children  under  16 
are  alike,  except  that  completion  of  the  sixth  grade  is  required  of 
the  child  who  intends  to  leave  school  to  go  to  work  on  the  regular 
work  permit. 

Educational 

In  the  offices  of  city  superintendents,  promotion  records  are 
filed,  and  are  consulted  to  ascertain  whether  the  appUcant  has 
completed  the  sixth  grade.  County  superintendents  do  not  have 
such  records  for  all  children  in  their  districts  and  only  in  their  offices 
was  it  found  that  an  educational  test  was  given  at  the  time  of  appli- 
cation. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  law  states  clearly  that  a  child 
must  have  "satisfactorily  completed  the  studies  covered  in  the  first 
six  yearly  grades  of  the  elementary  public  schools  or  their  equiva- 
lent," issuing  officers  have  not  been  universally  insistent  upon 
comphance  with  this  requirement.  WheeHng,  Fairmont,  Morgan- 
town,  Clarksburg,  and  Parkersburg  appear  to  be  careful  in  this 
matter.  In  Grafton,  one  child  interviewed  stated  he  was  in  the 
fifth  grade  when  he  received  his  permit  and  the  records  showed 
that  two  orphan  boys,  both  of  whom  were  in  low  grades  and  one 
of  whom  could  not  write,  were  granted  permits  on  the  statement  of 
the  attendance  officer  that  they  needed  work.  Huntington  was 
more  lax  in  this  particular  than  the  other  cities,  many  of  the  records 
showing  that  children  granted  permits  had  completed  only  the  fifth 
grade  or  were  in  the  sixth  grade.  One  child  given  a  work  permit 
to  stay  at  home  to  help  his  mother  with  washing  was  only  in  the 
second  grade  and  unable  to  write. 

Proof  of  Age 

In  respect  to  proof  of  age  necessary  both  for  permits  and  age 
certificates,  documents  other  than  birth  certificates  are  universally 
accepted  because  adequate  birth  registration  was  not  in  existence 
at  the  time  children  now  going  to  work  were  born.  Oflicers  are 
fairly  consistent  about  demanding  legal  proof  of  age  and  only  in 
Grafton  were  cases  found  in  which  parents'  affidavits  or  school  records 
had  been  accepted  without  the  accompan3dng  physicians'  certifi- 
cates;  in  that  city  the  physician's  certificate  is  never  used.     The 
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two  orphans  before  mentioned  "proved"  they  were  14  by  means  of 
the  attendance  officer's  statement  to  that  effect. 

Physical  Fitness 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  physical  fitness  for  a  specific  occupation 
that  enforcement  is  weak  and  in  some  cities  breaks  down  completely. 
In  the  first  place,  as  complained  by  examining  physicians,  the  law 
places  the  duty  of  examination  on  school  inspectors  or  public  health 
physicians  but  provides  no  extra  remuneration  and  to  do  the  work 
thoroughly  requires  considerable  time  and  care.  In  Wheeling,  the 
school  medical  inspector  charges  for  physical  examinations  of  child- 
ren of  whom  he  is  not  the  family  physician,  and  the  city  health  officer 
who  is  a  busy  man  sometimes  refuses  to  examine  a  child.  The  issu- 
ing clerk  insists  that  children  be  given  a  physical  examination  and 
when,  after  repeated  efforts,  cannot  succeed  in  persuading  either 
pubHc  physician  to  make  the  examination  free,  requires  the  child 
to  bring  a  statement  from  the  family  physician  for  which  usually 
no  charge  is  made.  At  times,  also,  if  a  child  brings  such  a  state- 
ment in  the  first  place  it  is  accepted.  In  fact  the  usual  statement 
accepted  in  Wheeling  is  that  of  the  child's  family  physician.  In 
Fairmont,  also,  where  there  is  no  medical  inspection  of  schools,  the 
city  public  health  officer  sometimes  refuses  to  examine  children;  the 
issuing  clerk  in  this  office  stated  that  she  had  issued  four  permits  last 
year  without  a  physical  examination,  when  the  doctor  had  refused 
to  give  it,  because  she  thought  the  children  deserved  the  permits 
and  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  another  doctor.  She  was  not 
aware,  apparently,  that  a  physical  examination  by  a  private  physi- 
cian is  illegal.  In  Grafton  and  Clarksburg  the  physical  examina- 
tion is  entirely  omitted.  No  medical  inspector  is  provided  for  the 
schools  in  the  former  city  and  the  superintendent  hesitates  to  call 
upon  the  city  health  officer,  explaining  that  he  has  other  and  more 
important  duties.  In  the  latter  city,  the  superintendent  and  issuing 
clerk  were  confused  between  the  physicians'  certificate  of  age  and 
the  physicians'  certificate  of  physical  fitness  with  the  result  that  only 
the  former  was  used.  The  medical  inspector  apparently  makes 
careful  examinations  of  children  sent  to  him  and  frequently  the 
records  show  that,  although  a  child  was  apparently  of  legal  age,  he 
was  not  in  the  proper  physical  condition  to  engage  in  his  prospective 
work.      The  superintendent  usually  complies  with  the  physicians' 
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recommendation.  The  other  communities  had  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  securing  this  requirement.  In  Morgantown  and  Mounds- 
ville  where  there  is  no  school  medical  inspector,  the  city  physician 
examines  all  children  sent  to  him.  In  Parkersburg,  the  medical 
inspector  also  holds  the  office  of  city  physician  and  examines  all 
cases.  In  Huntington  two  school  physicians  do  the  work,  a  woman 
physician  examining  the  girl  applicants.  The  county  superintendent 
in  all  cities  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  county  doctor  in  the 
matter  of  physical  examinations  for  permits. 

A  second  cause  for  complaint  among  physicians  is  the  lack  of 
standards  for  examinations  from  any  supervising  office  and  no  means 
of  deciding  the  character  of  a  child's  prospective  employment  or 
working  environment.  At  no  time  have  the  federal  or  state  at- 
thorities  visited  local  physicians  or  issued  any  instructions,  with  the 
result  that  each  local  physician  blunders  along  as  best  he  can,  the 
standards  varying  in  the  several  communities  and  the  child's  physi- 
cal welfare  depending  upon  the  ability,  caprice,  or  conscientious 
scruples  of  the  public  physician.  As  one  physician  remarked,  "I 
may  be  able  to  determine  a  child's  physical  fitness  for  a  store  or 
office  job  or  for  a  well-known  rough-and-ready  job,  but  what  do  I 
known  about  the  innumerable  little  jobs  these  children  secure  in 
the  various  factories  and  how  can  I  tell  whether  or  not  they  should 
work  at  them?  In  the  few  rather  dangerous  occupations  of  which 
I  know,  such  as  'off  bearing'  from  saws  in  wood-working  factories, 
I  always  tell  the  parent  or  child  that  it  is  work  at  which  the  child 
may  be  hurt  but  usually  all  I  do  is  to  decide  whether  the  child  is 
in  reasonably  normal  health  for  his  age."  This  frank  statement 
perhaps  voices  the  sentiment  of  physicians  similarly  engaged  through- 
out the  country. 

The  requirement  that  the  examination  shall  be  given  to  decide 
the  physical  fitness  of  the  child  for  the  occupation  in  which  he  in- 
tends to  engage,  is  universally  ignored  when  the  child  changes 
positions  and  appHes  for  a  subsequent  permit.  His  physical  health 
as  approved  at  the  first  appHcation  suffices  along  with  his  approved 
evidence  of  age  and  education. 

A  few  isolated  cases  were  found  where  the  issuing  officer  had 
granted  permits  in  opposition  to  a  physician's  recommendation. 
The  records  of  the  county  superintendent  of  Harrison  County 
showed  that  in  Clarksburg  an  age  certificate  was  issued  to  a  child 
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who  the  physician  said  lacked  the  physical  development  of  a  child 
of  16  years,  and  a  work  permit  to  a  child  who  the  physician  said 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  because  he  was  undernourished. 

In  Huntington  a  15-year-old  tubercular  child  who  had  been 
excluded  from  school  by  order  of  the  school  physician,  applied 
shortly  after  exclusion  for  a  permit,  submitting  a  recommendation 
from  the  city  health  physician  that  he  be  allowed  to  go  to  work. 
He  went  to  work  as  ''link-heater"  for  a  forge  company,  an  occu- 
pation in  which  the  heat  is  extreme  and  exposure  to  drafts  frequent. 
The  school  nurse  who  has  been  watching  the  case  closely  for  over  a 
year  stated  that  the  boy  was  in  much  worse  physical  shape  than 
when  he  left  school.  She  was  endeavoring  to  have  the  permit 
revoked  but  had  not  succeeded  at  the  time  of  this  investigation. 
The  neglect  of  this  child's  welfare  was  due  to  the  divided  legal 
responsibihty  between  two  pubhc  physicians  either  of  whose  recom- 
mendations the  issuing  officer  was  bound  to  accept. 

One  boy  in  Clarksburg  who  was  unable  ''to  do  well'^  in  school 
because  of  adenoids  was  working  on  permit  in  an  electric  shop. 
This  child  was  in  serious  physical  condition  because  he  was  afraid 
to  have  his  tonsils  and  adenoids  removed  though  the  doctors  had 
stated  he  could  not  live  long.  Persuasion  had  been  of  no.  avail 
while  in  school  but  denial  of  the  work  permit  until  this  operation 
had  been  performed  might  have  been  effective. 

Promise  of  Employment 

Issuing  officers  uniformly  require  a  written  application  from 
prospective  employers  for  all  kinds  of  permits,  even  from  a  parent 
who  wishes  to  keep  his  child  at  home  to  help.  The  supplying  of  a 
state  form  for  this  purpose  has  aided  greatly  in  enforcing  the 
provision. 

Parent's  Appearance 

The  appearance  of  the  parent  is  not  required  by  law  and  is 
not  often  requested  by  issuing  officers  except  in  Parkersburg,  where 
it  is  a  rule  of  the  local  superintendent,  and  in  Huntington.  In  the 
latter  city  the  attendance  officer  usually  troubles  one  of  the  parents 
to  appear  before  finally  deciding  to  issue  the  permit  so  as  to  attempt 
to  persuade  him  to  keep  the  child  in  school.  Such  interviews  fre- 
quently result  in  a  denial  of  the  permit,  as  the  officer  often  finds  it 
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unnecessary  for  the  child  to  go  to  work  or  that  parents  are  planning 
to  exploit  a  child  for  the  small  earnings  he  can  secure. 

Illegal  Issuance 
Work  Permits 

Few  records  show  issuance  of  regular  work  permits  for  illegal 
occupations  or  hours.  In  Huntington  a  permit  was  issued  for  a 
15-year-old  boy  to  work  in  a  glass  factory  although  the  employer 
clearly  stated  on  his  application  that  the  boy,  if  employed,  would 
have  to  work  on  night  shift. 

Vacation  Permits 

On  the  other  hand,  illegal  issuance  was  common  in  connection 
with  vacation  and  special  permits,  which  were  often  confused.  The 
vacation  permit  is  valid  only  for  a  child  "14  years  of  age  or  over — 
during  the  time  when  the  public  schools  of  the  district  in  which  the 
child  resides  are  not  in  session,''  whereas  the  special  permit  is  legal 
for  a  ''boy  12  years  of  age  or  over  to  work  in  business  offices  and 
mercantile  establishments  outside  of  school  hours.'' 

Many  vacation  permits  have  been  granted  to  boys  under  14 
because  the  special  permit  can  not  be  granted  for  vacation  work 
but  only  for  work  during  the  regular  school  term,  and  even  the 
most  intelligent  superintendents  are  not  able  to  understand  the 
technical  provision  whereby  a  child  who  is  allowed  to  work  during 
the  school  year  should  not  work  during  vacation.  It  was  encour- 
aging to  find  that  most  of  this  sort  of  illegal  issuance  occurred  during 
the  summer  of  1919,  soon  after  the  law  became  effective,  when 
officers  were  not  thoroughly  informed  as  to  its  requirements. 

Special  Permits 

The  greatest  source  of  confusion  by  far  is  the  special  permit, 
and  in  connection  with  its  issuance  the  most  frequent  and  flagrant 
violations  occur.  The  fact  that  it  is  limited  to  boys  only  for  mer- 
cantile establishments  and  business  offices  tends  apparently  to  make 
the  confusion  worse  than  if  it  were  a  blanket  permission  for  work 
outside  school  hours.  Without  exception  illegal  issuance  of  this 
permit  is  found  in  every  issuing  office  and  no  officer  is  clearly  cog- 
nizant of  its  limitations.     It  is  granted  to  girls  as  commonly  as  to 
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boys  and  is  often  issued  for  vacation  and  holiday  work  or  for  stay- 
ing at  home  for  children  ranging  from  11  to  past  16  years  of  age. 
In  fact,  in  some  cases,  when  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
child  will  work  after  school  hours,  the  special  permit  is  granted  to 
give  the  appearance  of  legality.  In  short,  this  permit  has  become 
a  sort  of  handy  contrivance  to  permit  children  to  leave  school  or 
to  work  who  cannot  legally  secure  a  work  permit. 

Of  51  children  interviewed  with  special  permits  25  had  obtained 
them  to  work  in  industries  forbidden  children  by  law.  In  Wheeling 
great  care  is  exercised  in  this  matter.  Only  three  boys,  13  years  of 
age,  out  of  a  total  of  215  children  receiving  special  permits  during 
the  21  months'  operation  of  the  law,  were  granted  them  for  work 
in  a  factory.  In  Fairmont,  from  a  total  of  28  special  permits  issued 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  20  were  issued  for  factory  or  other  for- 
bidden work,  and  17  of  these  were  issued  to  a  large  building  con- 
tractor for  boys  to  be  employed  as  ''water  boys''  during  the  summer 
vacation.  Eleven  of  these  17  boys  were  under  14  years  of  age. 
In  Morgantown  out  of  a  total  of  39  special  permits  20  were  issued 
for  factory  work  to  children  under  14.  Clarksburg  shows  the  great- 
est care  of  any  city  visited  in  the  issuance  of  this  permit,  only  one 
boy  out  of  a  total  of  21  children  having  been  allowed  to  go  to  work 
in  a  factory;  this  boy  of  15,  was  granted  the  permit  for  Saturday 
work  only,  ''carrying  over"  in  a  glass  factory.  In  Grafton,  on  the 
other  hand,  out  of  a  total  of  23  special  permits  8  were  issued  to 
children  under  14  years  of  age  for  factory  work,  two  of  which  were 
for  the  vacation  period.  In  Parkersburg  where  70  special  permits 
had  been  issued,  none  were  for  factory  or  other  forbidden  work,  but 
4  had  been  issued  for  boys  under  14  to  work  in  stores  during  vaca- 
tion and  2  were  issued  for  boys  of  11  years  of  age  to  work  in  a  gro- 
cery. Huntington,  a  much  larger  city  than  Parkersburg,  had  issued 
only  61  special  permits,  14  of  which  were  to  factories  but  only  one 
boy  under  14  was  recorded  as  having  received  a  permit  for  factory 
work. 

Children  of  different  ages  were  found  in  every  city  working 
after  school  hours  without  permits  of  any  kind. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  in  the  issuing  of  vacation  and 
special  permits,  it  is  evident  that  the  local  officials  in  the  majority 
of  cases  are  honestly  puzzled  over  the  limits  of  each  permit  and 
often  issue  a  permit  illegally  in  the  behef  that  they  are  protecting 
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the  child  as  fully  as  possible.  A  paradoxical  situation  is  certainly 
presented  by  the  child  under  14  legally  allowed  to  work  during  the 
school  term  after  school  hours,  who  cannot  legally  do  so  during  the 
summer  vacation.  Evidently  he  is  supposed  to  stop  work  at  the 
end  of  May  and  begin  again  in  September.  On  the  other  hand 
the  child  over  14  attending  school,  cannot  legally  work  in  a  factory 
after  school  hours  but  as  soon  as  school  closes  he  may  secure  a  per- 
mit to  do  so  for  full  time. 

Issuance  for  Domestic  Service 

An  extra-legal  procedure  is  followed  in  a  few  localities  when  a 
child  has  proven  to  the  issuing  officer  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
stay  or  work  at  home.  The  state  compulsory  school  attendance 
law  gives  the  local  superintendent  authority  to  excuse  a  child  from 
school  attendance  for  certain  reasons  and  sometimes  a  permit, 
usually  a  special  one,  is  issued,  thus  giving  at  least  a  legal  form  for 
this  permission.  This  has  been  done  frequently  in  Huntington  and 
none  of  the  children  thus  allowed  to  leave  school  who  were  inter- 
viewed had  used  the  permit  to  go  to  work  illegally  although  a  few 
had  moved  unknown  to  the  school  authorities.  In  Parkersburg,  a 
similar  proceeding  has  been  followed  in  a  few  cases  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  more  troublesome  to  leave  school  than  otherwise;  no 
children  under  12  years  of  age  were  recorded  as  having  been  granted 
such  permission. 

Issuance  of  permits  for  work  clearly  outside  the  law,  if  intended 
to  protect  the  child,  has  in  it  much  to  commend  and  a  further  ex- 
tension of  it  should  be  encouraged.  Such  children,  however,  should 
be  followed  up  frequently  to  see  that  they  return  to  school  when 
not  needed  at  home  and  do  not  enter  industrial  work.  Not  at  any 
time  must  these  children  be  regarded  as  regularly  employed  and 
free  from  the  requirements  of  the  attendance  law. 

Return  op  Permit 

According  to  the  law  not  only  must  the  employer  agree  in  writing 
to  employ  a  child  but  also  to  return  the  "permit  to  the  issuing  officer 
within  two  days  of  the  termination  of  such  child's  employment.'' 
Most  employers  who  conform  to  this  provision  give  the  permit  to 
the  child  to  be  returned,  rarely,  if  ever,  mailing  it  to  the  office. 

The  employers  with  regular  work  permits  in  factories,  mills  and 
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workshops  respond  quite  readily  to  this  requirement,  if  not  always 
within  two  days,  usually  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  Stores,  offices 
and  small  establishments  are  noteworthy  because  of  their  failure  in 
this  regard  and  often  a  sudden  visit  from  an  inspector  causes  a  large 
number  of  unused  permits  for  children  no  longer  employed  in  these 
establishments  to  flow  back  to  the  issuing  office.  With  the  special 
permit  such  negligence,  as  will  be  shown  later,  causes  a  great  deal 
of  illegal  employment.  As  a  rule,  issuing  officers  do  not  ''hold  up" 
a  child  applying  for  a  subsequent  permit  whose  previous  permit  has 
not  been  returned.  In  Morgantown  it  was  asserted  that  employers 
were  held  to  this  matter  strictly  and  if  the  child  did  not  have  it 
the  employer  was  telephoned  to  return  it  at  once  so  the  child  could 
secure  another  job.  The  records  which  are  complete  in  the  case  of 
practically  every  child  bore  out  this  statement.  In  Moundsville, 
also,  the  superintendent  stated  he  insisted  upon  a  permit's  return 
before  another  was  issued.  The  issuing  clerk  at  Parkersburg  attempts 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  employers  in  the  matter  of  returning 
permits  and  has  been  fairly  successful  though  the  superintendent 
admits  it  is  the  most  difficult  provision  to  enforce.  Superintend- 
ents everywhere  complain  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  this  provision, 
some  claiming  it  is  the  weakest  point  in  the  law  and  believing  that 
if  factory  inspectors  would  regard  it  more  seriously,  employers 
would  be  more  careful  about  it. 

The  vacation  permit,  largely  because  of  its  temporary  nature, 
is  the  most  difficult  one  to  have  returned.  As  it  is  plainly  marked 
"null  and  void  on  the  day  the  public  schools  open  for  regular  ses- 
sion" employers  are  warned  against  its  use  after  the  opening  of  the 
fall  term  of  school.  Little  evidence  was  secured  pointing  to  its 
illegal  use  after  the  opening  of  school,  the  only  violation  being  a 
minor  one,  that  of  keeping  on  file  numbers  of  these  permits  when 
the  children  were  no  longer  employed.  In  the  majority  of  cities 
children  with  vacation  permits  are  not  followed  up  unless  they  fail 
to  return  to  school.  Neglect  to  return  this  permit  is  not  regarded 
seriously  by  inspectors  because  it  is  obviously  only  of  temporary 
character  which  most  employers  fully  realize. 

Working  Without  Permit 

Only  by  following  up  individual  children  can  their  welfare  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  administration  of  the  labor  law  protects 
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them  as  intended  be  determined.  West  Virginia,  however,  appar- 
ently intends  to  give  the  schools  some  authority  also  over  children 
regularly  employed,  as  indicated  by  the  recent  passage  of  the  law 
compelling  the  estabUshment  of  continuation  schools  in  certain  cities 
in  1922  and  attendance  at  these  schools  of  working  children  from 
14  to  16  for  a  specified  time  for  the  school  year. 

With  few  exceptions  the  practice  of  employing  children  without 
work  permits  either  at  their  first  or  subsequent  jobs  obtains  in  mer- 
cantile estabhshments.  Visits  to  stores  and  small  shops,  drug 
stores,  bowling  alleys  and  shoe-shining  establishments  revealed 
numbers  of  children  of  legal  age  and  under,  jvorking  without  per- 
mits. Factories,  mills  and  workshops  appear  consistently  careful 
in  this  particular,  many  of  them  demanding  an  age  certificate  when 
children  apply  who  claim  they  are  past  16.  This  difference  in 
compliance  is  doubtless  due  to  the  application  of  the  federal  child 
labor  tax  law  to  the  latter  class  of  estabhshments. 

Children  for  whom  permits  had  been  issued  were  found  to  have 
gone  to  work  at  the  jobs  anticipated  when  first  starting  to  work 
although  many  changed  subsequently  without  obtaining  new  per- 
mits. Out  of  70  odd  children  interviewed  who  had  obtained  regular 
work  permits,  21  had  changed  jobs  at  least  once  without  applying 
for  a  new  permit.  Of  the  51  cases  on  special  permits,  10  were  found 
working  or  to  have  been  working  at  jobs  other  than  those  for  which 
the  special  permits  were  issued.  No  children  were  found  in  Grafton 
or  Parkersburg  who  had  once  obtained  permits  and  had  later  changed 
jobs. 

Age  of  Working  Children 
Under  12  Years  of  Age 

All  children  found  employed  under  12  years  of  age  in  the  state 
were  working  in  mercantile  estabhshments.  In  Wheehng,  this 
occurred  most  commonly  in  the  markets.  On  one  Saturday  night 
12  children  ranging  from  9  to  12  years  of  age  were  selhng  articles 
in  the  large  central  market  after  9  p.m.  As  there  are  64  stands 
in  this  market  and  some  of  the  children  were  helping  their  parents, 
the  violations  did  not  appear  extensive.  The  two  boys  of  11  years 
with  special  permits  in  Parkersburg  were  clerking  and  delivering 
goods  in  a  grocery  store.     In  all  cities  attendance  officers  complain 
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of  the  extensive  illegal  employment  of  very  young  children  in  shoe- 
shining  establishments  and  bowling  alleys  after  school  hours  and  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  State  labor  inspectors  also  state  that  these 
establishments  are  most  difficult  to  regulate  unless  one  maintains  a 
constant  watch. 

Milk  distributing  companies  often  employ  small  boys  during 
the  morning  hours.  One  boy  in  Wheeling,  just  past  14  years,  had 
been  helping  out  with  the  family  income  for  six  years  delivering  milk 
before  school  hours;  and  in  Grafton,  according  to  the  superintendent, 
an  11 -year-old  boy  was  delivering  milk  in  the  mornings  before  school. 
Milk  distributing  does  not  come  within  the  classification  of  estab- 
lishments under  the  federal  tax  law,  hence  these  children  are  de- 
pendent solely  upon  the  state  law  which  apparently  affords  them 
little  protection. 

Under  16  Years  of  Age  in  Forbidden  Occupations 

As  a  whole,  few  children  under  14  years  of  age  were  found 
working  in  the  factories,  mills,  and  workshops  and  these  usually 
had  been  granted  permits  of  some  kind,  thus  allowing  the  employer 
to  shift  responsibility,  even  if  the  children  were  not  entitled  to  them. 
Rulings  made  under  the  federal  tax  law  have  covered  many  indus- 
tries not  specifically  defined  in  the  law  but  no  rulings  of  any  kind 
have  been  made  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  though  a  clear  defini- 
tion is  needed  of  some  classes  of  industries  and  occupations.  How- 
ever, children  were  found  working  in  occupations  plainly  forbidden 
by  both  laws. 

Hours  of  Labor 

In  the  matter  of  hours  of  labor  manufacturing  establishments 
head  the  list  of  those  who  comply  with  the  legal  requirements  of 
both  the  federal  and  state  laws. 

Only  eight  cases  of  children  working  overtime  in  factories  were 
found  out  of  over  200  children  interviewed. 

Restaurants  form  a  class  of  establishments  in  which  extremely 
long  hours  are  kept  and  children  employed  usually  work  the  full-time 
schedule. 

In  contrast  with  the  comparatively  few  violations  of  hours  on 
the  part  of  establishments  covered  by  the  federal  law,  mercantile 
estabhshments  and  small  shops  amenable  only  to  the  state  law  pre- 
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sent  an  array  of  violations  both  petty  and  serious  in  every  part  of 
the  state,  no  locahty  being  more  lax  than  any  other.  Only,  15  or 
one-fifth  of  the  75  children  interviewed  who  were  working  in  mer- 
cantile establishments,  offices,  small  shops  and  stands  or  bowhng 
alleys,  were  employed  legal  hours. 

Large  department  stores  rank  first  in  the  number  of  children 
employed  for  illegal  hours  though  the  overtime  is  not  often  serious 
in  the  better  grade  of  stores.  Eight  and  one-half  or  9  hours,  always 
before  7  p.m.  is  the  longest  time  any  child  was  found  working  in 
these  stores  in  normal  periods  but  at  Christmas  time  the  hours  are 
longer.  The  cheaper  grade  of  stores,  usually  open  on  Saturday 
nights,  violate  more  seriously.  Small  stores  frequently  employ  one 
or  two  children  for  extremely  long  hours.  The  five  and  ten  cent 
stores  though  apparently  more  careful  about  employing  children 
under  14  and  at  overtime  work,  stay  open  on  Saturday  nights  and 
keep  children  between  14  and  16  working  until  9  or  10  o'clock  p.m. 
Grocery  stores  are  the  most  flagrant  violators  among  small  mercan- 
tile establishments.  Drug  stores  have  no  better  record  in  West 
Virginia  than  in  other  states.  Milk  and  news  companies  are  the 
usual  violators  of  the  early  morning  hours.  Boys  delivering  milk 
work  from  4  a.m.  until  school  time. 

The  most  serious  complaints  are  about  shoe-shining  parlors  and 
bowling  alleys,  and  in  every  city  visited  boys  12  years  of  age  and 
over  were  found  working  in  these  establishments  after  7  p.m.  and 
for  7  days  in  the  week.  The  daily  hours  average  no  longer  than 
in  other  places  but  the  Sunday  work  is  conspicuous. 

Numbers  of  children  were  found  at  odd  jobs  or  in  peculiar 
occupations  requiring  irregular  hours  but  nevertheless  apparently 
amenable  to  both  laws.  No  conclusive  evidence  was  secured  about 
overtime  for  telegraph  companies  though  school  superintendents 
and  attendance  officers  stated  that  at  times  young  boys  worked  for 
them  late  at  night.  Operating  elevators  is  an  occupation  which 
requires  irregular  as  well  as  long  hours.  No  evidence  of  working 
children  overtime  or  after  7  p.m.  was  found  in  business  offices. 


Night  Work 

Although  few  establishments  under  the  federal  tax  law  were 
found  violating  the  hours  provisions,  the  employment  of  children 
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late  at  night  or  all  night  was  observed  only  in  such  establishments. 
In  Grafton  the  superintendent  of  schools  told  of  the  case  of  a  boy  15 
years  of  age  and  in  the  first  year  of  high  school,  who  worked  all 
night  on  Friday  and  Sunday  nights  of  each  week  in  a  bakery,  sleep- 
ing Saturday  and  Monday  and  consequently  missing  school  each 
Monday.  The  superintendent  stated  that  he  was  doing  nothing 
about  this  boy  as  he  was  a  **mutt  and  didn't  know  anything  anyway 
and  might  as  well  work."  The  fact  that  the  boy  had  progressed 
into  the  high  school  was  explained  thus:  ''Oh,  well,  you  know  we 
teachers  sometimes  promote  children  to  keep  up  our  percentage  of 
promotions.  Got  to  do  it."  The  superintendent  further  stated 
that  he  had  not  given  this  boy  a  permit  and  he  ''guessed"  that  was  a 
violation  of  the  law. 

Part-Time  Schools 

The  state  compulsory  attendance  law  provides  that  every  child 
between  14  and  16  who  is  employed  for  6  or  more  hours  a  day  must 
"attend  an  evening  school,  part-time  day  school  or  other  continua- 
tion school  for  at  least  5  hours  per  week  for  a  period  of  20  weeks" 
or  for  less  time  if  the  school  is  in  session  less  than  20  weeks,  provided 
there  is  any  such  school  within  two  miles  of  the  child's  home.  This 
provision  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1919  but  at  the  time  this 
study  was  being  made  it  was  not  effective  as  no  part-time  schools 
of  any  kind  had  been  established  by  any  school  district  in  the  state. 
Evening  schools  existed  in  most  cities  visited  but  the  attendance  of 
any  employed  children  was  voluntary  and  not  compelled  by  the 
local  board  of  education. 

The  last  session  of  the  legislature  (in  1921)  amended  the  attend- 
ance law  so  as  to  insure  the  establishment  of  such  schools  in  the 
near  future.  The  amended  law  "requires  (for  school  year  beginning 
July  1,  1922)  boards  of  education  in  cities  with  a  population  of  more 
than  10,000  to  establish  part-time  schools  or  classes  for  pupils  who 
are  employed  and  who  are  not  regularly  enrolled  in  school;  and, 
thereafter,  all  boards  of  education  where  as  many  as  50  youths 
between  14  and  16  are  employed  must  maintain  part-time  classes. 
Employers  are  required  under  penalty  to  release  employees  to  attend 
such  classes  at  least  144  hours  each  school  year."  No  penalty  is 
provided  in  case  any  city  refuses  to  establish  the  schools  or  classes 
and  difficulties  are  liable  to  arise  when  the  law  becomes  effective. 
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Unemployed  Children 

Local  officials  confront  a  peculiarly  difficult  situation  with  the 
unemployed  child  14  to  16  years  of  age.  The  state  compulsory 
attendance  law  requires  attendance  from  7  to  16  years  but  the 
penalty  for  non-attendance  applies  only  from  7  to  14  years.  Parkers- 
burg  has  an  attendance  law  for  its  own  independent  school  district 
reaching  to  15  years  and  has  experienced  no  difficulty  in  enforcing 
attendance  to  16  years.  The  Wheeling  independent  school  district 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  separate  law  applying  only  as  far  as  14. 
The  other  locahties  affected  only  by  the  state  law  have  varied  in 
their  success  in  enforcement  of  attendance  to  16,  dependent  upon 
the  knowledge  of  respective  parents  or  children  regarding  the  limits 
of  the  law  and  the  particular  squire  who  prosecutes  such  cases.  In 
Wheeling  children  and  parents  seem  particularly  'Vise"  about  the 
law.  At  Moundsville  in  Marshall  County,  a  squire  has  ruled  ad- 
versely with  regard  to  enforcement  of  the  state  attendance  law  past 
14  years  of  age  and  as  this  decision  has  received  wide  publicity, 
many  children  in  the  county  are  said  to  be  out  of  school  who  cannot 
legally  go  to  work. 

In  addition  to  the  failure  of  the  law  to  provide  effectively  for 
the  school  attendance  of  unemployed  children  school  officials  believe 
that  a  child  who  has  once  obtained  a  work  permit  is  unwilling  to 
return  to  school  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  seriously  attempt  to  force 
his  return. 

Again,  failure  on  the  part  of  employers  to  return  the  permit 
leaves  school  officials  without  adequate  means  of  locating  unem- 
ployed children  should  they  care  to  do  so.  At  the  time  of  this  study, 
West  Virginia,  as  other  parts  of  the  country,  was  suffering  from  in- 
dustrial depression  and  many  industries,  if  not  shutting  down 
entirely,  were  ''laying  off"  help.  A  few  children  thus  discharged 
were  back  in  school  but  many  others  were  both  out  of  work  and  out 
of  school.  Among  those  recently  discharged  hopes  of  being  re-em- 
ployed were  still  high  and  it  had  not  occurred  to  them  to  return  to 
school,  nor  to  attendance  officers  to  bring  them  back. 

Working  Children  from  State  Industrial  Schools 

A  unique  situation  involving  illegal  child  labor  developed  at 
the  Boy's  State  Industrial  School  at  Pruntytown.      During  the 
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period  of  the  war  and  shortly  after,  while  labor  was  scarce  in  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  boys  in  care  of  the  Industrial  School 
worked  in  factories  at  Grafton  two  miles  distant.  According  to 
information  collected  in  the  office  of  the  School  and  from  various 
children,  boy  inmates  11  years  of  age  up,  were  paroled  to  individual 
manufacturers  as  they  might  be  to  any  person  who  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  them.  Glass  factory  employers  were  the  chief  recipients 
of  these  paroled  boys  who  were  put  in  their  care  for  not  more  than 
one  year.  The  boys  were  installed  in  their  new  homes,  the  com- 
pany boarding  houses,  and  went  to  work,  in  the  factories  for  the 
regular  wages  but  receiving  only  a  small  part,  the  remainder  being 
placed  in  the  care  of  the  School  until  they  should  become  21  years 
of  age.  The  employers  of  these  boys  did  not  secure  permits  to 
legahze  their  employment  and  in  addition  were  working  them  the 
regular  hours  of  the  establishment  whether  8  hours  or  more.  At 
the  time  of  this  investigation  children  were  not  being  thus  paroled 
to  manufacturers  because  there  was  no  shortage  of  labor,  but 
several  boys  whose  parole  period  had  not  yet  expired  were  still 
working. 

Public  sentiment  has  been  aroused  to  a  degree  about  the  work 
of  these  boys  as  is  evident  from  the  recent  passage  of  a  bill 
by  the  legislature  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  in  the 
State  Industrial  Schools  without  first  obtaining  permits  as  provided 
by  the  state  child  labor  law. 

Court  Procedure 

The  law  places  the  duty  of  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  act 
on  "the  State  Commissioner  of  Labor,  his  assistants,  factory  in- 
spectors, school  truancy  officers  and  accredited  agents  of  the  humane 
society"  except  "that  the  provisions  relating  to  the  employment  of 
children  in  mines  shall  be  enforced  by  the  State  Department  of 
Mines,  said  department  to  make  complaint  against  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation,  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
to  prosecute  the  same  before  any  magistrate  or  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.''  The  wording  of  the  last  sentence  states  specifically 
the  disposition  of  complaints  against  employers  in  mines,  but  only 
by  implication  can  it  be  said  to  state  that  employers  in  other  indus- 
tries should  be  arraigned  before  the  same  authority.      The  State 
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Bureau  of  Labor  has  assumed  that  their  eases  of  violation  shall  be 
brought  before  the  same  courts  and  have  had  no  trouble  in  getting 
cases  prosecuted  except  in  the  Wheeling  district  where  a  local  squire, 
unwilling  to  prosecute  a  particular  party,  has  shown  that  the  law 
gives  him  no  authority  to  prosecute  other  than  employers  in  mines. 
In  view  of  the  possibility  that  this  precedent  may  become  estab- 
Hshed  and  extended,  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  state  the 
specific  prosecuting  authority  before  which  violators  other  than  in 
mines  should  be  arraigned.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  local  squires 
interviewed  in  the  different  cities  appeared  very  friendly  to  thorough 
enforcement  of  both  the  compulsory  attendance  and  child  labor 
laws. 

In  the  two  years  of  the  operation  of  the  law  the  State  Bureau 
of  Labor  has  been  successful  in  its  prosecution  of  cases  of  violation 
having  lost  only  one  and  that  on  account  of  a  faulty  warrant.  The 
usual  violations  tried  have  been  those  involving  overtime  or  night 
work,  only  a  few  cases  without  permits  and  none  for  failure  to 
return  the  permit  or  for  work  in  a  forbidden  industry  or  occupation. 
The  minimum  fine  of  $20.00  for  a  first  offense  has  usually  been 
assessed.     No  cases  for  second  offense  have  as  yet  been  tried. 


SUMMARY 

The  outstanding  impression  is  one  of  confusion  so  great  that 
the  task  of  untanghng  the  present  state  of  affairs,  educating  officials 
in  the  details  of  legal  requirements  and  the  public  in  general  with 
regard  to  the  limits  of  the  state  and  federal  laws,  appears  a  more 
burdensome  task  than  entirely  to  revise  the  state  law  and  start 
afresh. 

In  its  main  appHcations  the  state  law  is  clear  cut  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  it  applies  to  all  working  children  in  the  state 
with  the  exception  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture  and  domestic 
service.  But  by  legalizing  the  employment  of  certain  groups  of 
children  under  14  and  of  a  certain  other  group  for  vacation  work 
the  entire  law  has  been  weakened,  the  chief  effect  being  to  confuse 
employers,  issuing  officials,  parents,  children  and  the  pubHc  at 
large.     The  confusion  inherent  in  the  state  law  has  also  weakened 
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the  enforcement  of  the  federal  law.  One  significant  fact  of  this 
investigation  is  that  out  of  the  200  children  interviewed  only  38 
were  working  legally,  that  is,  had  met  the  requirements  for  a  permit 
and  were  actually  working  in  accordance  with  both  federal  and  state 
laws.  The  violations  discovered  occur  at  every  step  of  the  child's 
industrial  career,  both  when  securing  a  permit  to  work  and  later 
when  employed.  It  is  also  apparent  that  many  of  the  violations 
occurring  after  the  child  has  gone  to  work  are  directly  traceable  to 
a  violation  in  issuing  his  permit.  For  example,  a  child  who  has 
received  a  special  permit  to  work  in  a  factory  after  school  hours, 
may  be  found  working  on  it  full  time  during  vacation,  or  the  child 
found  working  after  7  p.m.  may  have  obtained  his  permit  with  the 
issuing  officer  fully  informed  as  to  his  prospective  hours  of  employ- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  the  general  opinion  among  school  super- 
intendents and  people  interested  in  the  welfare  of  children  is  that 
the  mere  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  federal  tax  law  is  to  a 
degree  protecting  the  children  working  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments but  that  the  state  law  is  not  thoroughly  enforced.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  present  child  labor  law  is  enforced  much 
better  than  was  the  former. 

The  State  Bureau  of  Labor  states  that  the  law  has  been  ''gen- 
erally observed  in  the  manufacturing  centers  of  our  state  and  also 
in  the  mercantile  business,  but  that  it  ''has  four  inspectors  and  with 
the  large  number  of  plants  which  they  are  required  to  visit,  they 
cannot  include  in  their  visits  of  inspection  stores,  restaurants,  etc." 
Although  this  statement  is  a  trifle  ambiguous  it  admits  of  the  one 
explanation  that  mercantile  establishments  have  been  neglected  by 
the  enforcing  authority  and,  as  shown  by  this  investigation,  have 
violated  the  law  with  impunity.  The  1,815  inspections  cited  in  the 
fifth  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  were  made  in  a  period 
of  two  years  ending  November  30,  1920,  and  include  only  factories 
and  workshops,  a  number  of  which  were  lumber  mills  in  remote 
parts  of  the  state  and  not  easily  accessible.  This  record  shows  that 
about  900  inspections  or  an  average  of  about  225  for  each  inspector 
were  made  in  a  year.  Although  this  indicates  that  the  Bureau  has 
been  "on  the  job"  throughout  the  state  it  cannot  be  said  to  indicate 
thorough  work.  If  the  report  and  the  findings  of  this  investi- 
gation indicate  nothing  else  they  assuredly  show  that  employers 
cannot  be  trusted  to  abide  by  a  law  voluntarily.     Some  central  body 
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with  enforcing  authority  must  make  its  power  felt  in  order  to  give 
employees  full  protection. 

With  regard  to  permits,  legal  issuance  is  handicapped  at  the 
very  start  by  inadequate  provisions  for  performing  the  comphcated 
duties  involved.  Issuing  clerks  usually  have  additional  duties  and 
many  have  had  no  time  even  to  read  the  law  carefully  to  say  noth- 
ing of  applying  it.  And  scarcely  any  issuing  officer  is  cognizant  of 
the  limitations  of  the  federal  law. 

This  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  issuing  officials  lies  at  the 
very  root  of  the  confusion  and  the  consequent  illegal  employment 
of  children.  Even  with  the  law  weakened  by  a  special  permit  pro- 
vision, well-informed  issuing  officers  could  engineer  the  entire  field 
of  employment  so  that  only  minor  violations  would  occur.  The 
only  encouraging  note  amid  the  confusion  is  the  frequent  complaints 
by  issuing  officials  about  lack  of  instructions  and  the  many  inquiries 
they  make  about  the  proper  procedure  in  this  or  that  kind  of  a 
case. 

Take  the  matter  of  qualifications  for  permits.  No  two  com- 
munities follow  uniform  procedure  in  deciding  the  legality  of  sub- 
mitted required  papers  nor  are  they  uniformly  insistent  that  all  of 
the  requirements  be  met,  even  when  understood.  Consequently  a 
child  is  allowed  to  work  on  a  legal  permit  form  in  one  community 
whereas  in  another  he  would  be  denied  one.  Apparently  the  only 
quaUfication  utterly  neglected  by  some  communities  is  physical  fit- 
ness. This  is  an  important  requirement  because  of  the  many 
hazardous  industries  open  to  children  in  the  state.  The  complaints 
of  physicians  regarding  their  inability  to  decide  intelligently  about 
a  child's  fitness  for  different  occupations  appears  well  grounded. 
In  this  particular  field  expert  advice  and  supervision  are  needed  so 
that  children  will  be  entering  occupations  with  suitable  physical 
equipment.  The  experience  and  training  of  the  labor  inspector  do 
not  fit  him  to  advise  physicians  or  to  decide  whether  a  child  already 
working  is  physically  fit  for  his  particular  occupation.  A  special 
physician  from  the  State  Health  Department  should  be  appointed 
to  confer  with  local  physicians  and  employers,  to  study  occupations 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  local  physicians,  establish  standards  of 
physical  fitness  for  different  classes  of  occupations.  Even  if  such 
standards  might  not  be  conclusive  at  first,  certain  minimum  stand- 
ards could  be  decided  upon  as  a  basis  for  further  work.     The  mere 
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existence  of  such  an  effort,  even  though  not  thoroughly  effective, 
would  greatly  stimulate  interest  among  local  physicians  and  would 
avoid  the  tendency  to  carelessness  now  widespread. 

The  confusion  in  the  issuance  of  the  special  permits  varies  with 
communities,  one  issuing  them  for  vacation  work,  another  for  for- 
bidden industries  and  still  another  issues  a  vacation  permit  for  after 
school  work  while  practically  every  community  issues  them  for 
girls  as  commonly  as  for  boys.  This  confusion  is  not  limited  to 
issuing  officials  but  extends  even  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor.  On 
the  special  permit  form  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  is  the 
statement  'Tor  child  above  the  age  of  twelve  (12)  years"  and  in 
the  last  biennial  report  in  giving  the  uses  of  the  different  kinds  of 
permits  the  commissioner  states  that  the  ''special  permit  is  for  a 
child  over  twelve  years  of  age,"  although  the  law  clearly  states  it 
is  to  be  issued  only  "to  any  boy  12  years  of  age  or  over." 

Again  in  the  return  of  the  permit  one  community  ignores  the 
provision  entirely,  another  attempts  to  secure  it  by  persuasion  of 
the  employer  and  a  third  "holds  up"  a  child  wishing  a  subsequent 
permit  until  the  preceding  one  has  been  returned.  The  factory 
inspector  in  one  district  instructs  issuing  officials  to  see  that  vaca- 
tion permits  are  returned  and  another  tells  the  officials  they  "aren't 
worth  bothering  about."  Again,  we  find  misunderstanding  about 
the  return  of  permits  extending  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor.  Un- 
der the  section  on  work  permits  the  law  provides  that  the  employer 
shall  give  a  written  statement  "that  he  intends  legally  to  employ 
such  child  and  agrees  to  return  the  work  permit  to  the  issuing 
officer."  Paragraphs  under  this  section  provide  also  for  the  issu- 
ance of  special  and  vacation  work  permits  stating  wherein  their 
requirements  differ  from  those  for  a  regular  work  permit.  The 
employer's  application  form  furnished  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor 
has  been  prepared  for  use  in  applications  for  each  of  the  several 
permit  forms  but  states  that  the  employer  agrees  "to  return  the 
permit,  if  regular  'Work  Permit'  to  the  issuing  officer  within  two 
days  of  the  termination  of  such  child's  employment."  The  authority 
for  exempting  the  other  forms  from  the  return  agreement  is  not 
apparent  in  the  law.  Evidently,  permits  other  than  regular  work 
permits  are  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  law  to  which  the  pro- 
visions do  not  need  to  apply.  Moreover,  throughout  the  state,  as 
shown  by  their  somewhat  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  the  return 
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of  any  permit,  issuing  officials  evidently  regard  the  provisions  as 
applying  to  all  the  forms.  In  this  difficult  matter  of  securing  the 
return  of  a  permit,  West  Virginia  would  doubtless  find  as  other 
states  have  found,  that  a  few  prosecutions  brought  against  some 
recalcitrant  employers  solely  for  failure  to  return  permits  would 
result  in  a  marked  change  of  attitude  toward  the  requirements  and 
a  more  healthful  compliance. 

An  aid  toward  securing  uniform  compliance  with  requirements 
would  be  to  issue  printed  instructions  in  non-legal  and  simple  lan- 
guage. These  should  give  the  salient  points  of  the  law  and  also  the 
principal  things  to  avoid  in  order  to  issue  a  permit  legally.  For 
instance,  "Never  accept  a  parent's  statement  either  written  or 
stated  about  a  child's  age  unless  accompanied  by  one  of  the  docu- 
ments mentioned  in  the  law."  "Completion  of  the  sixth  grade 
means  that  the  child  has  passed  an  examination  for  promotion  to 
the  seventh  grade."  "Remember  that  a  prior  permit  must  be 
returned  to  your  office  before  issuing  another  one  for  the  same 
child,"  and  similar  instructions.  These  instructions  should  be 
issued  anew  every  few  months  with  slight  variations  so  as  constantly 
to  renew  interest  and  to  cause  officials  to  feel  that  a  central  bureau 
in  concerned  about  maintaining  a  certain  uniform  standard  of 
issuance.  A  device  to  secure  the  return  of  the  permit  has  proved 
effective  in  some  states:  at  the  very  top  of  the  permit  form  in  bold 
letters  is  printed  some  such  statement  as  "Return  this  permit  to  the 
issuing  office — not  to  the  child — when  he  leaves  your  employment" 
or  "Do  not  give  this  permit  to  the  child.  Return  it  to  the  issuing 
office  as  soon  as  the  child  leaves  your  employ." 

In  the  matter  of  keeping  records,  issuing  officers  also  vary 
widely,  some  keeping  special  and  vacation  records  separately; 
others  tumbling  all  papers  in  folder  files  alphabetically  arranged 
where  papers  pertaining  to  any  particular  child  are  scattered  through- 
out the  folder;  still  others  keeping  each  child's  first  papers  in  en- 
velopes and  returned  and  subsequent  permits  in  folders;  and 
still  others,  neatly  pinning  all  papers  pertaining  to  any  one  child 
together  and  filing  alphabetically.  The  records  in  Wheeling,  Mor- 
gantown,  and  Parkersburg  are  kept  systematically  and  carefully  and 
the  entire  work  history  of  most  children  can  be  secured  in  a  few 
moments.  Wheeling  has  also  a  book  record  of  vacation  and  special 
permits,  showing  the  industries  and  occupations  for  which  such 
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permits  were  issued,  the  date  of  return  and  subsequent  issuance. 
Some  skeleton  plan  for  keeping  records  should  be  worked  out  by 
the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  so  that  records  might  be  comparable. 
Local  officials  could  add  to  this  as  might  suit  their  needs,  but  the 
basic  plan  should  be  adhered  to. 

One  provision  of  the  law  is  almost  entirely  ignored  by  issuing 
officials.  In  addition  to  keeping  a  record  of  permits  granted  a 
record  must  also  be  kept  of  all  apphcations  denied.  Issuing  officers 
as  a  rule  are  not  aware  of  this  provision  and  consequently  have  no 
adequate  measure  of  the  volume  of  work  carried  on  by  their  indi- 
vidual offices.  A  form  is  provided  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor 
on  which  to  record  the  child's  family  history  and  to  note  the  final 
disposition  of  his  application.  This  is  filled  in  for  a  child  to  whom 
a  permit  is  granted  but  except  in  Huntington  for  no  others.  This 
record  is  later  filed  but  the  reason  for  refusal  is  not  often  indicated. 
The  number  of  permits  issued  in  no  way  indicates  the  work  or  difii- 
culties  of  an  issuing  office  and  in  order  to  secure  information  about 
the  attitude  of  parents  and  children  toward  the  law,  the  extent  of 
responsibility  assumed  by  the  issuing  officer,  and,  in  fact,  any  idea 
of  the  operation  of  the  law,  it  is  highly  important  that  a  record  of 
all  applicants  be  kept,  even  if  the  office  work  is  reduced  to  the  sim- 
ple matter  of  a  numerical  count.  A  request  for  the  records  of  the 
children  who  are  denied  as  well  as  for  those  granted  permits  on 
the  part  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  might  prove  a  very  satisfac- 
tory way  of  forcing  these  records  to  be  kept.  And  as  an  index  of 
work  performed  they  might  prove  invaluable  in  securing  additional 
appropriation  from  a  local  school  board  or  even  from  the  legislature 
for  state-wide  uses. 

Finally,  in  order  to  insure  uniformity  of  issuance  and  to  reduce 
the  confusion,  constant  supervision  from  the  central  state  office  is 
essential.  The  most  effective  method  would  be  to  assign  one  in- 
spector, preferably  a  woman,  to  the  sole  duty  of  supervision  of  the 
issuance  of  permits.  This  inspector  should  visit  the  office  fre- 
quently at  least  every  three  months,  to  go  over  the  records  care- 
fully and  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  adhered  to  and 
the  records  filed  according  to  the  basic  plan  advised  by  the  State 
Bureau  of  Labor.  This  inspector  would  also  be  in  a  position  to 
answer  the  many  inquiries  of  the  issuing  officers  and  further  to 
give  constructive  suggestions  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.      If 
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this  plan  is  too  expensive,  then  more  inspectors  should  be  appointed 
so  that  each  inspector  can  find  time  to  visit  his  issuing  offices  more 
often,  at  least  twice  a  year,  to  go  over  the  records  and  give  instruc- 
tions about  details. 

The  so-called  special  permit  for  boys  under  14  is  responsible 
for  most  of  the  violations  of  the  federal  tax  law,  and  for  most  of 
the  confusion  in  administering  the  state  law.  It  should  be  aboUshed 
together  with  the  exemptions  which  make  it  necessary,  and  the  vaca- 
tion permit  provisions  altered  so  as  to  include  all  the  departures 
from  the  regular  procedure  that  are  deemed  advisable. 

In  order  to  accomplish  all  this  extra  supervision  and  to  issue 
printed  instructions  from  time  to  time,  as  suggested,  requires  a 
considerable  outlay  of  money  for  which  apparently  the  state  has 
not  provided.  However,  the  law  is  non-enforceable  in  its  entirety 
with  the  present  staff  of  inspectors.  Furthermore,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  better  inspection  would  accomphsh  much  in  the  matter  of 
straightening  out  the  confusion  among  permit  requirements.  This, 
as  stated  before,  must  begin  and  be  carefully  administered  from  the 
issuing  office  over  which  strict  supervision  must  be  constantly  main- 
tained. However,  any  law  which  exempts  any  occupations  or  in- 
dustries from  its  full  appHcation  has  proved  an  expensive  matter  to 
administer  and  in  most  states  has  never  been  enforced  effectively. 
Furthermore,  when  such  exemptions  exist,  the  employers  of  other 
industries  coming  clearly  under  the  law,  become  confused  and  vio- 
late unconsciously  or,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  more 
readily. 

No  explanation  can  be  accepted  for  the  employment  of  children 
under  12  years  of  age  whether  with  or  without  permits  and  the  only 
remedy  adequate  for  the  situation  is  more  frequent  inspection  and 
occasional  prosecution. 

The  most  serious  and  frequent  violations  found  however,  were 
in  connection  with  the  children  between  12  and  16  years  of  age 
working  in  forbidden  industries  or  overtime.  Beyond  doubt  the 
strongest  feature  of  the  state  law  is  its  inclusion  of  all  occupations 
except  agriculture  and  domestic  service  but  here  again  because  of 
the  special  permit  provision,  with  its  opportunity  for  slipping  into 
a  forbidden  industry,  constant  vigilance  is  required.  Although  it 
is  not  necessary  to  make  any  extensive  study  of  industries,  some 
definition  should  be  made  of  such  occupations  as  carrying  water  on 
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buildings  in  process  of  construction,  running  elevators,  distributing 
milk,  and  similar  work  bound  to  occur,  so  that  at  least  children  under 
14  years  of  age  would  not  be  employed  in  hazardous  occupations. 

The  fact  that  more  children  were  found  working  overtime  or 
after  7  p.m.  in  mercantile  than  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
although  a  larger  number  of  children  employed  in  manufacturing 
establishments  were  interviewed,  is  a  sorry  reflection  on  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  enforcement  of  the  state  law  and  indicates  that  pro- 
prietors of  mercantile  establishments  are  aware  that  the  federal 
law  does  not  apply  to  their  business.  In  the  matter  of  violations  of 
hours  employers  cannot  be  excused  as  they  might  in  the  minor 
violation  of  failure  to  return  a  permit  and  the  best  remedy  at  pres- 
ent would  be  the  institution  of  several  drastic  prosecutions  in  order 
to  inform  mercantile  proprietors  that,  though  not  amenable  to  the 
federal  law,  they  can  be  held  strictly  accountable  under  the  state  law. 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  admitted  that,  through  one  proviso, 
in  an  otherwise  good  law  with  standards  as  high  as  those  of  many 
progressive  states.  West  Virginia  has  so  weakened  the  administra- 
tion of  her  entire  child  labor  law  that  standards  are  lowered,  the 
structure  of  administration  breaks  down,  and  the  enforcing  power 
of  the  law  is  lost.  Even  with  a  most  elaborate  machinery  of  en- 
forcement and  a  most  intelligent  administration,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  confusion  and  the  consequent  violations  occa- 
sioned by  the  special  permit  could  be  overcome. 

Recommendations 
Administration 

1.  Strict  personal  supervision  of  local  issuing  offices  by  inspec- 
tors of  State  Bureau  of  Labor. 

2.  Appointment  of  at  least  two  additional  labor  inspectors, 
one  of  whom  should  be  a  woman.  If  possible  assign  one  inspector 
to  the  sole  duty  of  supervising  the  local  issuing  offices. 

3.  Establishment  of  standards  of  physical  fitness  for  work  by 
physician  of  State  Department  of  Health  in  conference  with  local 
physicians. 

4.  The  institution  of  several  drastic  prosecutions  for  employing 
children  under  12  years  of  age  and  between  12  and  16  years  over 
8  hours  a  day  and  at  night  work. 
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Law 

1.  Abolish  the  special  permit  provision  for  boys  under  14. 

2.  Provide  penalty  for  non-attendance  at  school  of  children 
between  14  and  16. 

3.  Provide  penalty  for  violating  law,  effective  July  1,   1922, 
compelling  the  establishment  of  part-time  schools  or  classes. 


Under  modern  conditions  individual  initiative  alone  cannot  be  relied  upon 
as  a  means  to  secure  the  general  welfare.  It  is  no  longer  effective,  for  the  odds 
against  it  are  too  great.  The  ordinary  family,  single-handed,  cannot  fully  pro- 
tect its  children's  health;  nor  fully  assure  their  schooling;  nor  fully  control 
their  work;  nor  fully  provide  for  their  recreation;  nor,  if  they  are  in  any  way 
defective  or  unmanageable,  can  it  fully  supply  the  special  training  they  require. 
It  is  only  as  individuals  pool  their  initiative,  so  to  speak,  and  develop  com- 
munity initiative  that  a  force  sufficiently  powerful  to  deal  with  modern  condi- 
tions is  created.  The  program  for  child  welfare  outlined  in  this  volume  de- 
pends for  its  realization  upon  community  action;  and  if  Tennessee  is  to  adopt 
this  program,  it  remains  for  her  to  encourage  the  cooperation  of  all  her  citizens 
in  the  development  of  community  initiative  and  the  support  of  community 
effort.  The  community  and  not  the  individual  parent  is  now  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  health,  schooUng,  recreation,  work,  protection,  care,  and  training 
of  children  because  it  is  more  competent  to  control  conditions  and  thereby  to 
make  possible  the  satisfaction  of  these  needs  than  any  of  the  families  of  which 
it  consists.  This  fact  must  be  recognized  and  written  into  the  Mfe  of  the  peo- 
ple by  conferring  upon  the  community  such  powers  and  by  entrusting  to  it 
such  duties  as  will  enable  it  to  serve  the  people  completely,  just  as  theoretically 
it  is  supposed  to  do.  Only  the  people  themselves  can  bring  this  about.  It 
should  not  and,  indeed,  cannot  be  imposed  upon  them  from  without,  for  it  Ues 
in  the  normal  growth  of  the  people  themselves  into  a  cooperative  body  acting 
in  the  interest  of  all. 

— Edward  N.  Clopper,  in  Introduction  to  "Child  Welfare  in  Tennessee." 


The  original  traits  and  interests  of  man  are  not  such  as  fit  him  to  Uve  in 
a  civihzed  community  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  therefore  the  fact  that 
those  tendencies  are  modifiable  is  of  tremendous  importance.  On  this  part 
alone  rests  all  the  civiHzation  of  the  world,  all  the  culture  of  the  ages,  all  the 
promise  of  the  future.  There  is  the  field  and  function  of  education;  to  seize 
upon  this  capital  and  use  it;  to  modify  and  direct  the  original  capacities  and 
instincts  of  children  so  that  they  are  fitted  to  live  in  the  best  that  society  has 
to  offer;  to  appreciate  and  to  add  to  it. 

Norsworthy  and  Whitley  in  "The  Psychology  of  Childhood." 


CHILD  "WELFARE  WORK  AND  THE  STATE* 

"Articulation  op  Service  of  Juvenile  Courts,  Compulsory  Attendance 
AND  Child  Labor  Laws,  Training  Schools,  Placing  Agencies,  and 
other  Bodies  under  a  Controlling  and  Directing  State  Department." 


EDWARD  N.  CLOPPER,  Ph.D. 


No  metes  and  bounds  are  fixed  or  even  suggested  in  the  wording 
of  this  subject  for  the  state's  control  and  direction  of  the  jointing 
of  child  welfare  agencies.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  proposal 
contemplates  the  state's  control  and  direction  of  these  agencies 
themselves,  which  are  by  this  means  to  have  their  several  tasks 
fitted  together  into  a  harmonious  whole,  or  merely  its  control  of 
their  articulation.  It  does  not  seem  likely,  however,  that  it  means 
the  placing  of  all  child  welfare  work  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  nor 
that  overseeing  the  articulation  of  its  parts  is  the  only  proper  con- 
cern of  the  state  in  this  field.  I  take  it  that  the  meaning  is  that 
it  would  be  desirable,  through  state  superintendence,  to  promote 
co-operation  and  to  avoid  overlapping  among  all  child  welfare 
agencies,  both  public  and  private.  But  any  one  of  these  meanings  pre- 
supposes state  authority — and  this  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  co-operation  and  co-ordina- 
tion in  recent  years.  They  have  even  risen  to  the  dignity  of  pop- 
ular catch-words  like  our  old  friends,  the  simple  life,  the  strenuous 
life,  conservation,  and  other  familiar  terms  which  in  their  day  were 
slogans  in  themselves.  But  we  are  a  restless  people  and  soon 
become  weary  of  reacting  to  the  magnetism  of  one  catch-word  and 
seize  hold  of  another  without  having  advanced  very  far  with  the 
first,  so  confirmed  are  we  in  this  temperamental  process  of  sympo- 
dial  development.  Before  we  had  had  time  to  adjust  our  minds 
and  manners  to  the  calm  of  the  simple  life,  we  suddenly  veered  off 
into  hot  pursuit  of  the  strenuous  life,  then  dropped  that  before 
we  had  had  time  to  become  very  strenuous  and  began  to  dally  with 

*  Paper  read  before  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  June  24,  1921.  Reprinted  by  Courtesy  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work. 
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the  conservation  of  our  national  resources;  then  came  prepared- 
ness; then  internationahsm;  then  a  reversion  to  type;  now  nor- 
malcy; and  ever  and  anon  we  glance  at  co-operation  and  co-ordina- 
tion and  resolve  that  some  day,  when  the  time  is  ripe,  we'll  surely 
put  them  into  practice.  But  this  butterfly  method  is  no  more 
successful  in  political  and  social  welfare  realms  than  it  is  in  business. 
We  are  as  far  as  ever  from  the  reahzation  of  these  things  because 
we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  settling  down  to  a  sensible  and  business- 
like handling  of  them. 

The  very  wording  of  this  subject  is  pregnant  with  confession — 
confession  of  our  failure  to  work  together.  How  naive  is  its  implied 
future  tense:  the  service  of  juvenile  courts,  truancy  officers,  factory 
inspectors,  institutions,  placing  agents,  and  other  child  welfare 
workers  is  not,  but  ever  is  to  be,  articulated.  Plato  said  that  in 
making  laws  and  in  the  organization  of  a  state  there  can  be  no 
greater  good  than  the  bond  of  unity;  if  this  be  true,  then  here  is 
a  great  good  that  social  workers,  who  profess  to  be  ever  seeking 
such  things,  have  been  singularly  unmindful  of.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  social  workers  go  their  several  ways,  serenely  incon- 
siderate of  the  relations  between  their  own  tasks  and  those  per- 
formed by  others.  We  suffer  from  myopy.  We  ought  to  pause 
at  intervals,  to  put  on  spectacles  with  lenses  of  universal  focus  and 
look  about  us  with  as  clear  a  view  of  things  on  either  side  as  we 
have  of  those  ahead.  Such  a  general  glance,  indulged  in  occasion- 
ally, would  make  our  own  interests  much  clearer  to  us  than  they  are. 

The  agency  whose  position  affords  the  widest  prospect  of  activ- 
ities carried  on  for  the  pubHc  welfare,  whose  interest  is  least  likely  to 
be  prejudiced,  and  whose  sense  of  the  relationship  among  these  activ- 
ities should  be  the  liveliest,  is  the  state.  The  private  body  and  even 
the  local  public  agency  charged  with  duties  within  a  hmited  area, 
are  too  much  engrossed  in  their  own  work  to  appreciate  its  bearings 
upon  other  fields,  but  the  state  by  its  very  nature  sees  things  as  a 
whole — its  very  name  means  a  standing,  a  position,  a  vantage-ground 
from  which  all  can  be  surveyed.  It  is  the  collective  agency  and  its 
function  is  peculiarly  extensive  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the 
individual  agency  which  is  pecuharly  intensive.  The  state  is  there- 
fore quahfied  to  oversee  and  to  maintain  proper  relations  among  all 
the  agencies  operating  within  its  jurisdiction.  But  in  exercising  its 
powers  of  superintendence  the  temptation  is  strong  to  take  over 
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the  work  of  the  private  or  local  public  agency  itself  in  the  interest 
of  efficiency  and  comprehensive  performance;  how  far  should  the 
state  go  in  this  direction?  This  question  looms  large  upon  the 
borders  of  our  life  today,  and  there  is  none  more  vital  to  adminis- 
trative success  nor  more  fascinating  to  the  student  of  political  or 
social  science. 

It  is  simply  the  question  of  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  state.  For  whether  we  conceive  of  the  state's  duty  as  the 
actual  carrying  on  of  welfare  work  or  as  limited  to  the  superintend- 
ing of  such  work  when  carried  on  by  private  and  local  public  bodies, 
we  come  to  the  one  end — in  either  case  the  power  of  the  state  is 
increased.  It  could  not  undertake  to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of 
different  agencies  without  setting  up  certain  standards  as  the  basis 
upon  which  to  effect  the  co-ordination  and  then  obliging  the  agen- 
cies to  conform  to  those  standards;  it  could  not  correct  overlapping 
without  having  the  power  to  enforce  its  mandate:  *Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther";  it  could  not  succeed  in  the  effort  to  bring 
about  co-operation  unless  behind  that  effort  there  were  the  power 
to  enter  the  field  of  any  recalcitrant  agency  by  taking  over  and 
performing  its  work. 

The  state  is  power  and  when  we  turn  to  it  we  call  that  power 
into  action.  By  invoking  its  authority  we  acknowledge  its  authority. 
But  granting  all  this,  the  question  ever  haunts  us :  How  far  shall  this 
go  on?  However  desirable  the  exercise  of  state  power  may  be,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  desirability,  there  is  a  Kmit  to  this  devel- 
opment. The  law  of  diminishing  returns  applies  to  the  adminis- 
trative field  as  well  as  to  the  economic  field;  for,  if  in  carrying  on 
the  business  of  improving  social  conditions  we  invest  too  heavily  in 
collective  power  and  too  meagerly  in  individual  initiative,  we  shall 
not  enjoy  as  great  a  return  as  would  accrue  from  a  better  balanced 
mixture  of  the  two.  There  is  a  point  in  this  approach  toward  cen- 
tralization of  power  up  to  which  under  modern  conditions  it  would  be 
wise  to  go  and  beyond  which  it  would  be  disastrous  to  go.  Where  is 
this  point?  Have  we  reached  it  yet  in  any  field?  This  question  is 
of  general  application — ^it  concerns  human  relationships  of  every  kind 
and  is  of  profound  significance  to  both  political  and  social  science. 

The  point  is  the  meeting-place  of  individual  independence  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  collective  control  on  the  other — that  ground 
as  I  conceive  of  it,  where  the  one  will  remain  free  to  invent,  to 
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initiate,  to  experiment,  to  demonstrate;  and  where  the  other  will 
supplement  such  activities  with  a  view  to  covering  the  field  com- 
pletely, will  exercise  its  powers  of  restraint  to  do  away  with  abuses 
and  duplication  of  effort,  and  foster  the  working  together  of  all  for 
the  common  weal. 

The  private  agency  is  the  stimulating  element  of  social  work — 
the  state  is  the  staying  element.  The  one  is  the  outlet  for  indi- 
vidual energy — the  other  is  the  preserver  of  poise.  It  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  individual,  of  the  private  agency,  and  of  the  local  com- 
munity to  perform;  of  the  state  to  keep  the  balance  true.  The 
greatest  social  service  the  state  can  render  is  to  prevent  anti-social 
conditions.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  in  the  weffare  field,  considering 
welfare  work  in  its  narrow  sense  of  dealing  with  the  handicapped, 
that  the  state  has  signally  failed  to  do  preventive  work — its  service 
has  been  curative  in  the  treatment  of  delinquents,  defectives,  and 
dependents — while  in  other  fields  it  has  been  trying  hard  to  prevent 
the  evils  that  beset  us:  in  public  health  work,  to  prevent  disease; 
in  public  education,  to  prevent  ignorance;  in  public  labor  control, 
to  prevent  exploitation.  We  shall  not  get  far  along  the  way  toward 
social  well-being  until  the  state,  the  local  community,  and  the 
private  agency  join  hands  in  this  field  also,  not  merely  to  relieve 
the  poor,  to  reform  the  criminal,  and  to  train  the  feeble-minded, 
but  to  thwart  the  evils  of  poverty,  crime,  and  unsoundness  of  mind. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  social  work  to  encourage  local  effort  and 
the  aim  of  the  state  should  be  identical.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
matter  of  our  federal  grants  of  aid  to  the  several  states  and  to  the 
people  for  use  in  building  good  roads,  in  developing  agriculture,  in 
improving  farms,  in  teaching  vocations;  but  if  all  this  aid  were 
accompanied  by  too  large  a  measure  of  federal  control  its  purpose 
would  in  the  end  be  defeated  through  the  paralysis  of  individual 
effort  which  would  certainly  follow.  There  is  a  happy  medium 
between  the  excesses  of  unrestrained  individual  zeal  and  the  wither- 
ing influence  of  paternalism.  It  is  to  be  found,  in  my  opinion,  in 
that  adjustment  between  individual  and  collective  forces  which 
preserves  the  originality,  initiative,  spontaneity,  enthusiasm,  enter- 
prise, and  experimental  value  of  the  former,  and  limits  the  functions 
of  the  latter  to  supervision,  restraint,  preventive  activities,  and  so 
much  of  standardization  as  will  promote  orderly  progress  without 
chilling  the  ardor  that  achieves.     State  monopoly  of  social  service 
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would  be  as  bad  as  private  monopoly  of  necessaries.  The  local 
agency  and  the  state  should  each  be  free  to  attend  the  school  of 
experience  and  to  learn  from  its  own  successes  and  failures,  but  each 
should  help  the  other. 

To  the  social  worker  who  studies  such  matters,  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  peoples  entirely  befuddled  by  laws. 
And  if  we  should  really  enforce  all  the  laws  we  now  have  I  dare  say 
there  would  be  confusion  worse  confounded.  But  we  are  inter- 
ested in  government  and  the  uses  of  government  only  in  so  far  as 
they  serve  to  better  our  condition.     Pope  said: 

"For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest; 
"Whatever  is  best  administered  is  best." 

The  cry  has  always  been  for  good  administration,  under  what- 
ever kind  of  government  the  people  lived,  and  the  same  cry  is  raised 
today.  In  our  seeking  after  this  we  have  experimented  widely 
with  but  indifferent  success  and  still  we  cherish  the  hope  that  some 
day  we  shall  find  it.  The  tendency  for  a  long  time  has  been  toward 
centralization  of  power,  in  the  belief  that  with  increased  power  in 
its  hands  the  central  government  would  be  able  to  accomplish  more 
than  the  local  community  with  its  limited  power,  and  that,  more- 
over, responsibility  would  be  confined  to  a  few  and  those  few  could 
more  easily  be  held  to  account  for  their  stewardship  than  can  the 
great  number  of  officials  and  agencies  among  whom  the  people's 
power  is  now  scattered.  And  so  we  have  observed  the  gradual 
development  of  this  tendency  for  decades  past. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  business,  politics,  our  domestic  arrange- 
ments, and  other  concerns  have  been  undergoing  this  change.  There 
has  been  a  steady  expansion  of  state  power  and  a  corresponding 
contraction  in  the  freedom  of  local  and  private  agencies  in  the  field 
of  social  service  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  human  endeavor. 

But  this  change  has  not  affected  all  kinds  of  social  work  uni- 
formly; it  has  attacked  some  parts  much  more  successfully  than 
others,  with  the  result  that  taken  all  together  they  present  a  curious 
array  of  dissimilar  administrative  theories  in  practice  in  similar  fields. 
The  conquest  in  some  divisions  of  the  child  welfare  field  has  been 
easy  and  fairly  complete;  in  others  it  has  been  hard  and  only  par- 
tially accomplished;  while  in  a  few  it  has  made  scarcely  any  head- 
way at  all.     In  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  child  labor 
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laws,  for  instance,  power  has  been  centered  in  the  state  virtually 
from  the  beginning  of  the  attempt  to  restrict  the  employment  of 
children;  undesirable  conditions  are  observed,  a  state  law  is  passed 
to  remedy  them,  and  the  state  sets  itself  the  task  of  enforcing  the 
provisions.  In  the  matter  of  education,  however,  the  state  declares 
that  there  shall  be  a  public  school  system  but  leaves  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  that  system  to  the  local  communities; 
it  issues  the  order  that  all  children  within  certain  age  limits  shall 
attend  school,  but  leaves  the  enforcement  of  this  order  to  the  local 
communities.  The  policy  of  the  state  in  the  one  case  differs  rad- 
ically from  its  poHcy  in  the  other.  A  state  labor  department  is 
usually  all-powerful  in  its  field  so  far  as  enforcement  of  state  law 
is  concerned,  while  a  state  school  department  is  ordinarily  limited 
to  such  non-administrative  work  as  the  preparation  of  courses  of 
study,  the  granting  of  teachers'  certificates,  and  the  publication  of 
statistics.  Indeed,  the  stronghold  of  the  home  rule  advocates  in 
public  life  is  the  school  system,  and  especially  the  rural  school 
system  when  organized,  as  it  still  is  in  so  many  of  our  states,  on 
the  old  local  district  plan;  a  single  county  may  have  fifty  or  more 
independent  school  boards,  each  one  the  arbiter  of  educational 
destiny  in  its  district,  engaging,  paying,  and  discharging  the  teacher, 
building  and  equipping  the  school  house,  and  enforcing  or  neglect- 
ing attendance  as  it  sees  fit  to-  do.  For  years  the  advantages  of 
rural  school  consolidation  have  been  urged  but  even  where  this  has 
been  largely  accomplished,  the  administrative  power  generally 
remains  in  the  district  served  and  in  no  case  has  it  passed  beyond 
the  lines  of  the  county.  So  also  it  has  been  held  for  years  that 
enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance  laws  should  be  taken  from 
the  local  community  and  given  to  the  county  or  the  state.  We  are 
inclining  to  the  theory  that  the  larger  the  political  division,  the 
more  effective  the  administration;  and  it  does  seem  that  so  far  as 
the  criminal  law  is  concerned,  the  efficiency  of  enforcement  increases 
directly  with  the  distance  between  the  enforcing  agency  and  the 
locahty  affected — a  county  sheriff  is  feared  more  than  a  town  con- 
stable, and  a  United  States  marshal  more  than  either.  But  it 
would  be  far  better  to  encourage  local  administration  with  state 
support  and  supervision. 

Juvenile  courts  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  controlled  by 
any  state  department.      The  independence  of  the  judiciary  is  a 
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cardinal  principle  of  good  government.  But  the  state  has  certain 
powers  with  regard  to  juvenile  courts  which  should  be  exercised  in 
behalf  of  unfortunate  children  everywhere;  for  instance,  it  may 
properly  supervise  probation  work  in  order  that  this  vital  part  of 
juvenile  court  procedure  be  in  no  wise  slighted  and  that  a  uniform 
policy  concerning  it  be  adopted  so  far  as  this  is  practicable  and  ad- 
visable; and  it  should  forbid  commitments  of  children  to  agencies 
and  institutions,  whether  public  or  private,  which  have  not  its 
approval  as  worthy  of  the  trust. 

The  relationship  among  the  several  branches  of  child  welfare 
work  is  intimate  although  commonly  unrecognized  or  disregarded 
by  the  workers.  Each  is  absorbed  in  his  own  task  and  expects 
others  to  take  care  of  theirs  and  to  leave  him  alone.  An  agency 
with  a  thorough  understanding  of  all  the  issues  involved  and  with 
a  broader  appreciation  of  human  values  is  needed  to  oversee  all 
these  activities  for  children  and  to  supplement  and  to  adjust  their 
several  services  in  such  way  as  to  insure  a  full  program  fully  car- 
ried out.  The  united  power  of  all  such  agencies  and  of  the  people 
in  general  as  represented  by  some  political  unit,  as  the  county,  the 
state,  seems  best  for  this  purpose.  Officers  having  to  do  with  school 
attendance,  child  labor  regulations,  the  probation  of  delinquents, 
parole  from  reformatory  institutions,  the  placing  of  children  in 
private  homes,  are  more  or  less  abroad  in  the  land  and  the  work  of 
each  has  a  close  bearing  upon  that  of  the  others.  All  these  efforts 
should  be  correlated  and  tjie  correlation  should  be  superintended 
by  the  people  through  their  representatives,  for  this  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  enforcement  of  compulsory  school  attendance  laws,  the 
taking  of  the  school  census,  the  keeping  of  a  constant  enumeration 
of  children  of  school  age,  the  issuance  of  work  permits,  and  the 
enforcement  of  local  laws  or  ordinances  concerning  child  employ- 
ment (street  trading  ordinances,  for  example)  are  so  inter-dependent 
that  it  is  clearly  advisable  to  unite  all  such  work  in  a  single  division 
or  bureau  of  the  public  schools.  This  applies  to  rural  districts  as 
well  as  to  towns  and  cities.  In  the  country  such  a  combination  of 
duties  would  make  it  feasible  to  employ  at  least  one  person  on  a 
full-time  basis  even  in  sparsely  settled  regions,  for  the  several  tasks 
would  keep  him  busy  through  the  year,  whereas  at  present,  under 
the  plan  of  entrusting  each  task  to  a  separate  officer,  either  real  or 
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imaginary,  there  is  not  enough  work  to  occupy  his  time;  he  devotes 
his  attention  to  other  matters  in  comphance  with  the  law  of  self- 
preservation,  and  consequently  the  whole  program  is  neglected. 
This  joint  officer  in  rural  regions  could  well  serve  also  as  the  inves- 
tigator of  homes  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  mothers'  pen- 
sions, and  perhaps  also  as  probation  officer  of  the  juvenile  court,  if 
the  authorities  in  charge  of  such  matters  agreed  upon  this  union  of 
service  and  upon  a  proper  division  among  them  of  salary  and  expense 
pajnnents  out  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal.  Sometimes,  such  a 
combination  of  duties  arises  naturally  out  of  their  ver^^  performance 
without  any  definite  plan,  as  in  Monterey  County,  California,  where 
such  a  manifold  servant  of  the  people,  when  asked  how  the  combina- 
tion was  brought  about  in  his  case,  remarked  that  like  Topsy,  it  just 
growed.  In  North  Carolina  the  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  is  charged  also  with  the  enforcement  of  the  state's  child 
labor  law. 

But  there  is  no  virtue  in  this  plan,  no  strength  in  this  union, 
unless  it  is  given  financial  support  so  that  as  the  work  develops,  a 
sufficient  number  of  assistants  may  be  employed  to  care  for  the 
work  adequately.  Whatever  local  body  or  bodies  should  be  made 
responsible  for  such  work,  whether  a  public  welfare  board  or  the 
juvenile  court,  the  school  board,  the  county  commissioners,  and 
other  public  servants  acting  jointly,  its  jurisdiction  should  embrace 
a  whole  county  or  such  political  division  as  would  insure  disinter- 
ested and  comprehensive  service.  The  personal  embarrassments 
of  neighborhood  control  should  at  all  costs  be  avoided.  And  lastly, 
the  work  of  this  agency  or  union  of  agencies  should  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  appropriate  state  departments — the  school  de- 
partment should  oversee  the  work  done  relating  to  schools;  the 
labor  department  that  relating  to  employment;  the  health  depart- 
ment that  concerning  health;  and  the  public  welfare  department 
or  its  equivalent  that  having  to  do  with  relief,  placing  out,  proba- 
tion, commitments,  parole,  and  preventive  activities. 

Organic  evolution  moves  from  the  general  to  the  special,  social 
evolution  from  the  special  to  the  general;  and  the  safety  of  man 
as  a  product  of  these  two  forces  lies  in  a  nice  adjustment  of  the 
two.  We  are  at  once  both  individuals  and  society,  and  in  our 
government  we  must  find  that  balance  between  these  special  and 
general  elements  of  our  dual  character  which  will  permit  our  largest 
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growth.  In  our  treatment  of  children  we  have  been  too  prone  to 
look  upon  every  one  as  the  counterpart  of  the  others  and  we  have 
shaped  our  social  policy  accordingly.  We  have  overlooked  the 
character  of  the  child  as  an  individual  in  our  desire  to  serve  him  in 
his  character  as  a  social  being.  We  have  had  too  much  in  mind 
the  welfare  of  society  and  too  little  the  individual  requirements  of 
the  child  himself.  Our  best  educators  understand  this  now  and 
are  trying  to  provide  for  some  approximation  to  individual  instruc- 
tion in  our  schools  without  sacrificing  the  advantages  of  general 
instruction.  The  old  method  of  stereotyping  children  is  giving 
way.  Just  an  instance:  there  is  no  more  striking  characteristic  of 
the  individual  than  his  handwriting  and  because  it  is  so  character- 
istic, his  signature  is  everywhere  accepted  as  his  personal  representa- 
tive in  dealings  with  his  fellows — and  yet  the  schools  formerly  wasted 
a  tremendous  amount  of  time  and  energy  in  trying  to  force  all 
children  to  write  alike,  according  to  the  copy-book  model,  utterly 
blind  to  the  importance  of  characteristic  handwriting  as  expressive 
of  the  individual  in  all  business  and  social  affairs.  Individuality 
should  be  encouraged,  not  suppressed,  whether  the  child  be  an 
inmate  of  an  institution,  a  pupil  in  a  school,  a  ward  of  the  state, 
or  the  hope  of  a  home;  and  it  is  only  as  the  interests  of  society  are 
to  be  served  that  he  should  be  treated  in  a  social  way. 

Social  work  is  a  spectrum — each  separate  task  is  a  color  or  a 
shade,  and  if  wisdom  be  given  us  to  join  them  all  in  that  bond  of 
unity  which  is  the  greatest  good,  they  will  blend  in  dazzling  white 
whose  lustrous  purity  shall  guide  us  toward  the  truth. 


In  their  play  children  learn  to  observe  quickly,  to  judge,  to  weigh  values, 
to  pick  out  essentials,  to  give  close  attention;  they  learn  the  value  of  coopera- 
tion, to  recognize  the  rights  of  others  as  well  as  to  insist  on  their  own  being 
recognized;  they  learn  the  meaning  of  freedom  through  law;  they  learn  the 
value  and  function  of  work  and  the  joy  of  accomplishment.  No  wonder  that 
play  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  important  educational  factor  of  them  all. 
A  child  who  does  not  play  not  only  misses  much  of  the  joy  of  childhood,  but 
he  can  never  be  a  fully  developed  adult.  He  will  lack  in  many  of  the  qualities 
most  worth  while  because  many  of  the  avenues  of  growth  were  unused  and 
neglected  during  the  most  plastic  period  of  his  Ufe. 

Norsworthy  and  Whitley  in  ''The  Psychology  of  Childhood." 


( 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  CHILD  LABOR 


The  Sixteenth  Conference  on  Child  Labor,  like  the  fifteenth, 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  One  session  was  held — in  Kilbourn  Hall,  Auditorium,  Mil- 
waukee, Friday  afternoon,  June  24th.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  general 
secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  presided.  Par- 
ticipants in  the  program  were  Charles  E.  Gibbons  and  Miss  Sara 
A.  Brown  of  the  Committee's  field  staff,  Prof.  E.  C.  Lindeman, 
field  secretary  of  the  American  Country  Life  Association,  and  Colonel 
Homer  Folks,  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation.    The  general  topic  was  "Fair  Play  for  the  Country  Child.'' 

"The  farmer's  greatest  loss  is  loss  of  his  own  children  to  the 
cities,"  said  Mr.  Lovejoy  in  discussing  rural  child  labor,  which  he 
declared  "consists  not  always  in  actual  overwork,  though  there  is 
far  too  much  of  that,  but  also  in  the  deprivation  of  adequate  play 
and  schooling.  Child  labor  is  largely  responsible  for  this  exodus;  it 
has  driven  children  away  from  the  farms  in  great  hosts,  and  America 
cannot  afford  it.  America  needs  on  her  farms  good  producers  and 
good  citizens  and  good  blood — an  efficient,  lasting  population. 

"This  is  the  problem  that  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
is  now  tackling.  The  other  day  we  read  that  Bernard  Baruch  and 
his  associates  have  formed  a  $100,000,000  organization  to  help  the 
farmers — a  plan  of  cooperative  marketing,  whereby  the  farmer  can 
hold  his  crops  for  a  good  market.  But  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  also  has  a  $100,000,000  proposition  to  help  the  farmer 
hold  his  best  crop,  not  for  any  market,  but  for  himself  and  the 
old  homestead.  By  a  conservative  estimate,  to  give  a  child  a 
chance  to  play  and  develop  and  go  to  school  is  worth  at  least  $100 
to  his  dad,  and  there  are  more  than  a  million  country  children  who 
are  not  getting  that  chance.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  invest- 
ment where  there  is  no  possibility  of  losing.  The  whole  of  America 
will  gain. 

"Most  of  our  child  laborers  today  are  in  the  country,  and 
neither  federal  nor  state  laws  give  them  any  protection,  except  that 
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which  is  afforded  by  compulsory  school  attendance  laws,  and  these 
are  nowhere  well  enforced  in  the  country  places.  With  the  growing 
congestion  of  cities,  the  demand  on  the  country  for  food  and  other 
agricultural  products  increases,  and  the  economic  balance  cannot  be 
restored  by  improved  methods  of  farming  when  many  of  the  best 
potential  farmers  are  flocking  from  the  country  to  the  city.  You 
cannot  bring  up  a  generation  of  good  farmers  by  overworking  them 
or  depriving  them  of  education.  You  cannot  keep  boys  and  girls 
on  the  farm  by  depriving  them  of  the  play  and  recreation  and  social 
life  which  they  instinctively  crave.  And  today,  with  unemployment 
in  the  cities  and  labor  shortage  in  the  country,  the  children  of  rural 
America  are  harder  hit  than  ever  before.  Child  labor  is  at  a  pre- 
mium— in  many  cases  even  on  the  home  farm.  It  is  all  right  for 
children  to  work,  but  not  to  be  worked  at  the  expense  of  health, 
play,  schooling  and  a  free,  fair,  fighting  chance.'^ 

Mr.  Love  joy  said  he  came  to  the  subject  with  no  prejudice 
against  farm  life  in  America.  He  said  his  own  childhood  was  spent 
on  a  farm  and  he  was  glad  of  it,  but  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  conditions  of  rural  labor  have 
greatly  changed  in  recent  years.  He  referred  especially  to  employ- 
ment of  children  in  gangs,  in  truck  gardens  and  berry  fields,  beet 
sugar  fields,  cotton  picking,  onion  and  tobacco  culture,  and  other 
specialized  farming  requiring  large  numbers  of  hand-workers.  He 
said  that  the  after-war  drop  in  the  price  of  farm  produce  together 
with  the  difficulty  in  securing  farm  loans  has  constituted  a  serious 
embarrassment  to  American  farmers.  Large  business  interests  and 
government  measures  are  being  enlisted  to  meet  this  embarrassment 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  most  serious  part  of  the  difficulty  is  left 
untouched  and  almost  unnoticed. 

The  most  serious  loss  the  American  farmer  suffers,  Mr.  Lovejoy 
said  emphatically,  is  the  loss  of  his  own  children.  This  is  a  condition 
not  brought  about  by  the  war  or  its  after  effects.  It  has  been  going 
on  with  increasing  speed  for  the  past  quarter  century.  Records  of 
rural  communities  in  which  the  population  is  less  than  a  decade  ago 
are  too  numerous  to  awaken  interest  and  abandoned  farms  can  be 
picked  up  in  almost  any  part  of  the  country.  The  motives  actuating 
city  sociologists  in  agitating  for  a  back  to  the  farm  movement  are 
noble  motives  but  they  do  not  get  anywhere.  Nothing  is  going  to 
drive  American  people  back  to  the  farm.     But  decent  economic 
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conditions  with  a  rich,  practical  interesting  school  curriculum  and 
sanitary  protection  will  keep  them  on  the  farm.  Their  children  will 
grow  up  there,  thoroughly  enjoy  working  on  the  farm,  and  thus 
supplant  many  of  the  hirelings,  who,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
''care  not  for  the  sheep"  and  the  sources  of  food  supply  and  good 
citizenship  will  be  secured  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world. 

Colonel  Folks,  who  had  but  recently  returned  from  Europe,  said 
it  is  farming  that  is  saving  Europe.  It  is  farming  that  will  save 
America.  In  Europe  the  fact  is  obvious.  Here  it  is  not  so  obvious, 
but  is  no  less  true.  The  farm  population  is  the  basis  of  our  pros- 
perity. Conditions  of  life  in  the  country  must  be  such  that  not  all 
children  will  want  to  get  away  and  go  to  town.  One  of  the  essen- 
tials is  the  vitalization  of  rural  schools.  Children  should  be  taught 
more  about  their  immediate  physical  environment,  more  about  the 
actual  factors  among  which  they  are  living  and  working,  with  less 
far-away  history  and  geography.  Two  of  the  things  that  really 
drive  children  away  from  the  farm  are:  first,  the  monotony;  second, 
the  lack  of  money.  The  farmer  does  not  necessarily  possess  less 
money,  but  he  handles  less  and  is  apt  to  hang  on  to  it  a  little  tighter. 
It  would  be  well  if  farmers  would  let  up  a  little  on  the  thrift  idea. 
It  would  be  a  social  advantage.  City  people  spend  too  readily; 
country  people  don't  spend  enough — particularly  on  their  children. 
Country  children  should  have  spending  money  of  their  own,  and  be 
taught  how  to  care  for  it  as  well  as  spend  it.  Colonel  Folks  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  country  people,  particularly  young  country 
people,  leave  the  farms  and  go  to  the  cities  not  only  because  condi- 
tions have  changed  but  because  they  themselves  have  changed. 
They  demand  more  than  they  did  in  former  years  and  if  their  wants 
cannot  be  supplied  in  the  country  they  will  go  to  the  cities  to  sat- 
isfy them. 

The  papers  by  Professor  Lindeman,  Mr.  Gibbons  and  Miss 
Brown  are  printed  in  this  number  of  The  American  Child. 


Democracy  in  the  widest  sense  means  much  more  than  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  a  system  of  social  organization  affecting  almost  every  relation  of 
man  to  man.  It  is  a  system  which,  ideally  at  least,  attempts  to  equaUze  the 
opportimities  and  responsibilities  of  individuals  in  society. 

Edwin  G.  Conklin,  in  "The  Direction  of  Human  Evolution." 


FEEDING  THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHILDHOOD* 


E.  C.  LINDEMAN 


The  child  is  the  dynamic  and  centripetal  force  in  modern  society. 
Social  organization  is  motivated  in  such  manner  as  to  divert  our 
highest  aspirations  and  our  worthiest  motives  to  the  center — which 
is  the  child.  We  furnish  the  child  with  the  releasing  tools  of  the 
intellect;  and,  once  the  intellect  is  released  mighty  revolutions 
follow.  We  labor  in  the  production  of  material  goods  so  that  the 
child's  wants  are  met  in  increasing  abundance.  We  build  religious 
edifices  and  construct  elaborate  ecclesiastical  machinery  in  order  that 
the  child  may  come  to  know  his  God.  All  of  this,  and  much  more, 
revolves  ostensibly  about  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

And,  in  it  all,  how  great  is  the  element  of  error,  and  how  deep- 
seated  the  factor  of  hypocrisy!  Our  educational  systems  look  down 
upon  the  child  from  the  pedestal  of  adult  prejudices.  Our  economic 
machinery  loses  its  primary  significance — ''production  for  use" — so 
grossly  that  our  proud  boasts  of  altruism  toward  the  child  become 
the  mockery  of  stifled  lives  set  before  inhuman  and  inexorable  ma- 
chines. Our  religious  institutions  rob  the  religious  aspirations  of 
half  their  greatest  value — the  spiritual  imaginings  and  longings 
which  lead  toward  Truth.  If  one  needed  evidence  to  sustain  belief 
in  our  miserable  failure  to  live  up  to  our  protestations,  he  would 
need  only  to  review  the  lists  of  the  child  welfare  agencies  which  now 
exist  in  a  modern  community  to  save  the  wastage  of  our  blundering. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  great  book  appeared;  it  made  an  analysis  of 
the  elements  by  which  man  fives.  Love,  Work,  Play,  and  Worship 
were,  to  this  author,  the  objectives  and  the  necessities  of  human 
fife.  What  does  childhood  live  by?  What  are  the  spiritual  long- 
ings of  the  child  which  a  progressive  society  must  understand  and 
meet?  I  attempt  the  answer  to  this  query  in  sociological  rather 
than  psychological  terms.  We  have  been  passing  through  a  period 
of  psychological  ''mania."     If  only  the  person  can  be  reached  who 
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can  present  to  us  the  ''psychology"  of  a  particular  problem  of  pro- 
cess, we  are  sure  to  feel  that  we  understand  it  fully.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  placing  sociology  over  against  psychology  as  an 
interpretation  of  child  life;  these  two  sciences  are  inseparable  and  both 
are  needed.  I,  for  one,  join  my  voice  with  the  person  who  recently 
said:  "I  have  long  since  given  up  the  hope  of  riding  to  the  millenium 
on  the  back  of  psychology."  Which  means,  that  I  am  attempting 
to  get  a  non-particularistic  viewpoint;  I  am  trying  to  view  life  as 
a  whole. 

Some  Current  Fallacies 

(1)  The  family  is  the  germ  of  the  state.  It  is  the  child's  first 
opportunity  for  social  experience;  it  is  the  human  link  which  binds 
him  to  the  races  that  have  gone  before  and  fits  him  for  the  life  of 
the  race  that  is  to  be.  We  have  organized  family  life  on  a  political 
instead  of  a  social  basis.  Our  families  are  little  autocracies.  Into 
these  autocracies  our  children  are  born  with  all  the  heritage  of  the 
past  and  with  all  the  potentialities  of  the  future.  What  oppor- 
tunities do  we  provide  for  the  expression  of  their  individual  spirits? 

The  democratic  family,  in  which  the  child  has  rights  that  are 
equal  with  those  who  are  older  and  stronger,  is  rare.  When  the 
child  reaches  a  certain  age,  the  state  steps  in  and  legalizes  certain 
rights;  the  grip  of  the  parents  upon  the  lives  of  their  children  is 
so  firm  that  the  state  must  interfere  and  set  definitely  the  time  when 
parental  control  must  end.  This  is  as  if  life  were  arranged  in  cer- 
tain epochs  or  time-periods,  each  set  off  for  certain  forms  of  con- 
trol. The  child,  the  "automaton,"  must  suddenly  assume  demo- 
cratic discipline  whether  he  has  been  prepared  for  it  or  not.  But 
the  unfortunate  situation  is  that  children  cannot  be  reared  in  auto- 
cratic families  and  then  be  expected  to  make  good  citizens  in  a 
Democracy.  There  will  always  be  left  that  remnant  of  resentment, 
that  cowardice  of  obedience  in  the  face  of  force,  and  that  subdued 
urge  toward  leadership;  these  will  continue  to  haunt  our  feeble 
steps  toward  Democracy  so  long  as  family  Hfe  is  not  oriented  with 
the  social  forces  which  are  impelling  us  toward  a  democratic  society. 

(2)  Outside  the  family  circle  the  child  is  met  with  another 
autocratic  system  of  control.  He  is  sent  to  a  school  where  he  must 
sit  in  seats  all  set  in  a  row  and  only  sufficiently  far  apart  to  prevent 
serious  intermingling.      The  teacher,  not  long  since  called  the  *'mas- 
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ter/^  stands  on  the  elevated  rostrum  from  which  he  rules  his  little 
kingdom.  There  are  many  rules  and  orders  of  punishment.  Only 
in  the  very  most  modern  schools  do  the  children  have  any  voice 
in  the  making  of  these  rules  or  in  the  dispensation  of  punishment. 
There  are  many  colleges  in  which  the  students  are  free  from  imme- 
diate parental  control  and  in  which  they  have  not  the  slightest 
opportunity  for  self-government. 

Into  this  conglomerate  group  the  "spirit  of  the  child"  is  dropped; 
he  is  not  differentiated  from  all  the  other  children  who  happen  to 
be  of  the  same  age-group.  He  studies  the  same  studies,  reads  from 
the  same  books,  writes  the  same  words,  and  falls  gradually  into  the 
same  mental  'ruts."  Woe  unto  the  spirit  of  that  child  who  does 
not  conform.  "A  conventional  failure  is  more  desirable  than  a 
troublesome  success." 

(3)  In  the  child's  life  there  are  periods  of  freedom  from  all  of 
these  systems  of  autocratic  control.  There  are  after-school  hours, 
and  there  are  summer  vacations.  The  healthy,  ambitious  child  will 
want  to  use  some  of  these  periods  of  productive  labor.  He  has 
the  "urge  to  do,"  and  he  wants  a  little  capitalization  with  which  to 
estabhsh  an  element  of  freedom  from  the  family  exchequer  which 
rules  his  expenditures  with  an  iron  hand.  What  does  our  modern 
society  offer  the  spirit  of  the. child  at  this  juncture  of  his  life? 

The  street  trades,  including  the  sentimentalized  role  of  the 
newspaper  boy  and  the  telegraph  messenger;  the  factory  worker, 
the  store  worker,  the  deli  very- wagon  driver — these  are  the  economic 
opportunities  open  to  the  child.  In  many  states,  of  course,  the 
child's  labor  is  restricted  with  regard  to  age;  in  most  states  the  worker 
must  be  more  than  a  "child"  in  order  to  become  a  part  of  the  pro- 
ductive economic  system,  but  the  age-limit  is  still  so  low  that  the 
American  child  can  still  be  said  to  become  a  worker  while  he  is  still 
a  "child." 

The  street  trades  are  focal  points  of  infection  for  moral  degen- 
eracy. I  recently  made  a  study  of  a  "gang"  of  fourteen  boys  who 
had  been  engaged  in  a  series  of  crimes  which  ran  the  gamut  from 
plain  overcharging  to  stealing  automobiles  and  robbing  buildings. 
With  the  exception  of  three  out  of  the  fourteen,  all  of  these  boys 
had  received  their  training  in  the  street  trades.  The  out-of-school 
hours,  the  vacation  periods,  were  "feeding  the  spirit  of  childhood" 
on  filth  generously  mixed  with  a  little  profit. 
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The  country  child  receives  no  more  wholesome  food,  as  a  general 
rule.  He  joins  a  work-group  at  an  early  age.  The  threshing  crew 
comes  to  his  farm-door;  he  is  thrown  into  contact  with  the  hired 
men  of  the  neighborhood  in  young  life.  The  cross-roads  store, 
where  salacious  gossip  prevails,  may  be  his  "social  center."  In 
addition,  his  fluid  little  frame  is  frequently  subjected  to  forms  of 
labor  which  stiffen  the  bones  and  overdevelop  the  major  muscle. 
He  is  an  old  man  almost  before  he  has  had  time  to  think  about 
passing  from  childhood  into  boyhood.  The  farm  work  of  girls  pro- 
duces much  the  same  result. 

(4)  But,  somehow,  in  spite  of  all  our  bungling,  this  child  grows 
up;  he  frees  himself  from  our  systems  of  control  as  soon  as  he  can 
and  then  begins  to  grope  toward  an  ideal  of  success.  His  spirit  has 
been  dampened  but  still  glows  hopefully.  What  standards  of  suc- 
cess do  we  hold  before  him? 

Our  standards  of  success  are  permeated  with  two  fallacies.  The 
first  is  the  outgrowth  of  misconstrued  psychology,  and  the  other  is 
the  direct  outgrowth  of  our  "acquisitive  society."  We  first  tell  our 
young  people  that  they  must  be  "four-square";  that  is,  they  must 
develop  all  sides  of  their  personalities  in  equal  fashion.  And  then, 
by  example,  precept,  word,  picture,  story,  and  drama,  we  say  to 
them:  "Make  money."  Oh,  no,  we  don't  say  it  quite  so  bluntly 
as  that.  If  our  psychology  of  the  child  is  sufficiently  warped  by 
certain  religious  biases,  we  entreat  them  to  make  money  so  that  they 
may  be  of  "greater  service  to  humanity." 

The  fallacy  of  the  four  square  development  is  designed  to  de- 
nature the  spirit  of  childhood.  The  child  is  urged  by  teacher, 
preacher,  and  all  other  advisors  to  "lengthen  his  shortest  side"  so 
that  it  will  become  equal  to  his  other  three  sides.  (Of  course, 
human  personality  cannot  be  made  to  conform  to  the  graph  of  a 
square,  but  our  pet  psychological  schemes  must  be  made  to  fit 
diagrams.)  I  know  of  no  better  method  of  analyzing  this  fallacy 
than  to  quote  from  Dr.  Burnham's  pamphlet  on  "Success  and 
Failure  as  Conditions  of  Mental  Health."  In  this  pamphlet. 
Dr.  Burnham  includes  the  following  selection  from  Professor 
Dolbear : 

In  antediluvian  times,  while  the  animal  kingdom  was  being 
differentiated  into  swimmers,  climbers,  runners,  and  fliers,  there 
was  a  school  for  the  development  of  the  animals. 
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The  theory  of  the  school  was  that  the  best  animals  should 
be  able  to  do  one  thing  as  well  as  another  . 

If  an  animal  had  short  legs  and  good  wings,  attention 
should  be  devoted  to  running,  so  as  to  even  up  the  qualities 
as  far  as  possible. 

So  the  duck  was  kept  waddling  instead  of  swimming.  The 
pelican  was  kept  wagging  his  short  wings  in  the  attempt  to 
fly.  The  eagle  was  made  to  run,  and  allowed  to  fly  only  for 
recreation. 

All  this  in  the  name  of  education.  Nature  was  not  to  be 
trusted,  for  individuals  should  be  symmetrically  developed  and 
similar,  for  their  own  welfare  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community. 

The  animals  that  would  not  submit  to  such  training,  but 
persisted  in  developing  the  best  gifts  they  had,  were  dishonored 
and  humiliated  in  many  ways.  They  were  stigmatized  as 
being  narrow-minded  and  specialists,  and  special  difficulties 
were  placed  in  their  way  when  they  attempted  to  ignore  the 
theory  of  education  recognized  in  the  school. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  graduate  from  the  school  unless  he 
could  climb,  swim,  run,  and  fly  at  certain  prescribed  rates;  so 
it  happened  that  the  time  wasted  by  the  duck  in  the  attempt 
to  run  had  so  hindered  him  from  swimming  that  his  swimming 
muscles  had  atrophied,  and  so  he  was  hardly  able  to  swim  at 
all;  and  in  addition  he  had  been  scolded,  punished,  and  ill- 
treated  in  many  ways  so  as  to  make  his  life  a  burden.  He  left 
school  humiliated,  and  the  ornithorhynchus  could  beat  him 
both  running  and  swimming.  Indeed,  the  latter  was  awarded 
a  prize  in  two  departments. 

The  eagle  could  make  no  headway  in  climbing  to  the  top 
of  a  tree,  and  although  he  showed  he  could  get  there  just  the 
same,  the  performance  was  counted  a  demerit,  since  it  had  not 
been  done  in  the  prescribed  way. 

An  abnormal  eel  with  large  pectoral  fins  proved  he  could 
run,  swim,  climb  trees,  and  fly  a  little.  He  was  made  valedic- 
torian. 

We  have  yet  to  develop  a  system  of  education  and  a  social 
environment  which  will  encourage  the  child  to  express  his  dominant 
interest,  his  driving  spirit.  This  is  an  age  of  specialists;  it  is  also, 
paradoxically  enough,  an  age  of  democratic  aspirations.  Our  great 
task  of  the  future  is  to  harmonize  the  function  of  the  specialist  with 
the  democratic  process.  It  will  be  no  small  task;  the  spirit  of 
childhood  will  be  needed  in  all  its  freshness  and  daring. 

It  was  no  accident  that  the  author  of  "Main  Street"  closes  this 
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otherwise  pessimistic  narrative  with  a  note  of  hope  riveted  in  the 
child.  The  generation  of  children  whom  we  have  brought  into  the 
world  stand  between  the  hesitant  longing  for  the  Democracy  of  Man 
and  the  conventional  inhibitions  which  we  have  builded.  It  is  a 
remarkable  generation:  sophisticated,  sHghtly  cynical  as  it  sees 
through  our  hypocrisies,  but  harboring  an  ideahsm  which,  if  let 
free,  would  build  a  fairer  world  than  we  have  yet  dreamed  of.  In 
this  period  of  reaction,  it  is  given  to  those  who  are  earnest  among 
us  to  speak  frankly  and  boldly.  The  mental  release  upon  which 
the  new  freedom  waits  must  come  from  us.  If  this  generation  of 
childhood  is,  hke  our  own,  crushed  in  its  dreams  and  ideals  and 
perverted  in  its  standard  of  values,  our  own  generation  will  have 
failed  utterly. 

What  Food  Does  the  Spirit  of  Modem  Childhood  Need? 

(1)  The  modern  child  needs  a  social  environment  in  which 
expression  rather  than  repression  is  the  dominant  opportunity. 
Freedom  of  spirit  cannot  be  "grafted  on"  after  childhood  days  are 
gone;  it  must  be  the  ever-present  companion  of  his  go  wing  days. 

(2)  The  modern  child  needs  a  work  environment  in  which  his 
spare  time  can  be  devoted  to  productive  enterprises  suitable  to  his 
strength  and  of  interest  to  his  mind. 

(3)  The  modern  child  needs  a  play  environment  which  is  so 
scientifically  organized  that  it  will  supplement  the  ordinary  regime 
of  life;  civilization  imposes  physical,  mental  and  social  burdens  for 
which  the  child  is  not  fitted.  It  is  our  civiHzation  which  we  impose 
upon  him.  He  must  be  given  the  broadest  possible  opportunities 
of  adjusting  himself  to  it  zestfully  and  joyfully  in  the  most  vital 
portion  of  his  life — his  play. 

(4)  The  modern  child  needs  understanding  hearts.  It  has  be- 
come a  popular  pastime,  at  certain  clubs  and  on  Pullman  cars,  to 
engage  in  ' 'muck-raking"  the  young  people  of  our  day.  Most  of 
what  is  said  is  the  result  of  balked,  repressed,  neurotic,  middle-aged 
minds.  If  what  is  said  were  aU  true,  it  would  still  be  unwise  for 
those  of  us  who  are  responsible  for  the  present  world  to  condemn 
children  who  must  live  in  it.  The  children  of  this  generation  await 
the  understanding  heart  which  will  look  beyond  the  superficial  mani- 
festations of  an  uncertain  and  a  halting  age. 
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(5)  The  modern  child  needs  education.  Education  which  is 
mere  preparation  for  some  sort  of  preconceived  hfe  is  not  the  need 
of  this  hour.  An  education  which  is  hfe  is  the  only  kind  which  will 
meet  the  demands  of  these  searching  youths.  Outside  of  books 
and  outside  of  school-rooms,  there  is  a  throbbing,  disillusioned, 
sullen  world  of  humanity.  Its  dreams  have  been  shattered  by  a 
cruel  war  which  promised  much  more  than  peace  of  arms;  it  prom- 
ised the  new  and  long  expected  freedom  of  man.  The  promise  was 
futile.  The  world  must  be  reinterpreted;  education  must  use  new 
tools.  These  tools  are  available,  but  the  courage  to  utilize  them 
is  lacking. 

(6)  The  modern  child  needs  religion,  for  "religion  is  the  first 
thing  and  the  last  thing,  and  until  this  generation  finds  God  and  is 
found  by  God,  it  begins  at  no  beginning  and  ends  at  no  end."  The 
old  forms,  the  old  creeds,  the  old  shibboleths,  yes,  the  old  religious 
terminology — all  of  these  are  strangely  out  of  place  in  the  modern 
world.  They  refuse  to  function.  Out  of  great  suffering  and  much 
persecution,  this  generation  must  hammer  a  new  concept  and  a 
new  interpretation  of  religion  which  will  meet  the  realities  of  modern 
life.  It  will  need  to  be  a  religion  which  is  ethical  rather  than  creedal; 
a  religion  which  is  scientific  rather  than  mystical;  universal  rather 
than  fractional;  social  rather  than  individual.  Such  elements  are 
in  the  Christian  religion.  Our  generation  has  done  but  little  to 
render  them  vital  in  the  spheres  of  our  social,  political,  and  indus- 
trial lives.  The  spirit  of  childhood  craves  a  creative  religion;  we 
have  presented  them  with  the  dry  husks  of  the  religion  which  our 
forefathers  made  creative  for  their  own  days. 

All  of  this,  and  much  more,  is  the  food  which  is  needed  for  the 
feeding  of  the  spirit  of  childhood.  The  modern  child,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  his  spiritual  longings,  should  fill  us  with  awe.  In  spite  of 
our  thin  hypocrisies,  the  child  is  and  must  always  remain  the  dy- 
namic center  of  a  progressive  society.  When  this  is  not  true  the 
society  decays. 

Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones; 

For  inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren, 

ye  do  it  unto  me. 
So  unto  you  is  given  the  mystery  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
If  any  man  have  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 
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That  farm  children  are  working  on  the  land  is  not  a  new  thing. 
They  were  doing  it  long  ages  ago  and  they  are  doing  it  today.  In 
this  comparatively  new  country  of  ours,  as  agriculture  passed  from 
the  pioneer  stage  to  that  of  exploitation,  the  necessity  of  making 
both  ends  meet,  of  getting  a  mere  existence,  so  completely  obscured 
the  child  that  little  or  no  consideration  was  given  to  the  conditions 
under  which  he  was  growing  up;  but  now  we  stand  at  the  threshold 
of  agriculture's  new  era  of  development,  namely,  that  of  diversifi- 
cation, and  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  question.  What  is  a  normal 
childhood  for  rural  children?  should  be  raised.  Child  labor  is  not 
the  only  ill  of  country  children,  but  it  bears  a  direct  relationship  to 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  factors  that  enter  into  the  making  of  the 
unwholesome  situation  which  is  the  heritage  of  rural  children. 
Therefore,  a  discussion  of  ''What  is  Rural  Child  Labor?''  cannot 
take  place  apart  from  the  other  elements  that  enter  into  the  problem. 

What  are  the  tasks  that  children  do  on  the  farm?  They  are 
such  chores  as  carry  in  the  wood,  feed  and  water  the  chickens,  gather 
the  eggs,  hay  and  bed  the  horses,  fodder  the  cattle,  milk  the  cows, 
and  slop  the  pigs,  and  such  farm  work  as  driving  the  team  to  the  plow, 
harrow,  rake,  binder  and  mower,  hoeing  and  weeding  the  garden, 
potatoes,  corn  and  other  crops,  pitching  the  hay,  shocking,  hauling 
and  threshing  the  wheat,  oats  and  rye,  cutting  and  shucking  the 
corn — and  a  thousand  other  things.  Child  labor  is  not  alone  the 
mere  doing  of  these  tasks.  It  is  vastly  more,  because  the  effect  of 
the  doing  does  not  stop  when  the  task  is  finished. 

Children  have  an  inherent  and  inalienable  right  to  health,  edu- 
cation and  play,  and  anything,  including  work,  that  interferes  with 
a  normal  development  of  childhood  is  to  be  condemned.      These 
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three  factors  are  absolutely  essential,  first  because  they  are  inher- 
ent, and  therefore  due  children  simply  because  they  are  children, 
and  second  because  they  determine  what  work  the  men  and  women 
of  tomorrow  will  be  able  to  do.  Let  us  examine  the  evidence  and 
see  if  these  tasks — the  work  that  children  do  on  farms — does  inter- 
fere with  the  normal  development  of  childhood. 

First,  health.  There  is  a  considerable  body  of  evidence — par- 
ticularly the  draft  figures — showing  that  the  people  of  the  country 
had  a  great  many  physical  defects.  A  very  cursory  examination, 
even  by  a  layman,  will  show  there  are  many  farm  people  suffering 
with  ill  health.  Not  all  of  this  illness  is  due  to  the  work  they  do, 
or  have  done,  but  that  a  great  amount  of  it  can  be  traced  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  it  there  can  be  no  question.  Of  the  ill 
health  resulting  from  work,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  is  due 
to  work  done  as  children  and  how  much  done  as  men  and  women. 
If  the  time  when  a  child  passes  from  childhood  to  manhood  could 
be  fixed  for  all  children  at  any  given  age,  and  if  the  individual  did 
not  have  to  carry  over  into  manhood  the  results  of  his  training  in 
childhood,  then  the  effects  of  work  on  his  health  could  easily  be 
determined  for  each  period;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Childhood 
does  not  cease  at  the  same  time  for  all  children  and  all  men  must 
receive  the  same  bodies  they  had  as  children.  We  may  properly 
raise  the  question  whether  a  large  part  of  rural  ill  health  is  not  due 
to  work  done  in  childhood. 

Many  country  children  must  rise  before  day  and  do  certain 
chores  before  breakfast;  after  this  other  chores  are  done,  and  then 
they  must  rush  to  get  ready  for  and  off  to  school — sometimes  a  long 
distance  away.  After  school  they  must  change  their  clothes  and 
hasten  out  to  the  field  or  wherever  their  services  are  needed;  after 
supper,  the  chores  by  lantern  light,  then  to  bed.  If  school  is  not 
in  session,  or  if  they  are  kept  home  to  work,  after  breakfast  they, 
particularly  the  boys,  go  to  the  field,  and  save  for  an  hour's  inter- 
mission at  noon,  or  dinner  time  as  they  know  it,  are  there  till  the 
supper  bell  rings.  They  may  get  in  in  time  to  water,  feed  and  un- 
harness the  horses  and  eat  their  supper  before  dark,  but  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  latter  is  done  by  lamplight;  then  the  chores, 
and  bed.  The  hours  are  long,  especially  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  oftentimes  children  do  not  receive  the  amount  of  sleep 
their  young  and  growing  bodies  demand. 
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Rural  children  as  a  rule  are  not  equipped  with  raincoats  and 
rubber  boots;  their  one  kind  of  equipment  must  serve  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  for  children  to  sit  in 
school  all  day  with  wet  feet  and  not  infrequently  children  will  get 
soaked  to  the  skin,  and  their  clothing  allowed  to  dry  on  them,  but 
the  chores  must  be  done,  the  stock  must  be  fed,  the  work  must  be 
done,  and  they  must  trudge  along  in  wind,  rain,  storm,  cold,  heat 
and  mud — just  the  same  as  in  pleasant  weather.  A  change  in  the 
weather  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  work  they  must  do — the 
necessary  daily  part  of  their  work. 

There  is  much  farm  work  that  is  too  hard  and  too  heavy  for 
children  to  do.  Especially  is  this  true  where  there  is  a  lack  of 
modern  machinery,  which  means  hand  work.  Even  in  diversified 
crop  regions,  there  is  still  much  work  that  must  be  done  by  hand. 
Children  are  required  to  hoe  and  weed  the  corn  and  potatoes,  and 
set  up  the  corn  after  the  plow.  This  requires  a  stooping  posture. 
When  the  hay  and  grain  crops  are  ready  they  must  be  harvested 
without  delay.  All  of  this  work  is  hard  and  heavy,  even  for  grown- 
ups. Because  of  the  element  of  time  it  is  often  necessary  to  press 
children  into  service  and  make  full  hands  of  them.  Frequently  a 
neighbor  will  call  for  help,  particularly  at  threshing  time.  If  the 
father  happens  to  be  busy  with  his  own  crops  he  will  send  his  boy. 
There  are  no  jobs  about  a  threshing  machine  that  are  easy,  though 
some  are  easier  than  others.  If  a  boy  is  permitted  this  honor,  he 
goes  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  a  hand,  and  consequently 
seeks  the  hardest  job.  The  writer  remembers  quite  distinctly  on 
one  occasion  as  a  youngster,  being  sent  to  help  a  neighbor  thresh. 
It  was  a  barn  job,  i.e.,  the  grain  had  been  hauled  in  and  stored  in 
the  mows.  The  machine  was  set  in  the  driveway  on  the  barn  floor 
and  the  straw  blown  out  in  the  back  barn-yard.  The  grain,  having 
gone  through  a  sweat,  was  dry,  and  therefore,  the  machine  once  set, 
the  job  would  drive  right  along  without  any  intermission  from 
morning  till  dinner  and  from  dinner  till  supper.  By  common  con- 
sent each  man  selects  his  own  job,  and  boys  always  desirous  of 
showing  they  can  do  a  man's  job,  usually  select  the  harder  tasks. 
Needless  to  say  the  adults  make  no  protest.  In  fact  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  the  younger  men  should  take  the  harder  jobs.  No 
difference  is  thought  of  or  made  between  young  men  and  boys. 
Instead  of  choosing  a  task  within  the  strength  of  a  boy  of  fourteen. 
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the  harder  one  of  helping  to  carry  the  wheat  from  the  machine 
was  taken  in  the  instance  to  which  we  refer.  The  grain  had  to 
be  carried  about  a  hundred  yards,  then  up  a  flight  of  stairs  to  a 
loft  bin.  A  bushel-and-a-half  machine  measure  was  put  in  each 
sack.  This  meant  one  hundred  pounds  or  more  by  weight.  Long 
before  night  the  writer  was  tired  and  ready  to  quit,  but  because 
of  the  good-natured  jesting  of  the  two  neighbor  men  about  the 
"kid"  not  being  able  to  keep  up,  he  held  on  and  finished  the  day. 
So  far  as  is  known,  no  ill  effects  were  suffered  from  that  day's  work, 
but,  while  some  may  and  do  escape,  yet  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
the  majority  of  children  will  not  escape,  injuring  themselves  in 
some  way,  by  such  experiences  as  just  described.  These  days  are 
not  few  in  the  life  of  the  average  boy  or  girl  on  the  farm.  The  farm 
men  and  women  of  today  are  paying  the  price  in  terms  of  ill  health 
for  yesterday's  unguided  and  undirected  work  which  they  were  not 
physically  able  to  do  and  this  will  continue  to  be  until  farm  people 
think  of  work  in  terms  of  health. 

Second,  education.  Any  one  who  has  been  in  the  country  can 
very  quickly  see  that  children  are  kept  out  of  school  to  work.  Much 
of  this  is  unnecessary  and  may  quite  properly  be  said  to  be  just 
indifference.  Very  few  parents  would  admit,  or  even  think  that 
they  were  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  children,  but,  igno- 
rant themselves,  they  justify  the  keeping  of  their  children  home  on 
the  ground  that  they  need  their  help.  To  their  minds  a  child  is 
not  truant  if  he  stays  home  from  school  to  work.  Truancy  is  play- 
ing hookey.  The  school  may  be  justly  criticized  in  not  more  fully 
meeting  the  needs  of  country  children,  but  even  if  the  schools  were 
ideal ,  there  would  still  be  farmers  who  would  have  the  real  or  imag- 
inary excuse — work — to  keep  their  children  away  from  school.  The 
situation  would  not  be  so  bad  if  the  work  they  did  were  of  an  educa- 
tional nature,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Practically  all  of  it  is  mere 
drudgery  and  wholly  uneducational.  This  will  continue  to  be  until 
country  parents  think  of  work  in  terms  of  education. 

Third,  recreation.  Does  the  work  that  children  do  interfere 
with  play?  Again,  we  must  say,  that  any  one  who  knows  the  open 
country,  must  frankly  admit  that  it  does.  The  motive  actuating 
an  interference  of  work  with  play  is  perhaps  an  indirect  one.  Be- 
cause of  the  economic  pressure  of  the  past,  parents  have  so  thor- 
oughly come  to  believe  that  the  most  important  function  their 
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children  have  is  to  help  make  a  living,  that  they  have  no  concept 
of  play.  The  average  rural  parent  looks  upon  play  as  a  mere  waste 
of  time,  and  some  even  yet  look  upon  it  as  the  handiwork  of  the 
devil.  Many  rural  parents,  absolutely  honest  and  upright,  feel  it 
their  duty,  if  no  job  is  in  sight,  to  hunt  up  one  so  as  to  keep  their 
children  from  wasting  their  time  with  such  trifling  thing  as  play- 
ing ball.  Country  children  are  not  getting  a  normal  play  life  and 
this  will  continue  to  be  until  parents  think  of  work  in  terms  of 
play. 

What  is  rural  child  labor?  Any  work  which  children  do,  that 
injures  their  health,  interferes  with  their  education,  or  robs  them 
of  their  play,  is  child  labor,  and  as  such  is  to  be  severely  condemned. 
Not  all  work  that  children  do  is  child  labor;  work  is  essential  to 
the  development  of  a  normal  child  life,  and  the  difference  between 
child  labor,  which  is  undesirable,  and  children's  work,  which  is 
desirable,  is  that  the  former  interferes  in  some  way  with  the  three 
essentials  of  childhood,  whereas  the  latter  does  not.  Children's 
work  is  supplementary  to  the  other  factors  that  are  necessary  to  a 
normal  child  life.  It  is  probably  the  best  means  through  which 
discipline  can  be  wrought. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  most  of  the  work  that  children  do  on 
the  farms  is  unregulated  and  undirected,  yet  it  is  also  true  that 
farm  work  has  in  it  the  elements  out  of  which  can  be  made  the 
most  ideal  type  of  children's  work.  Farm  work  is  not  essentially 
monotonous.  It  changes  frequently.  It  is  out  in  the  open.  It 
is  potentially  interesting  because  it  deals  with  Hfe,  plant  hfe,  bud 
life,  and  animal  life.  It  is  fairly  remunerative  and  therefore  makes 
possible  the  maintenance  of  a  reasonable  standard  of  living. 

Child  labor  in  the  open  country  today  is  an  evil,  and  an  evil 
of  no  small  consequence.  It  must  be  done  away  with,  but  the  hope 
for  its  elimination  does  not  lie  in  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  legis- 
lative program  to  regulate  the  hours  and  conditions  under  which 
children  work  on  the  farms.  Rather  the  hope  lies  in  getting  the 
parents  to  see  and  fully  appreciate  what  childhood  is.  The  problem 
is  primarily  one  of  education,  not  legislation.  The  latter  may  help 
in  an  indirect  way,  by  establishing  minimum  health  standards  and 
compulsory  school  attendance  laws,  but  the  greatest  hope  is  from 
the  positive  rather  than  the  negative  standpoint.  The  county  and 
home  demonstration  agents  through  the  Boys'   and  Girls'   Club 
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work  are  doing  more  to  eliminate  the  evils  of  rural  child  labor  than 
any  other  single  agency.  In  order  to  be  a  club  member  children 
must  do  certain  things  in  a  prescribed  way — this  is  discipline.  Club 
work  is  interesting  and  therefore  it  has  in  it  the  element  of  play. 
It  is  healthful  and  educational.  Thus  work  is  being  done  for  work's 
sake,  and  at  the  same  time  work  is  being  done  for  health's  sake,  for 
education's  sake,  and  for  play's  sake,  and  thus  childhood  is  made 
safe.  There  is  just  one  drawback  to  this  work  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  not  extensive  enough.  Every  rural  county  should  have  county 
and  home  demonstration  agents,  and  every  community  its  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Club  leader. 


Is  America  so  poor  in  resources  and  so  labor  hungry  that  her  children, 
little  children  at  that,  need  go  to  work? 

We  learned  in  the  organization  of  the  draft  that  a  large  proportion  of  our 
young  men  were  deficient  physically  and  intellectually.  And  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  a  good  portion  of  this  deficiency  was  due  to  over-burdensome 
conditions  in  childhood. 

The  child  is  made  and  meant  for  play,  the  Creator  has  seen  to  that.  To 
make  little  children  work  is  almost  like  making  a  fish  five  out  of  water. 

Yet  in  this  country  almost  a  milHon  children  between  14  and  16  leave 
school  to  go  into  various  employments.  The  padrone  system  obtains  on  many 
farms  where  foreign  populations  have  settled  and  during  the  summer  small 
children  work  under  conditions  that  they  come  back  to  school  in  the  autumn 
more  depleted  in  strength  than  when  they  left  school  in  June. 

Boys  and  girls  who  are  put  to  work  when  they  should  be  at  play  and  at 
school,  are  never  destined  to  be  promising  citizens,  either  in  their  mental,  moral 
or  physical  capacities. 

More  power  then  to  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  which  is  out  to 
persuade  the  people  of  this  country  that  the  long-standing  evil  of  child  labor 
has  by  no  means  been  finally  settled. 

— Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Democrat. 


As  adolescence  slowly  supervenes  and  boyhood  is  molted,  the  method  of 
freedom  and  appeal  to  interest  and  spontaneity  should  be  increased.  Now  the 
best  things  are  springing  up  in  the  human  soul.  If  there  is  any  genius  or 
talent,  enthusiasm  for  work  or  for  ideals,  they  begin  now  to  be  felt.  If  the 
race  is  ever  to  advance,  it  will  not  be  by  increasing  the  average  longevity  or 
directly  by  enriching  the  last  stages  of  life,  but  by  prolonging  this  period  of 
development  so  that  youth  shall  not  die  and  its  zest  and  enthusiasm  grow  pale. 

— G.  Stanley  Hall. 


NEGLECTED  CHILDREN  OF  APPALACHIAN 


SARA  A.  BROWN 


Appalachia  is  said  to  cover  approximately  the  same  area  as 
the  Alps.  It  extends  about  650  miles  Southwest,  and  spreads  over 
parts  of  the  eight  states  of  old  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  The 
children  of  Appalachia,  I  have  the  privilege  of  knowing,  live  in 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  Tennessee.  Their  appeal  is  pecu- 
liarly compelling;  first  of  all  because  they  are  just  natural  children, 
with  all  the  charm  of  childhood,  and  because  they  are  living  in  a 
world  far  removed  from  that  world  which  lies  **just  b'yond  yon 
mountain."  Horace  Kephart  says,  in  "Our  Southern  Highlanders,'' 
'Time  has  lingered  in  Appalachia.  The  mountain  folk  still  live 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  They  are  creatures  of  environment, 
enmeshed  in  a  labyrinth  that  has  deflected  and  repelled  the  march 
of  our  nation  for  300  years." 

The  valleys  of  Appalachia  are  narrow,  usually  rich  and  fertile; 
the  back  country  rough;  roads  un worked,  are  impassable,  even  on 
horse-back,  several  months  during  the  year.  Roads  frequently  dis- 
appear entirely,  give  way  to  ^'bushed-out  trails"  so  narrow  it  is 
difficult  for  a  foot  passenger  and  a  horse-drawn  sled  to  pass.  Moun- 
tain children  live  near  falling  waters,  along  lazy  mountain  streams, 
a  mystic  beckoning  that  leads  the  boy  "out  to  fetch  me  in  a  squirrel 
or  a  wild  turkey,"  and  the  girl  and  boy  to  gather  wild  berries  and 
fruits  from  early  morning  until  late  night.  Mountain  children  are 
as  wild  and  uncontrolled  as  the  elements  about  them.  More  than 
any  children  we  know,  they  do  just  as  they  please.  They  are  keen, 
shrewd,  high-strung,  capable  of  initiative  when  once  their  interest 
is  aroused.  They  are,  first  of  all,  free,  born  of  free-men,  who  have 
no  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  and  know  no  law  but  their  own 
desires.      Mountain  folk  have  not  learned  to  work  with  neighbors 
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for  any  common  cause.  They  are  willing  to  follow  a  leadership  that 
knows  how  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground  and  are  making  slow 
progress  in  developing  a  community  spirit.  Mothers  with  younger 
children  "make  the  crops"  while  fathers  and  older  boys  go  out  to 
public  works,  bringing  in  a  cash  wage.  They  live  literally  in  ''a 
land  of  make  it  yourself  or  do  without." 

We  construe  neglected  children  to  mean  any  under  18  who  for 
any  reason  are  growing  up  without  minimum  requirements  for 
physical  care,  without  protection  from  disease  and  without  medical 
care,  without  protection  from  contaminating  and  immoral  influences, 
without  protection  from  abandonment,  without  suitable  guardians, 
without  education,  wholesome  play  and  recreation,  and  without 
work  suited  to  their  strength  and  abihty.  Legally,  neglect  is  usually 
confined  to  a  wilful  act  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  guardian  or  those 
entrusted  with  a  child's  custody.  We  contend,  as  far  as  the  child 
is  concerned,  neglect  is  just  as  damaging  in  results,  and  is  quite  as 
unjust  whether  it  be  wilful,  due  to  ignorance  or  incapacity  on  the 
part  of  the  parent,  or  to  lack  of  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  child  lives.  We  contend  the  child  demands 
first  consideration.  If  for  any  reason  parents  are  unwilling,  unable 
or  unfit,  it  then  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  state  to  secure 
to  every  child  protection  from  neglect  in  any  form.  Child  neglect, 
then,  comes  within  the  law  as  administered  by  the  county  and  by 
the  state;  but  it  reaches  farther  without  the  law  untouched  by  law. 

In  our  Committee's  study  of  conditions  of  rural  child  life,  the 
field  work  of  which  has  recently  been  completed,  we  compiled 
schedules  for  1,005  dependent  and  neglected  rural  children,  of 
whom  we  visited  482  in  172  homes.  201  we  group  as  neglected 
children  with  no  element  of  dependency;  68  of  these  are  legally 
delinquent — that  is,  pronounced  delinquent  by  a  court;  and  133 
neglected.  The  remaining  804  we  classify  on  the  basis  of  depend- 
ency. We  hesitate  to  estimate  how  many  of  these  are  neglected, 
but  doubt  not  if  we  went  through  the  schedules  with  the  thought 
of  neglect  rather  than  dependency  in  mind,  a  large  per  cent  would 
group  as  neglected  children.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  are  from 
broken  homes,  and  are  living  with  relatives  and  in  foster  homes. 
Less  than  25  per  cent  of  these  have  been  reached  by  any  responsible 
authority  such  as  a  home  finding  society.  State  Board,  an  orphan- 
age, juvenile  court,  or  any  official;   13  are  bound  out,  82  are  living 
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in  alms  houses,  72  were  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  the  remainder 
are  cither  with  or  should  be  living  with  their  own  family.  They 
include  children  in  need  of  children's  aid  or  mothers'  pensions, 
those  whose  parents  are  dependent  on  public  or  private  charity, 
and  feeble-minded  children  of  feeble-minded  parents. 

The  tramp  family  is  familiar  to  family  social  workers,  but  we 
met  tramp  children  for  the  first  time  in  Appalachia,  tramping  not 
for  adventure  but  because  they  have  no  homes  and  no  one  assumes 
responsibility  for  finding  homes.  Annie.,  age  14,  is  typical  of  a  dis- 
tressingly large  number  of  tramp  children.  In  March  we  found  her 
at  High  Knob  attending  school  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  She 
lives  with  Granny  McCauley,  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  hollow.  As 
we  walked  home  with  her  after  school,  her  story  ran  something  like 
this.  With  three  younger  sisters  Annie  lived  in  a  one-room  moun- 
tain cabin;  the  mother  died  a  year  ago;  the  father,  never  a  good 
provider,  frequently  deserted  the  family  during  the  mother's  life- 
time for  several  weeks  at  a  time.  Just  before  Christmas  last  he 
left  early  one  morning,  presumably  going  to  the  village,  nine  miles 
away.  After  four  days  and  nights  he  did  not  return.  The  supply 
of  food  became  exhausted.  The  supply  of  fuel  had  twice  given  out 
and  the  children  gathered  more  from  the  mountainside.  Mean- 
while a  heavy  snow  had  fallen.  Rather  reluctantly,  Annie  admitted, 
she  was  afraid  but  did  not  dare  let  the  little  sisters  think  so.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  day  she  took  the  children  to  a  neighbor,  where 
they  stayed  a  couple  of  days,  while  the  man  of  the  house  made 
inquiry  regarding  their  father.  Hearing  nothing,  Annie  returned  to 
the  cabin,  rolled  their  meager  supply  of  clothing  together  and  started 
with  the  three  sisters  over  the  mountain  to  a  friend  of  their  mother. 
It  was  nearly  dark  when  they  arrived  at  the  friend's  cabin,  only 
to  find  the  doors  locked,  no  fire  and  no  tracks  on  the  fresh  snow. 
They  trudged  on  about  half  a  mile  and  spent  the  night  with  a  neigh- 
bor. For  three  weeks  they  tramped,  never  staying  more  than  one 
night  in  one  place.  Annie  had  no  definite  point  in  view  but  a  very 
clearly  defined  idea  that  she  was  responsible  for  finding  a  home 
where  they  could  all  stay  together.  They  drifted  into  a  neighbor- 
ing county,  where  a  man,  presumably  an  official,  put  them  on  the 
train,  with  tickets  to  the  seat  of  their  home  county.  They  reached 
the  village  about  9:30  one  night.  The  conductor  left  them  with 
the  station  master,  he  telephoned  the  county  sheriff,  who  came  to 
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the  station  and  took  them  to  the  jail  for  the  night.  The  following 
day  he  sent  word  to  the  probation  officer,  a  Civil  War  veteran  living 
nine  miles  in  the  country.  They  stayed  at  the  jail  three  or  four 
days  while  the  women  of  the  village  provided  them  with  new  cloth- 
ing, the  sheriff  and  county  attorney  searched  in  vain  for  the  father, 
and  the  kindly  old  probation  officer  found  homes  "so  they  wouldn't 
have  to  go  to  no  orphans'  home." 

Perhaps  a  larger  number  of  children  who  do  not  literally  tramp, 
drift  about  from  one  home  to  another,  with  no  one  assuming  respon- 
sibility for  their  permanent  care.  Gladys,  12,  living  with  the 
Davids,  typifies  this  form  of  neglect.  Gladys  came  to  a  neighbor 
of  the  Davids,  to  work  for  her  board  and  keep.  Her  father  deserted 
her  mother  and  the  six  children  about  five  years  previously.  The 
children  had  scattered.  When  the  District  Supervisor  insisted 
Gladys  attend  school  the  family  turned  her  out.  Mrs.  David  took 
her  "to  mind  the  babies"  until  Gladys  could  find  a  home  where  she 
could  work  for  her  board  and  go  to  school.  She  had  been  with  the 
Davids  about  one  year  and  was  not  in  school.  Mr.  David,  a  miner, 
works  irregularly,  is  paying  for  his  home,  has  four  babies  under  6, 
the  oldest  afflicted  with  infantile  paralysis,  in  a  cast,  receives  treat- 
ment at  great  expense  at  a  hospital  in  the  adjoining  state.  Gladys, 
a  bright,  attractive  girl,  eager  for  all  things  of  life,  is  without  doubt 
the  household  drudge.  As  we  started  back  to  the  village,  wonder- 
ing who  in  the  community  would  see  that  she  had  half  a  chance, 
we  met  the  county  official  responsible  for  the  poor  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, who  greeted  us  with  "Well,  guess  you  find  everybody  in  these 
parts  well  taken  care  of."  We  chatted  with  him  regarding  the 
Davids  and  Gladys.  He  knew  nothing  of  her  family  but  knew  the 
Davids:  "The  Davids  '11  give  her  a  good  home.  They  may  not 
dress  her  as  fancy  as  some,  but  for  a  girl  of  her  station,  plenty  good 
enough."  Eager  to  know  just  what  he  meant,  we  elicited  this  ex- 
planation: "Well,  they  tell  me  her  father's  a  furriner,  and  then 
she's  just  the  same  as  an  orphan." 

The  children  of  Appalachia  possess  no  prescription  for  immunity 
from  diseases  common  to  childhood.  Distance  from  physicians, 
distance  from  telephone,  conditions  of  roads,  lack  of  nursing  care 
and  nursing  instruction,  ignorance  and  defiance  of  the  simplest  neces- 
sities of  hygiene  make  protection  from  disease  a  myth  and  medical 
care  practically  impossible.     Travehng  clinics  and  Red  Cross  nurses 
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offer  about  the  only  medical  care  available.  McDowell  County, 
West  Virginia,  has  a  county  dental  clinic,  supporting  a  staff  of  25 
hygienists  and  dentists  through  a  tax  levied  for  the  purpose.  Dur- 
ing this  spring  they  began  their  second  round  of  examining  all  child- 
ren in  the  rural  schools.  Marvelous  are  the  stories.  They  sound 
like  miracles,  and  are.  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Health  has  a 
traveling  trachoma  clinic  visiting  several  mountain  counties  this 
summer.  Phthisis  is  common  among  mountain  children.  We 
visited  a  little  10-year  old  girl,  unable  to  breathe  when  lying  down. 
The  mother  '''lowed  as  how  she'd  outgrow  it."  A  doctor  had  seen 
the  child  two  months  previous,  when  he  came  to  examine  the  father 
for  commitment  to  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  once  last 
year  the  mother  borrowed  a  horse  and  wagon  and  took  her  to  a 
doctor  12  miles  distant. 

As  a  medical  patient  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock  and  the 
child's  mother  receive  very  meager  care  in  the  mountains.  Out 
of  72  rural  children  49  were  born  in  their  mothers'  own  home,  20 
in  institutions  and  3  in  general  hospitals.  As  a  social  patient  the 
remote  child  and  its  mother  fare  better  than  those  who  seek  shelter 
in  the  "settlement"  and  become  subjects  for  well-meaning  but  mis- 
directed charity.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  children  are  living 
with  their  own  mothers  and  7  per  cent  with  grandparents.  A  happy 
contrast  to  the  police-woman  in  a  small  city  who  is  proud  of  the 
fact  she  has  placed  out  '78  unwanted  babies"  mostly  from  the 
small  town  in  less  than  two  years.  She  keeps  no  record  of  the 
child's  name,  the  name  of  the  mother  nor  the  family  where  it  is 
placed.  She  said,  "You  know,  a  child  like  that  never  amounts  to 
a  cuss  when  raised  with  its  mother." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  law,  based  on  property  rights,  neglects 
human  rights  of  little  children.  Six  children  under  14,  left  orphans 
by  the  death  of  their  father  last  September,  have  an  estate  valued 
at  less  than  $200.  Some  one,  probably  the  undertaker,  reported 
to  the  proper  county  authorities  and  an  administrator  was  duly 
appointed  to  look  after  the  $200  and  pay  all  bills.  The  same  offi- 
cials knew  the  children  were  left  homeless  and  friendless,  yet  because 
no  one  petitioned  their  honorable  body,  claimed  they  had  no  au- 
thority to  name  a  guardian  or  appoint  anybody  to  be  responsible 
for  the  children's  care.  In  February  we  found  them  scattered  in 
five  homes,  all  unsatisfactory,  and  not  one  of  the  homes  wanting  to 
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keep  them  permanently.  Are  six  children  of  less  value  in  the  sight 
of  the  Law  than  a  poor  little  $200  mountain  farm? 

Compulsory  education  laws  do  not  reach  all  children  of  Appa- 
lachia.  In  March,  in  Pack  Ferry  School  District,  we  found  14 
healthy,  robust  children  who  have  not  been  enrolled  this  year  and 
were  not  enumerated  in  the  school  census  of  June,  1920,  though 
they  have  lived  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  school  house  for 
three  and  four  years.  Neither  the  county  superintendent,  the  dis- 
trict supervisor,  the  present  teacher,  nor  the  county  probation 
officer,  for  whom  two  of  the  fathers  work,  knew  of  the  children  and 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  attending  school.  Six  children  com- 
mitted to  an  alsmhouse  as  dependents  seven  years  ago  have  not 
attended  school  one  day  during  seven  years.  A  brother  qualified  for 
service  and  went  over  seas.  He  was  good  enough  to  fight  for  us 
but  his  brothers  and  sisters  are  not  of  enough  value  to  their  state 
to  be  taught  to  write  their  own  names. 

Those  who  travel  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  take  note 
of  the  beautiful  scenery  along  the  Potomac,  just  west  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  within  55  miles  of  our  National  Capital.  Do  not  overlook 
the  squatters'  cabins,  where  in  January  we  found  approximately  50 
children  who  have  never  attended  school  and  never  intend  to. 

Along  the  Virginia  border  children  of  a  whole  district,  with  the 
exception  of  three,  did  not  attend  school  this  year  because  of  a 
neighborhood  feud  of  three  years'  standing  over  the  location  of  the 
new  state  road.  The  old  county  road  ''took  directly  over  the 
mountain,'*  The  mountain  folk  wanted  the  new  road  to  do  the 
same.  The  "crick"  folk  wanted  it  to  follow  the  narrow  bed  of 
Pipestem  Creek  for  about  five  miles,  then  take  to  the  mountain. 
Last  fall  the  District  Board  of  Education  employed  as  teacher  the 
daughter  of  the  leader  of  the  mountain  folk.  The  creek  folk  went 
to  the  county  superintendent,  declared  they  would  not  send  their 
children  to  school  if  Laura  taught.  They  had  nothing  against  her 
except  the  fact  she  belonged  to  the  mountain  folk.  She  had  fin- 
ished 8th  grade  in  a  neighboring  district,  held  a  special  certificate 
and  had  taught  one  year.  The  county  superintendent  advised  both 
the  girl  and  her  father  he  would  give  her  a  good  position  elsewhere 
in  the  county,  but  the  Board  stood  firm.  They  appointed  an 
attendance  officer  from  outside  the  immediate  neighborhood,  who 
acted  for  about  six  weeks  last  fall,  then  stopped  without  notifying 
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anybody.  The  road  is  now  being  built  along  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. Neither  the  mountain  nor  creek  folk  are  satisfied,  yet  both 
claim  the  mountain  folk  won.  In  fact,  neither  had  any  influence 
whatever  in  the  location  of  the  new  state  road.  The  county  sur- 
veyor selected  what  he  considered  best,  and  it  has  been  approved 
by  the  Federal  road  authorities. 

Mountain  children  play  naturally  and  freely  when  they  have 
any  one  to  play  with,  but  wholesome  recreation  is  w^oefuUy  lacking 
in  the  hfe  of  the  mountain  child,  due  to  isolation,  lack  of  community 
spirit,  of  a  library  or  in  fact  reading  matter  of  any  kind,  and  to  a 
religious  repression  which  denounces  all  games  as  sinful  diversion. 
Jack,  a  much  neglected  tramp  boy  of  14,  living  with  a  feeble-minded 
old  woman,  pointed  to  the  dilapidated  log  church,  in  answer  to  our 
question  as  to  what  he  and  his  pals  did  for  fun,  *'Go  over  thar  to 
'vivals." 

Mountain  farm  work  is  no  easier  than  any  farm  work,  and 
from  observation  we  are  confident  many  children  are  required  to 
perform  tasks  far  too  heavy  and  for  too  long  hours.  Mr.  Gibbons 
assures  us  the  greatest  evil  in  rural  child  labor  is  the  too-much  of 
such  as  it  is,  rather  than  a  question  of  the  kind  of  tasks  required. 

The  children  of  Appalachia  and  their  parents  unknowingly 
challenge  the  eight  states  of  which  they  are  a  part,  they  challenge 
aU  states  to  break  down  the  barriers  that  separate,  to  know  them, 
to  understand  them,  to  make  available  education  and  training  for 
leadership  among  themselves,  to  protect  them  from  neglect  in  every 
form. 


There  are  no  misfit  children.  There  are  misfit  schools,  misfit  texts  and 
studies,  misfit  dogmas  and  traditions  of  pedants  and  pedantry.  There  are  mis- 
fit homes,  misfit  occupations  and  diversions.  In  fact,  there  are  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  misfit  clothing  for  children,  but — in  the  nature  of  things  there 
can  be  no  misfit  children. 

Frederick  Burk,  in  ''Every  Child  vs.  Lock-step  Schooling,  a  Suit  in  Equity." 


Democracy,  correctly  understood  as  the  freedom  of  each  individual  to 
develop  the  peculiar  capabilities  that  are  in  him,  is  precisely  what  education 
requires. 

— Herbert  S.  Jennings,  in  "Suggestions  of  Modern  Science 

Concerning  Education." 


Milwaukee  ''Schkecklichkeit" 

Some  of  the  family  welfare  delegates  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  in  Milwaukee  had  a  good  laugh  over  a  sign  in 
a  notary's  window.  It  read:  ^'Hunting  and  marriage  licenses 
issued  here." 

— Survey. 


He — Here's  a  good  book  to  have  around  the  kitchen. 
She — Oh  yes,  ''Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns." 

— Brocktonia. 


Teacher's  Fault 

A  school  teacher  received  the  following  note:  ''Dear  Madam, 
please  excuse  my  tommy  to-day,  he  won't  come  to  skule  because  he 
is  acting  as  timekeeper  for  his  father,  and  it  is  your  fault.  U  gave 
him  a  example,  if  a  field  is  5  miles  around  how  long  will  it  take  a 
man  walking  three  and  one-half  miles  per  hour  to  walk  two  and  one- 
fourth  times  around  it?  Tommy  ain't  a  man,  so  we  sent  his  father. 
They  went  early  this  morning,  and  father  will  walk  around  the  field 
and  tommy  will  time  him,  but  please  don't  give  my  boy  such  exam- 
ples again,  because  my  husband  must  go  to  work  every  day  to  sup- 
port his  family." 


Bible  Scholars 

Willie  had  been  to  Sunday  School.  On  his  return  home  his 
mother  asked  what  he  learned  there.     He  said: 

''Why,  mother,  we  learned  about  the  Apostles.  And  last 
Sunday  we  learned  about  the  Epistles.  Mother,  who  were  the 
Epistles?" 
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''I  don't  know,  Willie,"  said  Mother;   'Ve'U  ask  Father." 
So  when  Father  came  home,  he  was  asked. 
''Why,  of  course,"  said  Father.     "The  Epistles  were  the  wives 
of  the  Apostles." 

— School  and  Home. 


A  subscriber  finds  this  amusing  jingle  in  a  volume  of  ''ancient 
keepsakes": 

Do  ships  have  eyes  when  they  go  to  see? 

Are  there  springs  in  the  ocean's  bed? 
Does  the  jolly  tar  flow  from  a  tree? 

Does  a  river  lose  its  head? 

Are  fishes  crazy  when  they  go  insane? 

Can  an  old  hen  sing  her  lay? 
Can  you  bring  relief  to  a  window  pane? 

Or  mend  the  break  of  day? 

What  sort  of  a  vegetable  is  a  policeman's  beat? 

Is  a  newspaper  white  when  it's  read? 
Is  a  baker  broke  when  he's  making  dough? 

Is  an  undertaker's  business  dead? 

Would  a  wall  paper  store  make  a  good  hotel 

(Because  of  the  boarders  there)? 
Would  you  paint  a  rabbit  on  a  bald  man's  head, 

Just  to  give  him  a  bit  of  hare? 

Would  you  pay  a  policeman  with  silver  coin? 

For  nickels  aren't  made  for  coppers — 
If  a  grass  widow  married  a  grass  widower 

Would  their  children  be  grass  hoppers? 

If  you  ate  a  square  meal  would  the  corners  hurt? 

Can  you  dig  witli  i)m  ace  of  spades? 
Would  you  throw  a  rope  to  a  drowning  lemon 

Just  to  give  a  lemonade? 

— Outlook. 
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Fred  was  absent  often,  and  his  teacher  wrote  a  note  to  his 
parents  as  follows:  ''I'm  afraid  Fred  is  playing  truant  and  I  would 
like  your  cooperation  in  securing  a  better  attendance  record." 

Back  came  this  answer:  "Dere  teecher,  If  Fred  is  playing 
truant  he  didn't  lern  it  at  hoam.  We  air  church  peeple  and  haint 
got  8i  playing  card  in  the  house." 


A  Kentucky  judge,  some  years  ago,  was  asked  a  point  of  some 
strange  ruling. 

"And  is  that  law,  your  honor?"  asked  the  attorney.  The 
judge,  replied:  "Well,  if  the  court  understand  herself,  and  she  think 
he  do,  it  are." 


"In  order  to  manage  children  well,  we  must  borrow  their  eyes  and  their 
hearts,  see  and  feel  as  they  do,  and  judge  them  from  their  own  point  of  view.'" 


I  would  much  sooner  surrender  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  common- 
wealth to  an  ambitious  and  aggressive  neighbor,  than  I  would  surrender  the 
minds  of  its  children  to  the  domain  of  ignorance. 

— Horace  Mann. 


To  become  a  man  too  early  is  to  become  a  small  man. — John  Ruskin. 


What  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  government?  In  the  case  of  children,  is 
it  not  to  bring  them  to  a  condition  where  they  can  rightly  govern  themselves? 
Is  the  ultimate  purpose  different  in  the  case  of  primitive  peoples,  or  of  the 
masses  in  a  democracy?  Is  not  the  ultimate  aim  of  government  the  highest 
possible  development  of  the  individual,  the  nation,  and  the  race?  Is  not  the 
educative  power  of  democracy  its  greatest  virtue? 

Edwin  G.  Conklin,  in  ^'The  Direction  of  Human  Evolution." 
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The  Nursery  School.      Margaret  McMillan.      New  York:   E.  P.  Button  & 
Company.     $2.50. 

In  introducing  this  book  to  the  public,  Professor  Patty  Smith  Hill  writes, 
"Here  is  an  epoch-making  book  which  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  welfare  of 
children  cannot  afford  to  overlook."  Though  perhaps  not  hterally  epoch- 
making  it  is  a  striking  product  of  a  new  development  in  educational  thought — 
one  which  has  come  to  recognize  that  "human  destiny  is  largely  shaped  by  the 
nurture  or  neglect  of  early  infancy  and  childhood."  It  discusses  the  psychology 
of  the  child  underlying  this  concept,  but  is  devoted  chiefly  to  an  exposition  of 
the  technique  and  management  of  the  nursery  school,  including  a  consideration 
of  the  personaUty  and  training  essential  for  teachers  in  such  schools. 

G.  H.  F. 


Henry    Louis    Smith.       New 


Your  Biggest  Job:     School  or  Business. 
York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  little  book  written  for  young  people  is  a  plea  to  them  to  continue  their 
education.  With  its  main  theme,  the  inadvisability  of  leaving  school  for  work 
and  the  value  of  thorough  preparation  before  beginning  work,  we  are  in  hearty 
accord.  Its  chief  defect  is  one  of  omission — a  failure  to  recognize  the  school 
itself  as  responsible  in  part  at  least  for  school  leaving.  The  restlessness  of 
youth  and  the  lure  of  high  wages  tell  only  half  the  story — their  appeal  to  child- 
ren attending  attractive  modern  schools  with  a  vital  curriculum  is  100  per  cent 
less  than  their  appeal  to  children  attending  the  traditional  disciplinary  type  of 
school,  which,  unfortunately,  most  of  those  in  this  country  still  are.  The  value 
of  education  cannot  be  overestimated;  but  the  value  of  the  school  as  it  is,  Dr. 
Smith  overrates. 

G.  H.  F. 


Everyman's  Child.      Sophie  Irene  Loeb.      New  York:    The  Century  Com- 
pany. 

The  responsibility  of  the  state  for  the  care  of  the  dependent  child  is  the 
dominant  note  of  this  book  by  one  whose  experience  with  the  mothers'  pension 
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law  in  New  York  qualifies  her  to  speak.  Only  through  a  coordination  of  the 
work  of  the  state,  the  school  and  the  home  can  the  welfare  of  such  children 
be  assured.  Although  this  book  deals  primarily  with  the  question  of  mother's 
aid  and  the  importance  of  home  hfe  to  the  child,  it  includes  also  discussion  of 
such  questions  as  school  feeding,  milk  supply,  the  illegitimate  child,  etc.  The 
appendix  contains  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  mother's  pension  laws 
of  all  the  states. 

G.  H.  F. 

The  Southern  Highlander  and  His  Homeland.     John  C.  Campbell.     New 
York:  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

For  many  years  the  friends  of  the  late  John  C.  Campbell  had  urged  him 
to  put  into  permanent  form  for  publication  the  information  gained  through  his 
long  experience  in  the  Southern  Highlands.  Always  he  refused,  for  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  considered  as  a  "mere  investigator"  but  as  a  "co-worker  with  all 
agencies,  native  and  foreign"  and  he  felt  that  pubHshing  his  data  might  possi- 
bly result  in  misunderstanding  and  injury  to  that  feeling  of  confidence  which 
he  had  tried  so  hard  to  win.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  sense  of  deep  reUef  that 
his  friends,  in  the  midst  of  their  sorrow  over  Mr.  Campbell's  death,  learned  that 
the  manuscript  upon  which  he  had  finally  been  persuaded  to  begin  work  was 
to  be  completed  by  his  wife,  whose  own  intimate  knowledge  of  the  field  and 
sympathetic  understanding  of  her  husband's  point  of  view  admirably  fitted  her 
for  the  task. 

Mr.  Campbell  had  rounded  out  a  quarter  century  of  service  to  the  moun- 
tain folk  of  the  Southern  Appalachians,  first  as  teacher  and  college  president 
and  later  as  head  of  the  Southern  Highlands  Division  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation. No  one  knew  the  field  so  intimately  as  he  did;  no  one  else  saw  it  whole. 
His  book  will  doubtless  remain  the  final  authority  on  the  subject,  for  the  condi- 
tions which  it  describes  are  already  passing  away  and  no  one  will  again  be  able 
to  study  them  first-hand  over  so  long  a  period  of  time. 

To  the  general  reader,  the  book  is  most  illuminating  in  those  pages  where 
the  personahty  of  the  author  flashes  out,  in  anecdote  or  reminiscence,  drawn 
from  his  rich  store  of  personal  experience.  Thus,  Mr.  Campbell's  delightful 
story  of  the  funeral  of  the  Universalist  and  his  extremely  tactful  and  sympa- 
thetic chapter  on  the  rehgious  hfe  of  the  rural  Highlander  (Chap.  IX),  leaves 
a  clearer  impression  of  the  actual  difficulties  caused  by  the  struggle  among  "the 
seven  and  seventy  jarring  sects"  than  does  his  more  formal  description  of  the 
growth  of  denominationaUsm  (Chap.  VIII).  To  the  student  of  history,  the 
discussion  of  the  ancestry  of  the  people  whom  Mr.  Campbell  has  christened 
the  Southern  Highlanders  (Chap.  IV),  and  the  description  of  pioneer  routes  of 
travel  and  early  settlements  (Chap.  Ill),  will  be  of  special  significance.  The 
public  health  man  will  turn  first  to  the  chapter  on  living  conditions  and  health 
(Chap.  X),  and  the  schoolman  to  the  pages  on  education  (Chap.  XII).  The 
sociologist  will  find  arresting  information  in  the  chapter  on  the  home-life  of  the 
rural  Highlander  (Chap.  VII),  and  in  the  discussion  of  individuahsm  and  its 
effect  on  that  hfe  (Chap.  VI).     But  it  is  useless  to  single  out  special  chapters 
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for  mention.     Anyone  who  begins  the  book  will  want  to  read  it  straight  through 
from  cover  to  cover. 

And  in  so  doing,  he  will  inevitably  linger  longest  upon  the  conclusions 
summarized  in  the  chapter  called  "Avenues  of  Contact  and  Progress"  (Chap. 
XIII),  for  in  these  twenty  pages  are  the  core  of  the  book. 

The  future  of  the  Southern  Highlander  had  long  been  a  favorite  topic  of 
discussion.  What  will  happen  to  him  when  industriahsm  seizes  upon  his  moun- 
tains? What  ought  to  happen?  Should  he  be  protected  in  his  isolation,  if 
that  be  possible?  Should  he  be  dispossessed  altogether?  What  does  he  him- 
self think  about  it? 

As  Mr.  Campbell  points  out,  the  last  question,  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, has  often  been  disregarded  altogether.  The  need  of  conference  with  the 
people,  as  well  as  with  other  agencies  famihar  with  the  field,  prior  to  undertak- 
ing any  new  piece  of  work,  he  considers  fundamental  to  its  success  and  his  plea 
that  the  Southern  Highlanders  be  considered  a  part  of  the  general  country-Ufe 
problem,  rather  than  a  specialized  "mission"  field  will  find  warm  support  among 
all  those  who  know  how  certain  endeavors,  excellent  in  themselves,  have  been 
irretrievably  damned  in  advance  by  that  detested  label. 

In  accordance  with  this  theory,  the  recommendations  which  Mr.  Camp- 
bell makes  are  in  line  with  those  generally  accepted  as  desirable  for  rural  regions 
in  any  section  of  the  country;  a  revitahzed  system  of  pubHc  education  which  shall 
include  continuation  schools  specially  fitted  to  the  industries  of  special  districts 
and  possibly  some  modification  of  the  Danish  folk  high  school  plan;  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  health  nursing  service  and  an  increase  in  hospital  and  cUnic 
facihties;  agricultural  schools  which  give  a  training  adapted  to  local  conditions; 
the  introduction  of  the  cooperative  movement;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  churches, 
a  broad  policy  of  adequate  suport  to  their  clergy,  and  mutual  toleration  and 
helpfulness  to  other  denominations.  The  church-supported  school,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell beUeves,  should  not  be  permitted  permanently  to  usurp  the  place  properly 
occupied  by  the  public  school;  after  it  has  served  its  time  in  that  capacity,  it 
should  either  close  its  doors  or  open  them  as  a  center  for  demonstrating  to  the 
community  the  value  of  certain  new  ideas  in  education  which  cannot  rightfully 
be  assumed  by  public  funds  until  their  usefulness  has  been  proved. 

One  wishes  that  such  a  center  as  the  Pine  Mountain  Settlement — which  is, 
of  course,  not  a  denominational  school — might  be  especially  endowed  to  carry 
on,  in  connection  with  its  other  work,  just  the  sort  of  working-conferences  for 
rural  teachers,  nurses  and  social  workers  in  the  mountain  regions  which  Mr. 
Campbell  suggests  as  a  dream  not  impossible  of  reahzation. 

M.  B.  E. 


The  Direction  of  Human  Evolution.      Edwin  G.  Conkhn.      New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Sociology  has  been  greatly  enriched  and  modified  by  psychology  and  biology, 
which  usually  lie  at  the  basis  of  sound  sociological  thought.  No  sociologist 
worthy  the  name  can  possibly  be  ignorant  of  these  two  other  sciences.     Any 
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one  having  to  do  with  social  work  or  education  should  read  "The  Direction  of 
Human  Evolution,"  whatever  else  he  may  have  read.  Prof.  Conkhn  sets  forth 
the  laws  and  principles  of  evolution,  and  traces  the  history  of  human  evolution, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  social,  including  the  factor  of  man's  conquest  over 
nature.  Another  section  of  the  book  deals  with  "Evolution  and  Democracy" 
and  the  third  with  "Evolution  and  Religion." 

"The  past  course  of  evolution,"  says  Professor  Conkhn,  "together  with  the 
evidences  for  teleology  in  nature,  are  strong  arguments  for  a  plan  or  purpose  in 
evolution,  the  ultimate  unfolding  of  which  is  probably  beyond  our  power  to 
conceive.  This  purpose  is,  at  least  in  part,  already  indicated.  Man  is  the 
highest  product  of  evolution.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  no  higher 
animal  will  ever  appear  upon  the  earth.  Although  the  limit  of  individual  evo- 
lution may  have  been  reached,  at  least  for  the  present,  there  is  good  evidence 
that  we  have  barely  begun  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  social  evolution.  To  a 
large  extent  mankind  holds  the  power  of  controUing  its  destiny  on  this  planet. 
Evolution  through  all  the  ages  has  been  leading  to  a  higher  intellectual,  ethical, 
and  spiritual  hfe.  There  is  no  reason  to  beheve  that  it  will  change  its  course 
tomorrow.  But  as  in  former  ages  progress  passed  from  individual  cells  to  many- 
celled  organisms,  so  now  it  is  passing  from  individual  organisms  to  society.  While 
we  cannot  see  the  goal  we  can  see  our  present  duty.  ...  To  us  it  is  given  to 
cooperate  in  this  greatest  work  of  all  time  and  to  have  a  part  in  the  triumphs 
of  future  ages,  not  merely  by  improving  the  conditions  of  individual  life  and 
development  and  education,  but  much  more  by  improving  the  ideals  of  society 
and  by  breeding  a  better  race  of  men  who  will  'mould  things  nearer  to  the 
heart's  desire.'  " 

R.  G.  F. 

Mental  Development  and  Education.     M.  V.  O'Shea.     New  York:   Mac- 
millan  Company. 

Professor  O'Shea  has  written,  in  popular  language,  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  modern  biological  psychology,  a  book  suitable  ahke  for  the  teacher,  the  parent, 
or  any  one  else  who  has  to  do  with  children — and  that  includes  about  all  of  us. 
One  is  tempted  to  say  that  there  ought  to  be  a  list  of  required  reading  for  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  that  under  the  head  of  "Child  Nature"  these 
books  (choose  one)  should  be  listed: 

O'Shea's  "Mental  Development  and  Education." 

Waddle's  "Introduction  to  Child  Psychology." 

Kirkpatrick's  "Foundation  of  Child  Study." 

R.  G.  F. 


Child  Life  and  the  Curriculum.     Junius  L.  Meriam.     Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World  Book  Company. 

Professor  Meriam  believes  in  fitting  the  curriculum  to  the  child,  not  the  child 
to  the  curriculum.  His  conception  of  the  purpose  of  elementary  education  he 
states  as  follows:  To  help  boys  and  girls  do  better  in  all  those  wholesome  activi- 
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ties  in  which  they  normally  engage.  He  formulates  in  conformity  with  this 
purpose  the  following  principles.  (1)  The  curriculum  should  contribute  pri- 
marily to  enabhng  boys  and  girls  to  be  efficient  in  what  they  are  now  doing, 
only  secondarily  to  preparing  them  to  be  efficient  later.  (2)  The  curriculum 
should  be  selected  directly  from  real  life  and  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  activities  and  environments  of  people.  (3)  The  curriculum  should  provide 
for  great  scope  and  flexibility  to  meet  individual  differences  in  interests  and 
abilities.  (4)  The  curriculum  should  be  so  organized  that  it  will  admit  of  ready 
rearrangement  of  the  schedule  for  any  day,  of  the  work  for  any  grade,  and  even 
of  the  transfer  of  work  from  grade  to  grade.  (5)  The  curriculum  should  lead 
the  pupil  to  appreciate  both  work  and  leisure  and  to  develop  a  habit  of  engag- 
ing in  both.  Professor  Meriam  describes  the  working  of  these  principles  in  the 
University  School  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  There  is  abundant  discussion 
of  the  principles  as  principles.  The  book  is  one  of  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  recent  educational  hterature. 

R.  G.  F. 


Field  Work  and  Social  Research.      F.  Stuart  Chapin.      New  York:    The 
Century  Co. 

As  the  Preface  asserts,  this  book  gathers  together  certain  means  and 
methods  of  social  research  and  attempts  to  present  them  in  an  accurate  and 
practical  form.  The  principle  of  the  inductive  method  as  applied  to  field  work 
is  discussed  and  the  technique  for  observing  social  phenomena  in  actual  contact 
with  them  is  taken  up,  step  by  step,  and  made  plain.  The  book  is  elementary 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word:  clear  to  the  beginner  and  analytical  to  the  ex- 
perienced. Copious  draughts  have  been  made  upon  the  publications  of  others 
but  credit  is  everywhere  given;  the  volume  is  frankly  not  an  original  treatise 
but  a  logical  compilation — a  careful  presentation  of  the  best  methods  in  use  to- 
day for  the  study  of  social  conditions.  It  is  only  the  field  work  of  research 
that  is  discussed — the  interpretation  of  data  is  not  included. 

E.  N.  C. 

School  Administration  and  School  Reports.     Paul  H.  Hanus.     New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 

Reserved  for  review  in  later  issue. 


The  Child's  Unconscious  Mind.      Wilfred  Lay.      New  York:    Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company. 

Reserved  for  review  in  later  issue. 


International  Relations  of  Labor.      David  Hunter  Miller.      New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Reserved  for  review  in  later  issue. 


If  you  believe  in  the  work  that 

The    National   Child    Labor 
Committee 

is  doing,  you  will  secure  at  least 

one  new  member  this  year,  when 

we  need  new  members   more 

than  ever  before 
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CHIEF   OF   THE   CHILDREN'S   BUREAU 


We  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  learned  with 
regret  of  the  resignation  of  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop  as  Chief  of  the 
Federal  Children's  Bureau.  From  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau 
in  1912  Miss  Lathrop  had  been  the  able  and  inspiring  director  of 
its  activities.  Her  achievement  is  great,  whether  regarded  from 
the  standpoint  of  disinterestedness  and  efficiency  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  pioneer  form  of  governmental  service  or  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  gains  recorded  in  terms  of  a  quickened  public 
conscience  and  of  fuller  and  widerspread  knowledge  of  the  means 
and  methods  of  child  protection.  The  attribute  of  greatness  belongs 
to  Miss  Lathrop  herself  as  official  and  administrator,  as  scientific 
searcher  after  social  facts,  and  as  educator  in  the  field  of  prac- 
tical humanitarianism. 

The  long  campaign  for  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  was 
one  of  the  dramatic  events  in  Washington  during  the  past  decade. 
The  proponents  of  the  measure  embodying  this  proposal  urged  the 
importance  of  safeguarding  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  children 
as  well  as  conserving  forests  and  waters  and  spreading  the  gospel 
of  better  garden  seed  and  livestock,  while  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  drew  alarming  pictures  of  the  invasion  of  domestic  privacy  by 
agents  of  the  federal  government  and  fought  their  futile  fight  with 
all  the  aid  that  ignorance,  misapprehension  and  self-interest  could 
render.  When  the  Bureau  was  finally  estabUshed,  President 
Taft  at  once  sought  the  best  talent  in  America  to  organize  and 
direct  its  work.  In  making  the  appointment  he  wisely  refused 
to  consider  political  affiliations  or  recognize  the  barrier  of  sex. 
His^^successors  in  the  White  House  followed  his  lead  and  under 
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three  Administrations  Miss  Lathrop  proved  herself  a  statesman 
beyond  the  pettiness,  and  above  the  fear,  of  politics  in  official  life. 
The  history  of  social  interest  in  America's  children  can  never 
be  written  without  a  long  and  important  chapter  devoted  to  Miss 
Lathrop's  work  as  head  of  the  Children's  Bureau  during  the  first 
nine  years  of  its  existence.  Her  successor  is  Miss  Grace  Abbott, 
who  has  long  been  associated  with  Miss  Lathrop  in  good  works 
of  many  kinds,  and  who,  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau, 
had  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  federal  Child  Labor  Act 
of  1916.  This  task  was  performed  with  great  credit  to  her  ability. 
Miss  Abbott's  experience  in  child  welfare  work  is  varied  and 
extensive.  She  enters  upon  her  duties  as  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  at  a  time  when  its  possible  service  to  the  country  is  greater 
than  ever  before,  and  in  expressing  our  appreciation  of  what  Miss 
Lathrop  has  accomplished  in  the  same  post  we  find  it  a  matter  of 
gratulation  that  her  mantle  passes  to  the  shoulders  of  Miss  Abbott. 


(^^l.^  VlXo^/s^SLn^jsk 


Child  Labor  Day — don't  forget  it!  Its  widespread  observance 
is  up  to  the  members  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
Write  to  the  home  office  for  suggestions.  We'll  help  you  make 
the  occasion  a  big  success  for  the  children  of  your  community. 

Sunday,  January  29,  for  churches  (January  28,  for  synagogues), 
January  30,  for  schools,  colleges  and  clubs. 
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School  Attendance  in  West  Virginia 

Over  haK  of  the  children  in  the  rural  schools  of  West  Virginia 
are  retarded  and  of  these  thirty-four  per  cent  are  retarded  for  more 
than  two  years,  according  to  a  study  recently  completed  by  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  based  on  the  attendance  records 
of  4,500  children. 

Of  these  children  only  eleven  per  cent  had  been  daily  attend- 
ants; less  than  two-thirds  had  attended  for  as  much  as  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  term;  sixteen  per  cent  had  been  absent  for  more 
than  half  of  the  term  and  seven  per  cent  had  not  been  present  for 
even  one-quarter  of  the  term.  The  causal  relation  between  these 
two  sets  of  figures  is  obvious. 

To  reduce  retardation  among  rural  school  children,  one  must 
remove  the  causes  for  irregular  attendance.  According  to  the 
statements  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  parents,  illness  and  farm-  or 
homework  were  responsible  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  absence; 
indifference  for  a  quarter.  In  many  cases,  however,  causes  were 
confused  with  excuses.  Much  of  the  absence  attributed  to  illness, 
for  instance,  was  really  due  to  indifference,  for  the  child  was  not 
ill.  Likewise,  many  of  the  absences  attributed  to  work  are,  in  the 
final  analysis,  caused  by  the  indifference  of  parents;  a  study 
of  the  incomes  of  these  parents  revealed  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  emergency  and  most  of  them  could  have  afforded  to  hire  adult 
labor. 

The  outstanding  conclusions  of  this  study  are  the  facts  that 
attendance  in  rural  schools  is  very  poor  and  that  this  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  indifference  of  the  parents.  The  explanation  of  their 
indifference  is  two-fold:  first,  ignorance  of  the  value  of  education, 
and  second,  the  failure  of  the  school  to  interest  the  children  and  to 
offer  a  type  of  education  which  gains  the  confidence  of  the  parents. 
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Child  Labor  and  Adult  Employment 

That  the  child  labor  situation  registers  the  condition  of  adult 
employment,  the  industrial  depression  of  the  past  year  has  demon- 
strated. The  first  effect,  and  one  which  was  felt  almost  imme- 
diately, was  the  withdrawal  of  children  from  industry  and  their 
return  to  school.  Reports  received  by  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  from  several  large  cities  show  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  employment  certificates  issued  during  the  last  year,  a  decrease 
in  the  continuation  school  enrollment,  and  an  unusual  increase  this 
fall  in  the  enrollment  of  the  public  elementary  and  high  schools. 
In  each  case,  this  is  attributed  to  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment. 

An  opposite  effect  has  been  noted,  however,  namely,  that 
children  are  being  forced  to  go  to  work  because  older  members  of 
the  family  cannot  find  employment.  There  has  always  been  a 
tendency  for  children  as  a  part  of  the  working  population  to  lower 
the  wages  of  adults  and  even  displace  them  from  their  jobs.  Dur- 
ing a  period  of  unemployment  this  is  especially  true.  When  their 
parents  cannot  find  jobs,  the  children  can,  though  at  smaller  wages. 
A3  the  Director  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Bureau  of  Philadel- 
phia reports,  "The  employers  always  want  to  get  the  youngest  pos- 
sible, for  they  will  work  at  cheaper  wages,  and  those  young  ones 
often  get  the  jobs  held  not  long  before  by  their  older  brothers  and 
sisters."  Rochester,  likewise,  reports  that  ''There  is  a  tendency  for 
youngsters  to  give  as  excuses  for  leaving  school  to  go  to  work  that 
their  fathers  are  out  of  work  and  they  must  help  support  the  fam- 
ily." Although  the  actual  number  of  children  employed  may  be 
less,  children  who  otherwise  would  not  leave  school  for  work  are 
doing  so,  and  are  leaving  at  the  earliest  age  the  law  permits. 

It  is  partly  because  of  the  effect  of  child  labor  on  adult  wages 
and  unemployment  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  strongly 
opposes  the  employment  of  children  under  16  and  favors  the  16-year 
age  minimum  in  child  labor  legislation.  In  the  fall  of  1921,  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  prac- 
tical ways  of  meeting  the  emergency  was  to  try  to  keep  children  in 
school  and  out  of  the  labor  market,  where  they  were  competitors 
with  adults,  and  to  try  to  get  back  into  school  the  boys  and  girls 
who  had  gone  to  work.  Not  only  would  this  help  in  the  crisis  but 
it  would  benefit  the  children  affected  by  giving  them  the  oppor- 
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tunity  for  further  education.  Minneapolis,  for  instance,  provided 
special  vocational  training  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  untrained 
young  people  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  work.  This  example 
should  be  followed;  if  it  is,  when  these  young  people  return  to  work, 
they  will  be  able  to  fill  higher  positions  and  will  be  less  apt  to  find 
themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  marginal  laborers,  the  last  to  be 
hired  and  the  first  to  be  fired. 


Industrial  Accidents  to  Young  Wage-Earners 

One  of  the  most  startling  indictments  of  child  labor  is  the  fact 
that  from  two  to  three  times  as  many  children  as  adults  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  employed  are  killed  or  injured  in  industry. 

The  Federal  Report  on  Women  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the 
United  States,  published  in  1910,  stated  that  although  children  in 
the  cotton  mills  were  generally  employed  in  less  hazardous  occupa- 
tions and  were  not  required  to  handle  very  dangerous  machines,  the 
accident  rate  in  the  Southern  cotton  mills  was  48  per  cent  higher 
for. persons  14  and  15  years  of  age  than  for  those  16  years  and  over. 
For  children  of  this  age  working  among  shafts,  belts  and  gears,  the 
rate  was  133  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  older  group,  and  in  gear 
accidents  three  and  one-third  times  as  high. 

Although  under  the  impetus  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws 
gigantic  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  past  decade  to  reduce 
industrial  hazards,  this  ratio  still  holds.  A  recent  study  made  in  a* 
textile  mill  in  Connecticut  by  students  in  a  course  in  Statistics  at 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Amy  Hewes, 
showed  that  1,221  accidents  had  occurred  during  1920.  Of  these 
1,164  were  to  workers  whose  ages  were  known.  Three  hundred  and 
one — over  one-fourth — had  been  suffered  by  employees  under  20 
years  of  age,  although  this  age  group  includes  only  15  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  employed.  The  number  of  accidents  per  100 
employees  was  37.1  for  workers  under  15  years,  and  42.9  for  those 
between  15  and  20  years.  For  all  others,  however,  the  average 
was  only  21.6. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  In  the  state  of  Massachusetts  as 
a  whole,  the  number  of  children  under  16  who  are  victims  of  indus- 
trial accidents  is  very  great.     In  the  year  1916-17,  1,416  accidents 
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to  children  of  this  age  were  reported,  7  of  which  were  fatal.  The 
following  year  this  increased  to  1,730  with  5  fatahties.  In  1919-20 
the  number  was  1,691,  10  being  fatal.  Although  the  rates  for 
deaths  and  permanent  total  disability  were  less  for  the  accidents 
to  children  under  16  than  for  those  to  workers  over  that  age,  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  accidents  resulted  in  permanent  partial  disability. 
There  were  62  such  cases  among  the  1919-20  accidents.  Moreover 
the  Massachusetts  figures  represent  only  about  45  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  industrial  accidents  to  children  reported,  for  acci- 
dents which  did  not  result  in  the  loss  of  at  least  one  day's  work 
were  not  tabulated. 

According  to  a  recent  study  in  Boston,  nearly  one  child  out  of 
every  12  attending  the  continuation  schools  had  suffered  some 
accident,  either  in  the  course  of  his  work  or  otherwise  since  taking 
his  first  regular  position;  60  per  cent  of  these  accidents  had  occurred 
while  the  children  were  at  work — in  other  words,  one  child  in  every 
20  of  those  enrolled  in  continuation  schools  had  been  injured  as  a 
direct  result  of  his  employment. 

In  Pennsylvania,  during  the  last  four  years  4,663  industrial 
accidents  to  minors  under  16  years  of  age  have  occurred,  of  which 
ten  have  been  fatal.  Although  the  Pennsylvania  law  prohibits  the 
employment  of  minors  under  18  years  of  age  in  extra-hazardous 
occupations,  there  were  59  fatal  accidents  to  children  of  16  and  17 
years  during  this  period. 

In  Kentucky,  during  the  year  1917-18,  213  children  16  years, 
30  children  15  years,  10  children  14  years  and  2  children  13  years 
of  age  actually  received  compensation  for  injury. 

The  State  Industrial  Board  of  Indiana  reports  993  accidents  to 
children  16  years  and  under  during  the  year  1919-20. 

Such  reports  have  a  two-fold  significance.  The  fact  that  so 
large  a  number  of  children  are  injured  is  in  itself  serious  and  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  for  proper  vocational  guidance  for  children 
before  entering  industry  and  for  greater  supervision  of  children 
while  at  work.  Even  more  significant,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
in  spite  of  multitudinous  safety  devices  and  safety  campaigns,  the 
high  per  centage  of  injuries  sustained  by  boys  and  girls  as  compared 
with  older  workers  continues.  Children  are  surrounded  with  as 
great  if  not  greater  safeguards.  On  the  whole  they  are  employed 
in  less  hazardous  occupations.      Yet  accidents  are  common.     It 
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suggests  that  there  is  something  inherent  in  adolescence  which 
makes  boys  and  girls  more  prone  to  accident  than  adults.  George 
B.  Mangold  says  on  this  point  in  Problems  of  Child  Welfare:  "The 
child  is  more  prone  to  accidents  than  the  adult,  and  will  suffer 
even  in  industries  regarded  as  comparatively  safe,  since  young  boys 
and  girls  are  naturally  careless.  Children  cannot  concentrate  their 
attention  on  their  work,  and  are  therefore  frequently  the  victims  of 
accidents  which  maim  them  for  life  and  lessen  or  destroy  their 
economic  capacity." 

The  report  of  the  textile  mill  in  New  England  referred  to  above 
explains  the  high  percentage  of  accidents  to  children  as  follows: 

"The  peculiar  susceptibility  of  young  people  to  accidents  is 
probably  due  to  a  combination  of  influences,  of  which  inexperience 
and  unfamiliarity  with  the  work  and  the  necessary  precautions, 
carelessness  and  a  form  of  bravado,  lack  of  attention  and  concen- 
tration due  to  lack  of  training,  as  well  as  possible  greater  exposure 
to  the  objective  dangers  of  their  trades  play  a  part." 

Raymond  G.  Fuller  has  expressed  the  same  conviction: 

"There  is  in  early  adolescence  peculiar  liability  to  industrial 
accident,  for  this  is  the  awkward  stage  when  the  finer  movements 
and  co-ordinations  cannot  well  be  accomphshed.  Besides  this 
adolescent  awkwardness  and  lack  of  muscular  control,  we  must 
count  among  the  causes  of  industrial  accidents  to  young  workers, 
the  general  irresponsibility  and  carelessness  of  childhood  and  youth, 
together  with  the  strong  impulses  of  play." 

That  children  are  adventurous  and  careless  and  that  this  is 
probably  as  important  an  element  as  fatigue  in  causing  accidents 
is  borne  out  by  such  instances  as  the  following  reported  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Industrial  Accident  Board  (see  American  Child,  Novem- 
ber, 1920.) 

Some  one  attracted  B's  attention  while  he  was  Hfting  a  gear 
guard.  The  right  index  finger  was  caught  and  amputated  to  the 
first  joint.  When  asked  why  he  Hfted  the  cover,  he  repHed,  "Just 
for  fun." 

After  the  machinery  had  started,  C felt  of  a  bearing  to 

see  whether  it  was  hot.     His  right  hand  was  caught  and  injured. 

An  errand  boy  had  his  right  hand  forefinger  crushed  as  a  result 
of  a  fooHsh  effort  to  see  how  near  he  could  put  his  finger  to  the 
moving  lathe. 

The  same  spirit  of  fooHsh  adventure  prompted  another  boy  to 
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uncover  some  gears  and  see  how  close  he  could  put  his  fingers  to 
them  without  being  caught.     He  lost  his  left  middle  finger. 

There  were  several  accidents  which  occurred  when  boys  grati- 
fied a  childish  desire  to  experiment  with  machinery  operated  by 
older,  more  experienced  workers. 

If  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens  are  inherently  unable  to  give 
the  careful  and  continued  concentration  to  work  necessary  to  pre- 
vent accident,  what  is  the  solution?  Because  these  accidents  are 
sometimes  due  to  their  own  carelessness  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  they  can  be  prevented,  for  this  carelessness  itself  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  young  people,  often  intensified  by  the  strain  of  industrial 
life  unnatural  to  youth.  Nor  is  accident  compensation,  even  though 
it  waive  the  fact  of  carelessness,  the  answer;  there  can  be  no  real 
compensation  for  a  permanent  disability,  even  though  partial,  espe- 
cially when  it  comes  to  a  young  person.  The  solution  must  be  one 
which  prevents  these  accidents,  not  one  which  atones  for  them. 
The  only  possible  remedy  is  to  keep  children  from  working  in  occu- 
pations which  may  cause  injury  until  they  are  of  an  age  when  they 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  withstand  fatigue  and  to  exercise 
proper  care.  Already  35  states  recognize  the  need  for  prohibiting 
emplo3anent,  under  16  years,  in  dangerous  occupations  and  9  states 
under  18  years  in  extra-hazardous  employment  (compilation  made 
by  Dr.  H.  H.  Mitchell,  National  Child  Labor  Committee).  As 
Dr.  Mangold  points  out,  however,  unless  the  industries  or  processes 
are  detailed,  such  laws  are  of  little  value.  These  laws  must  be 
strengthened  in  two  directions: 

(1)  By  specifying  and  increasing  the  Hst  of  occupations  which 
are  regarded  as  dangerous  and  hazardous  and  are  forbidden  to 
children  under  16  or  18,  depending  upon  the  law  in  each  state. 

(2)  By  raising  the  age  at  which  children  may  be  allowed  to 
enter  industry,  or  at  least  factory  work.  The  very  fact  that  indus- 
trial accidents  are  so  great  among  children,  in  spite  of  aU  the  pre- 
cautions which  may  be  taken,  is  final  proof  that  children  are  not 
qualified  for  adult  labor  at  the  age  of  14  or  even  16  years.  While 
they  may  be  physically  able  to  perform  such  work,  their  attitude 
of  mind,  their  lack  of  muscular  control,  their  general  immaturity 
renders  then  unusually  susceptible  to  injury.  Against  this  they 
must  be  safeguarded  even  though  it  may  mean  a  rigid  limitation  on 
the  type  of  work  they  may  enter. 
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History  of  Federal  Child  Labor  Legislation 

The  growth  of  popular  interest  in  the  restriction  of  child  labor 
is  clearly  reflected  in  the  platforms  of  our  political  parties.  The 
Prohibition  Party  in  1872  was  the  first  political  group  of  any  im- 
portance to  include  a  clause  against  child  labor  in  their  party  plat- 
form. The  Democratic  Convention  of  1892  introduced  a  plank 
which  read,  ''We  are  in  favor  of  the  enactment  by  States  of  laws 
for  abolishing  the  notorious  sweating  system,  for  aboHshing  con- 
tract convict  labor,  and  for  prohibiting  the  employment  in  factories 
of  children  under  15  years  of  age."  In  1904  the  Socialist  Party 
first  pledged  itself  ''to  watch  and  work,  in  both  the  economic  and 
the  political  struggle  ...  for  the  complete  education  of  children 
and  their  freedom  from  the  workshop."  In  1912  the  Progressive 
Party  declared  for  a  federal  child  labor  law,  and  in  1916  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  stood  for  the  immediate  enact- 
ment of  such  a  law. 

The  first  attempt  to  pass  such  a  federal  law  was  the  Beveridge- 
Parsons  bill  which  was  introduced  in  Congress  in  December,  1906. 
This  was  based  on  the  provision  that  the  carriers  of  interstate  com- 
merce, the  railroads  and  steamboat  lines,  should  not  transport  the 
products  of  any  factory  or  mine  that  employed  or  permitted  the 
labor  of  children  under  14  years  of  age.  In  January,  1907,  Senator 
Beveridge  made  his  famous  three-day  speech  for  the  bill,  but  with- 
out success.  This  bill  was  again  presented  in  1907  and  was  later 
added  as  an  amendment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  child  labor  bill 
but  failed  to  come  to  a  vote  in  either  house.  Senator  Lodge  also 
proposed  a  similar  bill  in  1907;  this  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  but  was  never  reported.  The  Kenyon 
bill,  another  virtual  repetition  of  the  Beveridge  bill,  was  unsuccess- 
fully presented  in  every  Congress  until  1914. 

In  December,  1912,  and  again  in  1914  the  progressive  element 
introduced  the  Copley-Poindexter  bill.  This  differed  from  previous 
bills  in  that  it  defined  as  "anti-social  child  labor"  the  employment 
of  a  child  under  fourteen  in  any  mill,  factory,  cannery,  workshop, 
manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment,  or  of  a  child  under 
sixteen  in  any  mine  or  quarry,  or  in  any  other  dangerous,  injurious 
or  immoral  occupation,  and  prohibited  the  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce  of  the  products  of  such  labor.  While  this  bill  was  still 
being  considered,  the  Palmer-Owen  bill,  drafted  by  the  National 
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Child  Labor  Committee,  was  presented  before  Congress.  This 
again  differed  from  any  of  the  preceding  bills.  Instead  of  putting 
the  burden  upon  the  carrier,  it  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  the  pro- 
ducer, for  the  man  who  was  responsible  for  the  labor  itself  being 
employed,  to  put  into  interstate  commerce  the  products  of  any 
mine  or  quarry  where  children  under  16  were  employed,  the  prod- 
ucts of  any  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory,  or  manufacturing 
establishment  in  which  children  under  14  were  employed,  or  where 
children  between  14  and  16  were  compelled  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day,  or  between  7  o'clock  at  night  and  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning.     This  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  on  February  15, 

1915,  by  a  vote  of  233  to  43,  but  was  killed  in  the  Senate  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session. 

Finally  the  Keating-Owen  bill,  repeating  the  substance  of  the 
Palmer-Owen  bill,  was  signed  by  the  President  on  September  1, 

1916,  and  went  into  effect  September  1,  1917,  only  to  be  declared 
unconstitutional  June  3,  1918.  This  was  a  check  but  not  a  defeat. 
If  federal  legislation  could  not  be  achieved  through  use  of  the  power 
over  interstate  commerce,  there  were  thought  to  be  other  ways  of 
bringing  about  the  same  result.  On  November  15,  1918,  Senator 
Pomerene  introduced  the  federal  taxing  measure  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Revenue  Act.  The  standards  were  exactly  the  same  as 
those  established  by  the  first  federal  child  labor  law,  but  the  new 
law  was  based  on  the  taxing  power  of  Congress — a  tax  of  10  per 
cent  in  excess  of  all  other  taxes  to  be  levied  upon  the  entire  net 
profits  from  the  products  of  mills,  canneries,  workshops,  factories, 
manufacturing  establishments,  mines  or  quarries  employing  child- 
ren contrary  to  the  specific  standards  laid  down  by  the  act.  This 
law  made  such  child  labor  prohibitive  because  it  made  it  too  costly 
to  be  worth  while.  It  has  been  challenged  as  unconstitutional  by 
the  same  Federal  Judge  who  questioned  the  constitutionality  of  the 
first  law,  and  the  case  is  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court. 


Constitutionality  of  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Law 

On  August  22,  Judge  James  E.  Boyd,  United  States  Judge  for 
the  Western  District  of  North  Carolina,  reaffirmed  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Tax  Law.  The  opinion  was 
rendered  in  the  case  of  the  Vivian  Cotton  Mills  of  Cherr3rsrille, 
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North  Carolina,  who  asked  for  an  order  restraining  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  from  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The 
constitutionality  of  Title  XII,  Revenue  Act  of  1918,  spoken  of  as 
the  Federal  Child  Labor  Tax  Law,  was  first  attacked  in  a  decision 
by  Judge  Boyd  when,  on  May  1,  1919,  he  enjoined  the  Atherton 
Mills,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  from  curtailing  the  hours,  or  dis- 
missing from  their  employ,  one  John  W.  Johnston,  then  between 
14  and  16  years  of  age.  This  case  was  argued  on  appeal  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  December  10,  1919,  but  no  decision 
has  been,  handed  down.  On  June  6,  1921,  however,  after  the  death 
of  Chief  Justice  White,  the  case  was  sent  down  for  re-hearing.  It 
is  now  on  the  docket  as  Number  16,  set  for  the  October  term  of 
court,  and  a  decision  is  hoped  for  at  an  early  date. 

The  fight  for  federal  protection  of  children  against  child  labor 
has  not  been  lost,  perhaps  it  has  only  just  begun.  Twice  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  United  States  have  legislated  against  this  nation- 
wide, nation-weakening,  nation-shaming  evil,  and  if  they  lose  their 
second  law  in  the  courts,  as  they  did  their  first  one,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality,  well  then,  they  can  change  the  constitu- 
tion. At  least  they  must  consider  the  advisability  of  a  change. 
Attention  may  be  called  to  several  widespread  misapprehensions 
that  have  followed  Ihe  recent  ruling  of  Judge  Boyd.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  not  an  opinion  on  child  labor  that  Judge  Boyd  ren- 
dered, but  had  to  do  only  with  the  question  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  Congress  and  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States.  In  the 
second  place,  the  ruling  is  not  final,  so  far  as  the  issue  of  constitu- 
tionality is  concerned.  That  issue  has  been  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  for  over  a  year  on  appeal 
from  a  preceding  case  and  has  not  yet  been  decided.  Only  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  can  settle  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality.  In  the  third  place,  the  law  is  in  force  throughout 
the  nation  except  as  its  operation  has  been  affected  locally  by  Judge 
Boyd's  injunctions  of  May  1,  1919,  and  August  22,  1921. 


International  Regulation  of  Child  Labor 
In  the  October  number  of  the  Official  Bulletin  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  are  presented  reports  for  consideration  by  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labor  Office  which  held  its 
ninth  session  in  Geneva  on  October  19. 
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Among  the  matters  dealt  with  is  the  appHcation  to  agriculture 
of  the  Washington  Convention  concerning  the  minimum  age  for 
admission  of  children  to  industrial  emplojnment.  Replies  to  a 
questionnaire  were  received  from  sixteen  governments.  Only  four, 
however,  favor  the  application  of  this  convention  to  agriculture. 
The  majority  feel  that  conditions  in  agriculture  are  so  different  from 
conditions  in  industry  that  the  same  approach  is  unnecessary  and 
impossible.  They  take  the  stand  either  that  the  present  education 
laws  exercise  the  necessary  control  or  that  work  of  this  type  does 
not  demand  control.  Although  there  is  a  general  recognition  in 
their  replies  of  the  necessity  of  preventing  agricultural  work  from 
interfering  with  education  there  is  little  stress  on  the  effect  of  such 
work  on  the  health  of  the  child. 

The  text  of  the  draft  presented  to  the  Conference  for  its  con- 
sideration, based  upon  the  repHes  to  the  questionnaire,  is  as  follows : 

Article  1 

Children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  not  be  employed 
or  work  in  any  public  or  private  agricultural  undertaking,  or  in  any 
branch  thereof,  during  the  hours  of  compulsory  school  attendance. 

Article  2 

It  shall  be  possible  for  purposes  of  technical  instruction  or 
vocational  training  to  employ  children  in  agriculture  on  exceptional 
work  or  in  connection  with  the  harvest,  provided  that  such  work  is 
without  prejudice  to  attendance  during  compulsory  school  hours. 

The  period  and  hours  of  attendance  may  be  arranged  in  such 
a  way  as  to  admit  of  such  employment  always  provided  that  the 
annual  period  of  school  attendance  be  not  reduced  to  less  than 
eight  months. 

Article  3 

The  provisions  of  Article  1  shall  not  apply  to  work  done  by 
children  in  technical  schools,  provided  that  such  work  is  approved 
and  supervised  by  public  authority. 


Employment  Certification  in  New  York 

The  New  York  Child  Labor  Conmiittee  obtained  significant 
data  on  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  in  New  York  State 
outside  of  New  York  City  by  studying  the  health  officers'  reports 
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sent  to  the  State  Industrial  Commission  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1920.  In  this  period  the  duty  of  issuing  employment 
certificates  and  summer  vacation  permits  to  children  fourteen  and 
fifteen  years  of  age  rested  on  the  health  officers.  The  more  im- 
portant findings  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

In  places  outside  of  New  York  City,  health  officers  examined 
19,542  children  for  employment  certificates  and  629  others  for 
summer  vacation  permits. 

Employment  certificates  were  illegally  issued  to  389  children 
and  vacation  permits  to  two  children. 

Of  19,512  children  for  whom  there  was  age  data,  sixty-three 
per  cent  were  fifteen  years  of  age  and  thirty-six  per  cent  fourteen 
years  of  age.  The  percentage  of  children  who  were  fourteen  years 
old  were  40,  38,  33  and  29  respectively  in  the  first,  second  and  third 
class  cities  and  in  places  outside  of  cities. 

Slightly  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  children  for  whom  informa- 
tion was  available  completed  the  eight-year  elementary  school 
course  and  many  of  these  had  attended  a  year  or  more  of  high 
school.  A  poorer  educational  showing  was  found  in  country  dis- 
tricts, the  percentage  of  eighth-grade  graduates  being  57,  while  in 
first  class  cities  it  was  68. 

Approximately  86  per  cent  of  the  children  presented  better 
types  of  evidence — birth  records,  passports,  or  baptismal  certificates 
— as  proof  of  their  age.  The  percentages  of  children  presenting 
these  kinds  of  evidence  in  cities  was  87  while  in  rural  sections  it 
was  75.  In  ten  cities  fourteen  to  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  children 
were  improperly  granted  employment  certificates  upon  filing  affida- 
vits as  the  only  proof  of  age,  a  practice  followed  to  a  lesser  degree 
in  other  places. 

Health  officers  in  194  places  failed  to  record  a  single  physical 
defect  among  the  663  children  examined  by  them.  Of  20,171 
children  examined  for  emplo3nnent  certificates  or  vacation  permits 
6,236,  or  thirty  per  cent,  had  one  or  more  physical  defects.  Sub- 
normal vision  and  decayed  teeth  formed  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
these  defects.  In  Buffalo  and  Rochester  sixty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  physically  defective  children  were  refused  certificates  either 
outright  or  until  corrective  treatment  has  been  secured.  In  second 
class  cities  the  per  cent  was  four,  in  third  class  cities  two,  and  in 
rural  places  less  than  one. 
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Child  Employment  in  Post  OflSices 

The  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States  has  taken  the 
stand  that  state  child  labor  laws  must  be  complied  with  in  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  post  offices  as  special  delivery  messengers. 
During  the  war,  when  labor  was  difficult  to  secure,  many  children 
under  16  and  even  under  14  years  were  employed  in  this  capacity 
and  permitted  to  work  at  night;  in  some  cases  this  practice  has 
been  continued,  it  being  held  that  the  United  States  government  is 
the  employer  and  therefore  not  subject  to  state  legislation.  The 
Postmaster  General,  however,  in  a  letter  to  the  Postmaster  of  Pitts- 
burgh, has  directed  that  children  under  16  be  dismissed  and  no  more 
employed  without  a  certificate  of  authority  from  the  Department. 


Visiting  Teachers  and  Child  Welfare 

The  Pubhc  Education  Association  of  New  York  has  just  pub- 
lished a  report  of  a  survey  of  the  work  of  visiting  teachers  made  by 
the  National  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers  and  Home  and  School 
Visitors.  This  report  gives  a  complete  and  interpretative  account 
of  this  work  as  it  has  been  developed  in  various  communities.  The 
results  which  are  being  achieved  suggest  that  this  is  one  means  by 
which  a  closer  relation  between  the  school  and  child  welfare  activi- 
ties may  be  realized. 

The  idea  of  the  visiting  teacher  was  first  put  into  practice  fifteen 
years  ago  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Hartford.  Since  that  time  it 
has  spread  to  28  cities  in  15  states,  generally  distributed  over  the 
country.  In  some  other  communities  a  similar  type  of  work  is 
being  done  but  under  a  different  name.  Although  the  work  of  the 
visiting  teachers  in  these  cities  has  been  developed  independently 
and  differs  somewhat  in  character,  it  has  a  common  purpose — with 
the  child  as  the  center  of  interest,  to  bring  together  the  home  and 
the  school.  The  visiting  teacher  exists  primarily  for  problem 
children — those  who  for  some  reason  have  not  been  able  to  make 
the  proper  adjustment  at  school.  It  differs  from  the  work  of  the 
attendance  officer  and  the  probation  officer,  however,  who  like- 
wise deal  with  this  type  of  child,  in  that,  if  successful,  it  reaches 
these  children  before  they  are  known  to  the  attendance  officer  or 
the  probation  officer — in  fact,  it  forestalls  the  need  of  their  inter- 
vention. 
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Cases  involving  maladjustment  in  scholarship  constitute  the 
type  most  frequently  referred  to  the  visiting  teacher,  and  on  this 
point  the  report  states:  "Among  the  causes  for  deficiency  in  lessons 
due  to  conditions  outside  of  the  school  that  are  most  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  reports  are:  After-school  work,  excessive  house- 
work, exhausting  'finishing'  or  other  factory  home  work;  lack  of 
time  for  recreation,  rest  and  study;  lack  of  parental  control  leading 
to  late  hours  and  bad  companionship;  indifference  of  child  or  parent 
toward  school  progress,  or  ignorance  of  child's  class  standing;  no 
place  to  study;  poor  nutrition;  unhygienic  living;  neurotic  disor- 
ders; nervousness  caused  or  aggravated  by  financial  difficulties  or 
domestic  quarrels.  With  all  these  factors  the  visiting  teacher  copes. 
When  she  has  discovered  the  cause,  her  next  step  is  to  adjust  it." 
The  readjustment,  of  course,  is  an  individual  matter  and  requires 
co-operation  with  various  social  agencies — both  public  and  private. 

Other  types  of  cases  handled  are  those  involving  adverse  home 
conditions,  irregular  attendance,  misconduct,  lateness  and  physical 
condition.  For  all  the  visiting  teacher  must  determine  the  basic 
trouble,  and,  working  through  the  school,  the  home  and  the  out- 
side agencies,  seek  to  adjust  it.  She  not  only  steps  in  when  there 
is  something  obviously  wrong,  but  is  on  the  watch  for  any  situation 
which  if  ignored  might  lead  to  trouble.  She  interviews  the  child 
who  is  leaving  school  prematurely,  and  if  economic  necessity  is  not 
the  real  motive,  seeks  to  find  educational  facilities  adapted  to  his 
need;  she  gives  vocational  advice  to  those  entering  employment; 
tries  to  find  the  right  place  in  school  for  the  precocious  child;  recom- 
mends suitable  recreation  for  after-school  hours.  Hers  is  the  prob- 
lem of  child  labor,  of  school  leaving,  of  recreation,  delinquency, 
health,  home  conditions — there  is  no  phase  of  child  welfare  with 
which  she  does  not  come  in  contact. 

The  visiting  teacher  undoubtedly  has  an  important  place  in 
the  school  system.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  many 
difficult  problems  are  cleared  up.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
child  an  understanding  is  secured  which  the  teacher  unfamiliar  with 
home  conditions  cannot  give.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  home, 
the  needs  of  the  child  are  reahzed — sometimes  for  the  first  time. 
The  visiting  teacher  must  understand  child  psychology  and — what 
is  equally  important — must  have  the  ability  to  apply  that  knowledge 
to  practical  ends,  not  only  that  she  may  deal  intelligently  and  sym- 
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pathetically  with  the  individual  child  and  interpret  his  needs  to  his 
teacher,  but  that  she  may  explain  to  his  parents,  in  language  they 
understand,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  child  a  balanced  life 
— one  that  includes  recreation,  physical  activity,  opportunity  for 
creative  work  as  well  as  the  usual  routine  of  school  and  home  life. 

In  most  communities  the  visiting  teacher  constitutes  a  new 
type  of  person  in  child  welfare  work.  The  function  of  the  attend- 
ance officer  is  generally  regarded  as  compulsion;  he  is  called  upon 
only  when  the  law  is  violated.  (The  number  of  communities  em- 
ploying sheriffs  or  police  officers  for  this  work  bears  witness.)  Simi- 
larly the  probation  officer  is  attached  to  the  court,  and  association 
of  the  child  with  the  probation  officer  usually  occurs  only  after 
some  evidence  of  maladjustment  has  been  shown  through  delin- 
quency, or  poor  home  conditions  demonstrated  through  obvious 
neglect.  The  visiting  teacher,  however,  has  not  these  associations 
and  can  meet  the  family  from  a  different  approach. 

It  is  significant  that  up  to  the  present  time  this  work  has  been 
developed  only  in  fair-sized  cities.  The  need  for  visiting  teachers 
is  no  less  in  smaller  cities  and  towns  and  in  counties.  As  a  rule, 
however,  these  communities  are  reluctant  to  introduce  new  features, 
especially  to  create  new  positions,  without  which  they  have  gotten 
along  in  the  past.  Many  have  not  yet  even  an  attendance  officer 
or  a  probation  officer,  and  there  would  be  Httle  possibility  of  per- 
suading them  to  employ  a  visiting  teacher  whose  work  is  less  well 
known  and  for  which  they  would  probably  see  Httle  justification. 
It  is  true,  moreover,  that  the  finances  of  these  communities  could 
not  support  several  workers  in  the  child  welfare  field.  In  such 
communities,  it  should  be  possible,  however,  to  work  out  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  one  individual  with  a  social  point  of  view  and  trained 
in  case-work  could  combine  the  work  of  attendance  officer,  proba- 
tion officer  and  visiting  teacher.  What  this  person  should  be  called 
is  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  The  three  types  of  work  are 
closely  related,  and  with  an  agent  whose  vision  was  broad  enough 
to  sense  the  possibilities  of  the  work  now  done  by  the  visiting  teacher, 
there  should  be  less  and  less  need  for  emphasis  on  the  police  side 
of  the  work,  except  in  extraordinary  cases. 

As  a  result  of  its  studies  in  rural  communities  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  for  some  time  has  been  advocating  a  joint 
county  officer  for  child  welfare  work.      The  school,  for  it  affects 
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every  child  in  the  community,  is  perhaps  the  logical  center  for  such 
work,  and  it  may  be  that  the  visiting  teacher,  rather  than  the  at- 
tendance officer  or  the  probation  officer,  will  prove  to  be  the  start- 
ing point  for  this  movement. 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  interest  not  only  social  organiza- 
tions, but  school  and  community  organizations,  in  the  work  of  the 
visiting  teacher.  The  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  for  instance, 
might  well  consider  the  possibility  of  employing  a  visiting  teacher 
or  a  joint  officer  for  a  year  or  two — to  give  the  idea  a  trial.  If  it 
prove  successful,  as  it  has  practically  wherever  tried,  they  have  a 
practical  demonstration  on  which  to  base  a  request  that  the  school 
board  take  over  this  work.  Finance  should  not  be  a  deterrent. 
In  many  communities  the  Parent-Teacher  organizations  now  raise 
large  sums  for  school  equipment,  furnishings,  industrial  work,  etc. — 
legitimate  school  expenses  which  should  be  met  by  the  school  board. 
It  is  time  for  them  to  consider  whether  they  should  not  turn  over 
to  the  school  board  the  responsibility  for  furnishing  and  equipping 
the  schools  and  give  their  attention  to  more  experimental  ideas, 
such  as  that  of  the  visiting  teacher,  testing  them  out  and  determin- 
ing their  value  for  their  particular  community. 

The  possibilities  of  this  work  are  unlimited.  A  live  child-wel- 
fare worker  if  she  inspires  confidence  may  easily  become  an  im- 
portant influence  in  the  community,  and  using  her  case-work  as  a 
basis  may  be  able  to  initiate  plans  for  community  recreation,  for 
school  improvement,  for  health  protection,  etc.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  most  constructive  aspect  of  case-work,  and  for  it  the  visiting 
teacher  has  an  exceptional  opportunity. 


The  Status  of  Rural  Education 

The  facts  and  figures  presented  by  Miss  Mabel  Carney  of 
Teachers'  College  in  her  contribution  to  this  issue  of  The  American 
Child  show  strikingly  that  country  boys  and  girls  suffer  a  severe 
educational  handicap  by  very  reason  of  living  in  the  country. 
This  should  not  be.  Whether  the  solution  is  that  which  Miss 
Carney  proposes  we  cannot  say.  Probably  no  legislative  measure, 
federal  or  state,  could  put  an  end  to  the  conditions  described.  But 
that  these  conditions  present  a  challenge  to  the  patriotism,  con- 
science, and  intelligence  of  American  citizens  everywhere  there  is 
not  the  least  doubt. 
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Have  you  read  'Tarm  Labor  vs.  School  Attendance/'  by  Miss 
Gertrude  H.  Folks,  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee's  specialist 
on  schools?     It  was  pubhshed  in  The  American  Child  for  May,  1920. 


Recent  Activities  of  the  Child  Health  Organization 

The  Child  Health  Organization  of  America  cooperated  last  spring 
with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  the  Home  Bureau  of  the 
School  of  Home  Economics  of  Cornell  University  in  routing  a  health 
special  through  New  York  State.  Thirty  towns  were  visited  by 
the  special.  Miss  Anne  Raymond,  the  Health  Fairy,  who  is  also 
an  Associate  Director  of  the  Organization,  gave  fairy  performances 
for  the  school  children  who  came  to  see  her  at  the  stations,  and  held 
conferences  with  teachers  and  parents  on  vitalized  health  teaching. 
The  children  were  dehghted  at  the  idea  of  a  really  truly  fairy  tour- 
ing in  state  on  her  own  special  train.  Miss  Raymond  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Institute  held  at  Chatauqua,  N.  Y.,  this  summer.  Be- 
side holding  conferences  with  parents  and  teachers,  telling  stories 
every  day,  measuring,  weighing  and  tagging  all  the  kinderggarten 
and  elementary  school  children,  and  doing  a  few  of  the  other  things 
that  make  a  fairy's  Ufe  interesting,  she  put  on  a  fairy  pageant  with 
one  hundred  children  after  only  one  rehearsal.  It  was  presented 
in  the  amphitheatre  before  six  thousand  enthusiastic  people,  and 
furnished  a  convincing  proof  of  the  wonderful  response  that  child- 
ren give  to  dramatized  health  education. 

This  fall  the  Organization  has  put  out  two  publications  for 
children.  One  of  them,  ''Happy's  Calendar,"  is  especially  designed 
for  older  school  boys  and  girls.  It  is  a  collection  of  pungent  drol- 
leries, driving  home  the  "rules  of  the  health  game,"  one  for  each 
day  in  the  school  year,  and  is  unique  in  that  it  runs  from  September 
through  June,  instead  of  from  January  to  January.  It  was  written 
by  Happy,  of  Healthland,  one  of  the  Child  Health  Organization's 
dramatic  characters  and  is  illustrated  with  amusing  character  sketches 
by  Jessie  Gillespie.  The  other  publication  is  Cho-Cho's  Health 
Game.  This  consists  of  52  miniature  cards,  printed  on  shiny  card- 
board in  bright  colors,  and  packed  in  a  cunning  little  box.  The 
rhymes  and  pictures,  arranged  by  Margaret  Gieb,  from  the  "Child 
Health  Alphabet,"  have  been  cleverly  used  to  furnish  for  children 
both  an  absorbing  game,  and  a  lesson  in  health.  Instructions  for 
playing  are  in  every  box. 
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Of  all  the  adventures  in  dramatizing  health  education  for 
children  that  the  Child  Health  Organization  has  recently  embarked 
on,  one  of  the  most  spectacular  was  launched  in  New  York  last 
April,  when  personified  health  habits  marched  down  Fifth  Avenue 
as  the  health  section  of  the  Boys'  Loyalty  Parade.  Milk  Bottle, 
followed  by  a  whole  troupe  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  good  habits, 
went  striding  down  the  street,  lashing  Teapot  and  Coffeepot  with 
a  cat-'o-nine-tails,  made  of  tiny  milk  bottles.  The  value  of  the 
dramatic  element  in  health  education  as  illustrated  in  this  parade 
dropped  like  a  pebble  into  the  consciousness  of  the  onlookers,  and 
the  ripples  therefrom  are  still  widening. 


Child  Health  Demonstration 

The  City  of  Mansfield  and  Richland  County,  Ohio,  has  been 
chosen  as  the  site  for  the  child  health  demonstration  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Child  Health  Council.  Although  more 
than  eighty  communities  applied  for  the  demonstration,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  one  which  did  not  have  some  factor — of  immigration, 
industry,  social  organization — tending  to  make  it  unique.  The  aim 
was  to  select  a  typical  community,  one  sufficiently  near  the  average 
in  all  respects  to  render  the  results  of  the  study  applicable  to  other 
places.  Mansfield,  a  city  of  27,824  and  Richland  County,  of  which 
it  is  the  county  seat,  with  a  population  of  55,778  seemed  to  approach 
this  requirement.  It  is  a  manufacturing  center  with  varied  indus- 
tries, and  during  the  last  few  years  has  made  a  steady  growth  in 
population,  business  interests  and  the  development  of  civic  interests 
and  activities. 

Child  Labor  Day  1922 

Child  Labor  Day  in  1922  will  be  what  the  members  of  this 
Committee  make  it.  This  year  we  are  depending  on  our  members 
to  secure  a  proper  observance  of  the  occasion  in  their  own  com- 
munities, asking  them  to  see  editors,  clerg5mien,  teachers  and  others 
personally,  instead  of  trying  to  reach  all  these  people  by  publicity 
direct  from  the  office.  We  will  cooperate  with  you  in  furnishing 
material  for  your  use  and  theirs.  You  can  save  us  money  by  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  promoting  the  observance  of  Child  Labor 
Day,  and  your  personal  work  will  be  much  more  effective  than 
anything  we  could  do  by  mail  at  long  range. 
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For  most  social  agencies  these  post-war  years  have  meant 
retrenchment,  due  of  course,  to  the  difficulty  in  raising  funds  and 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  operation.  The  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  has  felt  the  pinch  of  hard  times  along  with  everyone 
else.  Our  income  for  1920-21  was  $104,199.02,  as  compared  with 
$118,723.20  in  the  previous  year.  Yet  it  is  gratifying  fact  that  we 
have  no  reduction  of  activities  to  report.  In  spite  of  a  reduced  income 
and  the  high  cost  of  operation,  we  are  recording  this  year  more  im- 
portant activities  and  more  valuable  achievements  than  ever  before. 

Of  course  we  have  a  deficit.  But  it  is  less  than  that  with 
which  we  closed  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  in  view  of  the  range 
of  our  activities  is  surprisingly  small.  The  fact  is  that  in  1921 
this  Committee  has  instituted  careful  economies,  stretched  its 
resources  to  the  utmost,  and  so  brought  in  a  remarkable  record  of 
results  along  all  of  the  four  lines  into  which  our  work  falls. 

We  realize  that  it  is  asking  a  good  deal  to  suggest  that  our 
members  and  friends  actually  read  so  voluminous  a  document  as 
an  annual  report,  yet  we  feel  that  there  is  real  interest  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  and  that,  if  you  will  take  time  to  glance  them  over, 
encouraging  discoveries  as  to  progress  in  1921  may  be  your  reward. 

I.    INVESTIGATION 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  you  that  since  1917  our 
field  staff  has  concentrated  on  state  surveys,  intensive  studies  of 
child  welfare  conditions  in  a  given  state,  made  at  the  request  of 
an  official  board  or  group  of  citizens,  usually  in  preparation^for  a 
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Children's  Code,  and  always  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  that  state 
not  merely  theories,  but  first-hand,  expert  interpretation  of  the 
conditions  under  which  its  children  are  Hving  from  day  to  day. 
This  year  our  study  was  of  West  Virginia. 

Most  of  us  think  of  West  Virginia  as  a  coal-mining  state,  but 
the  fact  is  that  85  per  cent  of  its  child-population  lives  in  districts 
classified  as  rural,  and  so  this  study  of  ours,  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Edward  N.  Clopper,  and  occupjdng  eight  special  agents 
for  a  period  of  over  six  months,  is  distinctly  a  study  of  the  country 
child.  As  a  background,  data  concerning  the  chief  economic  and 
social  factors  determining  the  lives  of  700  rural  families  were 
secured.  Then  more  specialized  studies  were  made  of  child  labor 
on  the  farm,  rural  school  attendance,  rural  child  dependency,  the 
personnel  and  procedure  of  rural  courts  deaUng  with  children,  the 
appHcation  of  child  welfare  laws  to  rural  children,  and  rural  recrea- 
tion. Coming  as  it  does  at  a  time  when  we  are  reaUzing  more  and 
more  the  long  neglect  of  the  American  country  child,  this  survey 
is  of  immense  value,  and  we  believe  that  the  complete  report,  now 
in  preparation,  will  be  the  most  detailed  record  ever  pubUshed  of 
conditions  surrounding  country  children. 

In  addition,  a  special  study  was  made  of  "The  Enforcement  of 
Child  Labor  Laws  in  West  Virginia,"  published  in  The  American 
Child,  August,  1921.  Just  previous  to  our  survey  the  federal 
Children's  Bureau  had  investigated  conditions  in  two  of  the  coal- 
mining counties,  and  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
had  completed  a  study  of  feeble-mindedness  in  the  state.  There- 
fore, with  these  two  surveys  and  our  report,  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia now  has  an  unusually  complete  record  of  facts  on  which  to 
base  its  future  work  for  children.  A  Child  Welfare  Commission 
was  created  by  the  last  legislature,  which  should  open  the  way  for 
future  and  permanent  improvement. 

Other  Investigations 

Although  our  field  staff  was  tied  up  in  West  Virginia  for  many 
months,  the  following  other  studies  were  made: 

Alabama — Survey  of  Alabama  child  welfare  laws  for  the  state 

Child  Welfare  Commission. 
Kentucky — Study  of  children's  institutions  in  the  state  for  the 

Louisville  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 
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Michigan — Study  of  children's  institutions  in  Detroit  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Michigan  Child  Welfare  Commission. 
New  Jersey — Study  of  health  conditions  among  pupils  in  con- 
tinuation schools,  Newark. 

(This  work,  still  going  on,  is  important  enough  to  deserve 
special  explanation.  Heretofore  the  emphasis  in  child  health 
work  has  always  been  on  infants  and  school  children,  but  the 
boy  or  girl  who  has  an  employment  certificate  and  is  at  work 
has  received  scant  attention.  Consequently  authoritative  in- 
formation as  to  the  health  of  the  working  child  has  been  slight. 
These  records,  which  we  are  now  securing  among  a  group  of 
children  actually  in  industry,  will  furnish  one  of  the  first  com- 
plete health  records  of  such  a  group,  and  will  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  further  study  and  recommendations.  They  will,  we 
hope,  throw  new  light  on  the  actual  physical  effects  of  labor 
upon  children  of  14  and  15.) 

Short  investigations  in  connection  with  legislative  programs,  or 
preliminary  to  possible  state  surveys  or  to  the  appointment  of  code 
commissions,  have  also  been  made  in  Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Vermont. 

At  present  some  of  the  reports  on  the  above  studies  are  still 
in  process  of  completion  and  the  following  other  field  work  is  under 
way: 

(1)  Study  of  child  welfare  agencies  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  Westchester  County  Children's  Association. 

(2)  Preliminary  survey  of  rural  child  labor  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi. 

Coordination 

Under  this  head,  we  call  special  attention  to  our  practice  of 
carefully  coordinating  our  field  work  with  that  of  other  agencies. 
Most  of  our  investigations  are  made  at  the  request  and  with  the 
help  of  local  child  welfare  groups  and  we  never  undertake  a  study 
that  will  overlap  work  done  in  the  vicinity  by  another  agency.  In 
West  Virginia,  as  has  been  stated,  two  studies  had  been  made  shortly 
before  ours  and  therefore  we  planned  our  work  so  that  the  three 
investigations  might  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  one  another. 
In  another  state  this  year  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  asked 
us  to  make  a  survey,  but  when  we  learned  that  a  federal  agency 
was  preparing  for  a  study  there  we  withdrew.  When  the  federal 
investigation  is  completed,  if  there  appears  to  be  need  of  further 
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study  of  any  special  topics,  we  shall  be  glad  to  undertake  it,  but 
our  members  may  be  assured  that  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee will  never  knowingly  be  a  party  to  duplication  of  effort  in 
the  child  welfare  field. 

Finance 

It  is  our  policy  to  ask  the  local  groups  who  invite  us  to  make 
investigations  to  finance  them  so  far  as  possible.  For  instance, 
the  local  association  is  bearing  the  whole  expense  of  the  West- 
chester County  study  mentioned  above  and  our  Field  Secretary  is 
on  leave  of  absence  to  do  the  work  at  no  expense  to  this  Com- 
mittee. In  Alabama,  the  State  Child  Welfare  Commission  appro- 
priated a  sum  for  the  investigation  and  the  same  thing  is  true  in 
Kentucky.  But  as  a  rule  the  overhead,  at  least,  falls  upon  us,  and 
in  the  case  of  state  surveys  we  cannot  expect  the  local  group  to 
contribute  more  than  one-half  of  the  actual  expense.  Therefore 
our  ability  to  carry  investigations  to  the  places  where  they  are 
needed,  where  they  are  indeed  welcomed  and  we  are  sure  of  the 
fullest  local  cooperation,  depends  directly  upon  our  own  financial 
resources. 

II.    LEGISLATION 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one  was  what  is  known  as  a 
''big  legislative  year"  since  42  state  legislatures  were  in  session; 
one  state  held  a  constitutional  convention,  and  Congress  considered 
a  new  child  labor  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  almost 
every  one  of  the  42  legislatures  some  measure  relating  to  child  labor 
or  child  welfare  were  on  the  program  and  in  ten  of  these  states 
reports  of  Child  Welfare  or  General  Code  Commissions  were  con- 
sidered. Since  our  field  staff  was  working  in  West  Virginia  at 
exactly  the  time  when  most  of  the  legislatures  were  in  session  we 
were  greatly  handicapped.  But  members  of  the  staff  visited  26 
states  on  legislative  business;  the  publicity  and  research  depart- 
ments sent  material  for  legislative  use  to  eleven  states;  and  the 
General  Secretary  early  last  fall  wrote  to  members  or  officials  in 
every  one  of  the  states  having  sessions,  and  offered  our  help  and 
advice,  which  action  resulted  in  our  assisting  through  correspond- 
ence in  many  states  which  the  staff  could  not  visit. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  us  to  receive  urgent  telegrams,  dur- 
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ing  the  legislative  year,  saying  something  of  this  kind:  * 'Child 
Labor  bill  going  badly.  Can  you  send  someone?"  Of  course  with 
a  limited  staff  and  limited  funds,  we  cannot  always  respond  ''Yes," 
but  we  feel  that  the  record  of  having  actually  visited  26  states  this 
year  for  legislation  is  an  excellent  one.  Giving  advice  by  corre- 
spondence means  help  in  the  wording  of  bills,  information  for  use 
in  campaigning,  publicity  material,  and  personal  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  way  of  handling  a  difficult  legislative  situation.  This 
Committee  has  a  recognized  position  as  an  authority  on  children's 
laws,  and  each  year  meets  growing  demands  for  its  help. 

Although  the  year  was  generally  recognized  as  a  poor  one  for 
progressive  legislation,  a  number  of  definite  gains  were  made. 

Connecticut         enacted  an  8-hour  day  and  night  work  prohibition  for 

"""^"""^^         children  under  16  to  comply  with    the  federal  regulation; 

raised  the  age  hmit  to  14  for  employment  in    shoe-shine 

parlors,  and  incuded  children  under  16   in  bowling-alleys 

in  the  night-work  prohibition. 

Delaware  as  a  result  of  the  Code  Commission's  report,  in  the  prepa- 

ation  of  which  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  assist- 
ed, created  a  State  Child  WeKare  commission,  repealed  the 
old  Apprenticeship  law  under  which  children  have  been 
"bound  out"  and  made  a  number  of  changes  in  the  health, 
marriage  and  juvenile  court  laws,  but  failed  to  improve  the 
child  labor  law  as  recommended. 


lUinois 


Indiana 


Kansas 


raised  the  educational  requirement  for  employment  cer- 
tificates from  the  5th  to  the  6th  grade,  increased  the 
amount  of  grant  for  mothers'  pensions,  and  made  attend- 
ance at  continuation  school  compulsory  for  all  children 
14  to  18  in  and  a,fter  1925.  It  should  be  noted  here  that 
a  bill  to  break  down  the  restrictions  governing  child  labor 
on  the  stage  was  introduced  but  at  the  request  of  citizens 
of  the  state  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  entered 
a  protest,  sent  a  special  agent  to  fight  the  bill,  and  it  was 
never  acted  upon. 

improved  her  child  labor  and  compulsory  attendance  laws, 
and  made  attendance  at  continuation  school  compulsory 
for  unemployed  children,  14  to  17,  and  employed  children, 
14  to  18,  after  September,  1921. 

estabhshed  a  Biu-eau  of  Child  Research. 


Maine 


raised  her  compulsory  schooUng  requirement. 
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Massachusetts  extended  the  scope  of  her  employment  certificate  law, 
amended  her  street-trades  law  with  regard  to  night-work, 
extended  the  8-hour  day  and  night-work  laws  to  cover  all 
gainful  occupations  for  children  under  16,  but  did  not 
raise  the  age  Hmit  for  employment  from  14  to  16,  although 
a  hot  campaign  was  waged  for  such  a  change. 

Minnesota  passed  a  street  trades  law,  and  increased  the  mothers' 

pensions  grant. 

Missouri  following  the  report  of  the  Code  Commission,  enacted  a 

number  of  laws  deahng  with  dependent  children,  illegiti- 
macy, institutions  and  juvenile  courts,  and  amended  the 
child  labor  law,  but  unfortunately  made  no  educational 
requirement  for  employment  certificates  and  failed  to 
pass  any  of  the  bills  improving  the  school  laws,  or  a  street 
trades  bill. 

Nebraska  as  a  result  of  the  Code  Commission  report,  raised  the 

"~~~~~~  school  age  to  16,  provided  a  minimum  school  term  of  9 

months  for  both  city  and  county  and  made  school  attend- 
ance compulsory  to  18  for  unemployed  children  who  have 
not  completed  high  school. 

Nevada  raised  the  school  age  hmit  to  18,  and  provided  for  better 

enforcement  of  the  school  attendance  laws,  but  amended 
the  child  labor  law  to  read  that  a  child  of  14  or  over  may 
be  excused  from  school  attendance  if  his  labor  is  required 
for  his  own  or  his  parents'  support. 

New  Hampshire  reduced  the  legal  working  week  for  boys  under  16  and 
girls  under  18  from  58  hours  to  54,  but  has  not  yet  at- 
tained the  48-hour  standard  set  by  the  Federal  Tax  Law. 

New  Mexico  estabUshed  Departments  of  PubUc  Welfare,  Child  WeKare 
and  a  Bureau  of  PubUc  Health,  and  passed  a  comprehen- 
sive child  labor  law,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  state. 

North  Dakota     created  a  Children's  Code  Commission. 

Ohio  improved   her   already   progressive   laws   by   raising   the 

school  age,  increasing  the  school  term,  requiring  employ- 
ment certificates  for  all  children  under  18,  increasing  the 
penalty  for  violation  of  child  labor  or  school  laws,  raising 
the  part-time  school  requirements,  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  mother's  pension  grants. 

South  Dakota      raised  the  compulsory  school  age  from  16  to  17,  improved 
^"~'~~"^"~      the  juvenile  court  law  and  made  an  appropriation  for  the 
Child  Welfare  Commission. 


Tennessee 


passed  a  state-wide  juvenile  court  law. 
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West  Virginia      established  a  Child  WeKare  Commission. 

Wisconsin  codified  its  child  labor  law,  extended  the  age  Hmits  for 

continuation  school  attendance,  increased  the  schooMng 
requirements  for  employment  certificates,  established  a 
Juvenile  Department  in  the  State  Board  of  Control,  but 
did  not  raise  the  compulsory  school  age  as  was  expected. 

Legislative  Reference 

Of  course  in  addition  to  campaigning  we  have  kept  up  our 
law  library  for  the  benefit  of  our  staff  and  friends.  Our  law  files 
have  been  completely  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  Our  research 
department  kept  in  close  touch  with  legislative  action  throughout 
the  country,  and  issued  bulletins  for  the  use  of  our  staff  and  trustees. 
Pamphlets  249,  ''Child  Labor,  Compulsory  School  Attendance  and 
Mothers'  Pension  Laws,"  and  297,  ''Minimum  Standards  for  Child- 
Protection/'  have  been  revised  according  to  the  1921  Acts  of  Leg- 
islatures and  are  now  ready  for  re-pubhcation.  These  two  pamph- 
lets give  brief  summaries  of  the  laws  of  all  the  states,  and  are  of 
great  value  to  students,  club  women,  and  civic  societies. 

Federal  Law 

As  noted  in  The  American  Child,  the  Federal  Tax  Law  regulat- 
ing child  labor  will  probably  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  for 
decision  on  its  constitutionality  this  year.  Judge  Boyd  of  the 
Western  District  Court  of  North  Carolina  declared  the  law  uncon- 
stitutional last  year  and  the  decision  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  There  has  been  some  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  present  status  of  the  law,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  decision 
of  the  Western  District  of  North  Carolina  has  no  effect  outside  that 
district.  The  operation  of  the  law  is  limited  only  by  Judge  Boyd's 
injunction  of  May  1,  1919,  restraining  the  Atherton  Mills  from  cur- 
tailing the  hours  in  dismissing  from  their  employ  a  boy,  John  W. 
Johnston,  then  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  and  by  the  later 
injunction  of  August  22, 1921,  restraining  the  United  States  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  from  collecting  a  child  labor  tax  from  the 
Vivian  Cotton  Mills.  In  the  rest  of  the  United  States  the  law  is 
still  in  force  until  such  time  as  the  Supreme  Court  renders  an  un- 
favorable decision.  If  the  Supreme  Court  sustains  the  law,  the 
decision  of  the  District  Court  is  set  aside.     The  enforcement  of  the 
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law  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  who  has  issued  rules  and  regulations 
governing  enforcement,  made  by  the  Child  Labor  Tax  Board,  con- 
sisting of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Copies  of  the  regulations 
and  the  law  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

III.    EDUCATIONAL 

Tinder  this  head  we  include  all  our  endeavors  to  create  intelli- 
gent pubUc  opinion,  give  out  the  news  of  child  welfare  activities, 
arouse  interest,  and  pave  the  way  for  necessary  action.  This  work 
makes  direct,  practical  use  of  the  findings  of  our  investigators,  pre- 
pares for  and  assists  legislative  campaigns,  and  forms  the  back- 
ground for  all  our  progress. 

Publicity 

Although  we  sent  out  137  newspaper  press  stories  in  1921,  only 
six  of  these  were  what  we  call  "general  stories"  to  our  selected  Hst 
of  1,498  newspapers  and  periodicals  throughout  the  country.  We 
have  concentrated  this  year  on  specialized  publicity,  sending  our 
material  only  for  special  definite  purposes  and  to  a  carefully  selected 
field.  For  instance,  in  California,  after  the  publication  of  Miss 
Duke^s  report  on  child  labor  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  so  much  in- 
terest was  aroused  that  we  instituted  a  follow-up  pubHcity  cam- 
paign, corresponding  with  editors,  social  workers  and  others  and 
sending  special  material  to  the  newspapers. 

In  Tennessee,  following  our  survey,  a  member  of  the  pubUcity 
department  spent  several  weeks  making  the  findings  known  to  the 
people  of  the  state  by  means  of  press  releases,  interviews  with  edi- 
tors and  conferences  with  local  committees  of  interested  citizens. 

In  New  York,  newspapers  were  circularized  to  help  defeat  the 
effort  in  the  legislature  to  destroy  the  continuation  schools. 

Publicity  in  the  interest  of  legislation  was  carried  on  in  Michi- 
gan, Kansas,  Kentucky,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia, 
Pubhcity  in  connection  with  membership  campaigns,  announcing 
speeches  by  members  of  the  staff,  or  to  follow-up  special  pieces  of 
work  was  done  in  Delaware,  Florida,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
New  York  and  Ohio. 
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Effort  was  made  to  get  our  material  into  standard  magazines, 
with  the  result  that  such  journals  as  The  Independent,  The  New 
RepubHc,  the  Literary  Digest,  World's  Work,  Munsey's,  and  The 
Weekly  Review  have  used  our  articles.  Thirty-three  special  mag- 
azine articles  were  prepared  during  the  year  and  we  know  of  40 
magazines  that  printed  this  material. 

Child  Labor  Day 

As  usual  our  attempt  in  connection  with  Child  Labor  Day,  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  January,  was  to  secure  the  widest  possible  notice 
of  it,  and  to  put  our  material,  free  of  charge,  into  the  hands  of 
teachers,  ministers,  librarians,  and  club  leaders  throughout  the 
country.  Two  general  announcements  were  sent  out  to  1,498 
newspapers;  582  magazines  were  circularized  or  received  special 
articles;  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  cooperated  in  sending 
our  notices  to  ministers;  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sent  out  our  press  stories 
in  connection  with  its  Thrift  Week  publicity;  298  libraries  received 
notices  for  their  bulletin  boards;  58  State  and  County  Superin- 
tendents of  Schools  were  circularized  and  distributed  our  material 
to  their  teachers;  and  a  large  number  of  social  organizations,  inter- 
ested members,  state  child  labor  committees,  and  others  were  asked 
to  help  us!  We  issued,  as  special  material,  only  one  pamphlet, 
"Child  Labor  Facts — 1921,"  and  a  small  poster  announcing  Child 
Labor  Day  meetings,  but  3,475  sets  of  material  for  the  use  of  speakers 
and  leaders  of  meetings  were  mailed,  covering  45  states,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico  and  Canada.  The  total  cost  of 
Child  Labor  Day,  for  printing,  postage  and  mailing  was  only  $422.07. 

The  American  Child 

The  American  Child  is  growing  each  year  in  interest  and  effect- 
iveness. The  circulation  is  now  approximately  12,000  and  about 
300  libraries  receive  it  regularly.  Because  we  realized  that  many 
of  our  members  had  access  to  the  magazine  in  libraries  or  club  rooms, 
and  that  to  send  it  to  them  quarterly  was  an  unnecessary  expense, 
we  circularized  our  entire  membership  list  this  year,  asking  each 
person  to  tell  us  whether  he  actually  used  The  American  Child  and 
wanted  it,  and  emphasizing  the  great  cost  of  publication.  Two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  out  of  the  12,750  persons 
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addressed,  said  that  they  would  forego  their  right  to  the  magazine 
this  year,  thus  affecting  a  saving.  $1,699.95  was  received  from 
various  members  as  a  special  emergency  fund  for  the  cost  of  pub- 
lication of  the  magazine  this  year.  At  present  every  new  member 
is  asked  to  state  whether  or  not  he  cares  to  receive  The  American 
Child,  and  it  is  mailed  only  to  those  members  who  desire  it. 

That  the  magazine  has  already  made  a  place  for  itself  was 
proved  this  year  when  we  wrote  to  a  large  number  of  officials  and 
leaders  in  child  welfare  work,  asking  for  a  frank  opinion  as  to  its 
value.  Their  replies  were  so  enthusiastic  we  feel  justified  in  saying 
that  The  American  Child  is  generally  regarded  as  exactly  what  we 
have  tried  to  make  it,  the  authoritative  child  welfare  organ  of 
America.  Some  of  its  more  important  features  in  1921  have  been 
Charles  E.  Gibbons'  articles  on  rural  child  labor  and  its  background 
of  rural  economics,  a  symposium  on  rural  child  labor.  Professor 
John  F.  Smith's  series  on  ''How  the  Other  Half  Lives  in  the  Open 
Country,"  Dr.  Mitchell's  discussion  of  ''At  What  Age  Should  Child- 
ren Enter  Industry?"  and  Raymond  G.  Fuller's  papers  on  the  play 
needs  and  work  needs  of  children.  One  important  regular  feature 
of  the  magazine  is  the  summary  of  "News  from  the  Child  Welfare 
Field,"  which  keeps  its  readers  in  touch  with  child  welfare  progress 
not  only  in  America  but  throughout  the  world. 

Pamphlets  and  Other  Publications 

At  the  beginning  of  1921  we  instituted  a  pohcy  of  extreme 
economy  in  publications  and  have  issued  only  four  new  pamphlets 
this  year:  No.  302,  Annual  Report  for  1920;  303,  Child  Labor 
Facts,  1921;  304,  California  the  Golden,  Miss  Duke's  report  on 
the  Imperial  Valley;  305,  Child  Labor  and  Rural  Tenancy,  by 
Charles  E.  Gibbons,  based  on  findings  in  Tennessee,  1920. 

Yet  there  is  a  continued  demand  for  all  our  publications,  old 
and  new.  A  total  of  39,521  separate  publications  have  been  dis- 
tributed from  this  office  in  1921  to  persons  in  every  state  in  the 
union  and  several  foreign  countries.  Wherever  possible  we  make 
a  nominal  charge  for  pamphlets  and  postage;  and  usually  we  find 
people  very  glad  to  pay  for  them.  Libraries,  colleges,  and  other 
institutions  frequently  ask  for  complete  files  of  our  pubHcations, 
and  we  have  sent  complete  files  of  The  American  Child  as  far  away 
as  the  University  of  Tokio. 
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Cost  of  Publicity 

The  cost  of  printing  The  American  Child  this  year  was  $6,208.00 
as  compared  with  $11,175.00  in  1920.  The  cost  of  pamphlets  this 
year  was  only  $972.00  as  compared  with  $2,788.25  last  year.  We 
have  been  criticized  for  the  high  cost  of  publications  and  publicity 
by  those  who  may  not  understand  how  vital  it  is  to  our  work,  but 
we  have  attempted  to  meet  only  the  most  pressing  demands  for 
our  material,  and  we  are  certain  that  the  above  record  is  one  of 
such  thorough-going  economy  that  even  our  most  critical  friends 
will  approve  it. 

Information 

Although  for  all  of  the  17  years  of  our  existence  we  have  been 
answering  urgent  requests  for  information  on  all  subjects  relating 
to  child  welfare,  we  have  never  until  February,  1921,  been  able  to 
organize  a  special  department  to  handle  these  requests.  The  new 
Research  Department,  however,  has  taken  over  this  work  and  in 
the  eight  months  of  its  existence  has  answered  570  inquiries,  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  requests  for  general  information  as  to  the 
extent  and  distribution  of  child  labor,  to  special  historical  questions 
from  graduate  students  asking  for  advice  in  the  preparation  of 
theses.  The  inquiries  came  from  42  states,  the  Philippines,  Canada, 
Porto  Rico,  England,  China,  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  Mexico. 
They  came  from  professors,  graduate  students,  writers,  editors, 
teachers,  school  children,  club  women,  business  men,  ministers, 
social  workers,  citizens  interested  in  local  legislative  campaigns, 
and  all  sorts  of  readers  who  had  seen  references  to  our  work  and 
wanted  further  enlightenment.  Records  of  all  these  inquiries  are 
kept  with  a  view  to  advising  the  publicity  department  as  to  the 
kinds  of  information  most  in  demand. 

In  addition,  the  Research  Department  has  collected  information 
for  members  of  the  staff,  prepared  memoranda  for  their  use  in 
reports  and  speeches,  compiled  tables,  bibliographies,  etc.,  and 
hopes  in  time  to  create  here  a  clearing  house  of  information  relat- 
ing to  our  field. 

Speeches  and  Conferences 

Members  of  the  staff  have  spoken  in  30  states,  in  connection 
with  legislation  or  membership  campaigns,  local  meetings,  and  club 
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programs.  Since  local  organizations  usually  pay  all  travelling 
expenses  on  such  occasions,  this  work  is  almost  no  expense  to  the 
Committee  and  spreads  interest  and  knowledge  in  child  labor  and 
child  welfare  work  besides  bringing  our  staff  into  intimate  contact 
with  local  leaders  all  over  the  country.  Members  of  the  staff  are 
frequently  invited  to  attend  state  conferences  of  social  agencies, 
and  the  national  conferences  of  other  bodies,  and  have  in  1921 
taken  part  in  18  such  meetings,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  the  National  Council  of 
Agencies  Engaged  in  Rural  Work,  the  annual  conference  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
church  agencies  on  child  welfare,  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  and  the  meeting  called  by  the  National  Information  Bureau 
for  the  discussion  of  Coordination  of  Social  Agencies.  Miss  Ger- 
trude H.  Folks  served  on  the  staff  of  instructors  of  an  Attendance 
Officers'  School  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

National  Conference  on  Child  Labor 

Our  own  national  conference  was  held  in  Milwaukee  in  con- 
junction with  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  June  24, 
1921.  The  General  Secretary  presided,  and  Charles  E.  Gibbons 
and  Sara  A.  Brown  of  our  field  staff.  Professor  E.  C.  Lindeman, 
field  secretary  of  the  American  Country  Life  Association,  and 
Colonel  Homer  Folks,  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  took  part  in  the  program,  which  was  on  the  sub- 
ject, ''Fair  Play  for  the  Country  Child."  This  was  our  first  meet- 
ing at  which  the  emphasis  was  wholly  on  rural  child  labor  and  the 
interest  and  timeliness  of  the  subject  were  evident.  After  all  those 
1,420,996  children  ten  to  sixteen  years  old  who  are  engaged  as  farm 
laborers  represent  one  of  the  most  inspiring  tasks  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  has  ever  faced. 

National  Conference  on  Social  Work 

Members  of  our  staff  took  part,  of  course,  in  the  discussions 
in  several  of  the  child  welfare  sections  of  the  larger  conference. 
Dr.  Clopper,  the  Field  Secretary,  read  a  paper  before  the  Public 
Agencies  and  Institutions  Division  on  "Child  Welfare  Work  and 
the  State"  in  which  he  discussed  the  articulation  of  service  of  juven- 
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ile  courts,  compulsory  attendance  and  child  labor  laws,  training 
schools,  placing  agencies,  and  other  bodies  under  a  controlling  and 
directing  state  department.  Wiley  H.  Swift,  before  the  Division 
on  Children,  spoke  on  the  juvenile  court  with  special  reference  to 
rural  communities,  and  Raymond  G.  Fuller  presented  a  paper  on 
''The  Psychology  of  Child  Labor."  Miss  Sara  A.  Brown  addressed 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Organizing  Family  Social 
Work,  which  met  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work. 

Membership  Campaigns 

Even  our  membership  appeals  have  an  educational  value  since 
we  never  send  out  one  that  is  not  calculated  to  give  the  reader 
information  and  arouse  his  interest  in  child  labor  and  child  welfare. 
Local  campaigns  were  conducted  this  year  in  nine  cities,  where 

committees  were  organized  and  individuals  circularized.  A  special 
appeal  was  addressed  to  1,950  labor  unions,  another  to  a  list  of 
6,898  persons  who  might  be  interested,  still  another  to  500  wealthy 
Americans  living  abroad,  and  a  fourth  through  the  Social  Order 
Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Friends.  Two  emergency 
appeals  were  sent  to  all  our  members  which  proved  that  a  large 
number  of  those  who  contributed  only  $2.00  a  year  can  give  more 
when  directly  informed  of  our  great  need  for  further  support. 

In  connection  with  the  membership  work,  we  are  glad  to  an- 
nounce that  Miss  Eschenbrenner,  Membership  Director,  absent  on 
leave  owing  to  ill  health  during  1920-21,  has  returned  to  the  staff 
and  is  once  more  in  charge  of  the  Membership  Department. 

IV.    COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Child  Health  Council 

The  National  Child  Labor  Conunittee  is  one  of  the  six  societies 
which  make  up  the  National  Child  Health  Council,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Washington.  The  other  members  are  the  American  Child 
Hygiene  Association,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Child  Health 
Organization  of  America,  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing,  and  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association.  The 
work  of  the  Council  this  year  has  been  largely  of  organization  and 
preparation  for  the  five-year  Child  Health  Demonstration  to  take 
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place  in  Richland  County,  Ohio,  of  which  Mansfield,  a  manufactur- 
ing town  with  a  population  in  1920  of  27,824,  is  the  center.  This 
will  be  the  most  extensive  child  health  demonstration  ever  under- 
taken, and  much  interest  has  been  evidenced  in  it.  Sixty-seven 
communities  appHed  for  the  privilege  of  the  demonstration  and 
Mansfield  was  finally  chosen  after  careful  study  by  a  committee  of 
representatives  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  was  for  the  first  year  financed  by  the  American 
Red  Cross,  but  during  the  coming  year,  while  the  Red  Cross  will 
bear  the  largest  share  of  the  expense,  the  member  organizations, 
including  this  Committee,  will  each  furnish  a  quota.  This  cooper- 
ative effort  serves  to  unify  health  work  for  children  in  this  country 
and  exemplifies  the  welcome  tendency  of  social  agencies  to  get 
together  in  these  days  and  actually  coordinate  their  work. 

National  Council  of  Rural  Agencies 

We  have  cooperated  for  some  time  with  the  American  Country 
Life  Association  and  participated  this  year  in  the  conference  called 
by  it  to  form  a  National  Coimcil  of  Agencies  Engaged  in  Rural 
Social  Work.  Thirty  organizations  are  now  members.  The  Council 
has  two  projects  in  view:  (1)  The  appHcation  of  principles  of  coor- 
dination to  rural  activities,  especially  in  relation  to  recreation,  and 
(2)  to  publish  a  bulletin  containing  a  simplified  and  condensed 
country  hfe  program  together  with  the  programs  of  the  work  of 
the  affiliated  agencies.  President  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  of  Amherst, 
Mass.,  is  chairman,  and  Professor  E.  C.  Lindeman  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  a  trustee  of  this  Committee,  is  secretary. 

United  States  Children's  Bureau 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  have  always  cooperated  and 
always  shall  cooperate  with  the  Children's  Bureau  to  the  fullest 
possible  degree.  No  private  agency  can  have  any  official  connec- 
tion with  the  federal  bureau,  but  we  believe  we  are  safe  in  saying 
that  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  the  Children's  Bureau 
are  on  the  closest  possible  terms  of  mutual  interest  and  aid.  We 
took  part  in  the  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  Standards  in  1919, 
and  Dr.  Mitchell,  our  special  agent  on  health,  has  been  serving  this 
year  on  the  committee  that  was  the  outgrowth  of  that  Conference 
to  establish  standards  of  health  protection  for  working  children. 
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As  reported  in  the  public  press,  ill  health  has  caused  the  resig- 
nation of  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureaii 
since  it  was  organized  in  1914,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  we  call 
our  members'  attention  to  this  fact.  We,  together  with  the  many 
other  friends  of  the  Bureau,  are  fortunate  however,  in  being  able 
to  welcome  to  the  position  of  chief.  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  who  had 
charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  federal  Child  Labor  Law  of  1916. 
Miss  Abbott  has  long  been  associated  with  Miss  Lathrop  and  the 
Bureau,  and  has  wide  experience  in  child  welfare  work.  We  are 
glad  of  this  opportunity  to  pledge  the  heartiest  cooperation  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  in  all  her  new  endeavors. 

NEW  CHAIRMAN  OF  NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR 
COMMITTEE 

Another  change  in  personnel  that  must  be  here  recorded  is  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Felix  Adler  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  this  Committee,  and  the  appointment  of  Honorable  David  Frank- 
lin Houston  to  that  office.  No  member  of  this  Committee  needs  to 
be  reminded  of  Dr.  Adler's  years  of  unique  service.  As  chairman 
of  the  Committee  since  it  was  organized  in  1904  he  has  proved 
himself  a  very  practical  servant  of  mankind  and  of  America's  child- 
ren. As  Homer  Folks,  vice-chairman  of  the  Committee,  says, 
"Dr.  Adler 's  Chairmanship  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
has  given  it  a  standing  which  has  silenced  criticism  in  advance.  It 
has  given  a  well-nigh  universal  and  continuous  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  purposes  and  the  fairness  of  the  methods  of  the 
organization.  .  .  .  The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  raised 
the  standards  of  the  equipment  for  life  of  multitudes  of  children. 
It  has  been  able  to  do  so  largely  because  Dr.  Adler's  spirit  and 
methods  are  so  wholly  in  fine  with  sound  methods  of  progress  in  a 
democratic  country."  Dr.  Adler  has  by  no  means  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Committee  but  remains  as  Emeritus  Trustee. 

Since,  as  Dr.  Adler  said  at  The  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  1920,  the  next  great  task  of  this  Committee,  no  longer  to 
be  neglected,  is  "to  give  our  assiduous  attention  to  child  labor  in 
agriculture,"  it  is  very  fitting  that  our  new  chairman,  David  Frank- 
lin Houston,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  Agriculture, 
should  be  a  man  who  is  especially  interested  in  the  rural  problem. 
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a  profound  student  of  it,  and  an  authority  on  its  social  and  economic 
problems.  Mr.  Houston  brings  to  our  work  keen  interest,  broad 
J)usiness,  educational  and  social  experience,  and  the  belief  which 
we  all  share  that  in  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  even  greater  service  than  we  have  yet  rendered. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  1922 

We  believe  such  a  record  of  progress  this  year  is  a  direct  inspira- 
tion for  the  future.     Some  of  the  plans  we  have  in  mind  are  these: 

(1)  Further  standardization  of  state  laws  and  administration. 

Twenty-one  states  are  still  below  the  standards  of  child  protection 
set  by  the  Federal  Tax  Law.  Six  of  these  have  legislative  sessions  in 
1922,  and  we  shall  devote  special  attention  to  them,  besides  preparing 
for  the  sessions  due  in  the  other  15  states  in  1923. 

Besides,  Dangerous  Trade  Laws  for  children  are  in  need  of  further 
study  and  revision. 

The  studies  of  the  effect  of  child  labor  on  health  must  be  con- 
tinued, giving  special  attention  to  physical  examinations  for  work  per- 
mits, repeated  examination  of  child  workers  thereafter,  development  of 
methods  of  teaching  hygiene  to  child  workers,  etc. 

Administration  of  child  labor  and  child  welfare  laws  in  the  states 

must  be  intelhgent  and  free  from  politics.  This  Committee  is  conse- 
quently working  to  encourage  the  estabUshment  of  State  Child  Welfare 
Commissions  for  administration  of  laws,  wherever  no  similar  body  exists. 

(2)  The  regulation  of  child  labor  in  agriculture  is  actually  a  matter  of 
standardization,  but  is  so  unique  a  problem  that  we  feel  justified  in 
considering  it  by  itseK.  Our  field  work  in  1922  will  be  chiefly  in  rela- 
tion to  rural  child  life,  emphasizing  education  and  recreation  as  sub- 
stitutes for  child  labor  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  factory. 

(3)  Graphic  publicity  to  popularize  the  results  of  our  studies  and  to  make 
the  general  pubUc  intelhgent  on  the  actual  conditions  of  child  Ufe  in 
America.  Special  work  of  this  nature  will  be  done  to  supplement  our 
newspaper  and  magazine  pubhcity. 

(4)  Promotion  of  interest  in  child  labor  and  child  weKare  through  mem- 
bership campaigns  in  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 

(5)  Close  cooperation  with  other  agencies  through  the  Child  Helth  Coun- 
cil, Council  of  Rural  Agencies,  etc.,  as  indicated  above. 

This  is  but  the  barest  outline  of  the  work  open  to  us  in  1922.  The 
great  question  behind  all  our  plans  is:  Shall  we  have  the  funds  to 
carry  out  the  work  we  see  ahead?  While  our  income  from  mem- 
bership in  1920  was  $97,065.13,  in  1921  it  was  only  $73,882.35. 
While  we  had  1,115  members  contributing  $25  or  more  in  1920, 
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we  had  only  659  such  members  in  1921.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
had  1,280  members  contributing  $10  in  1921  as  compared  with 
only  385  in  the  previous  year.  We  have  found  that  when  an  emer- 
gency is  put  before  our  members  many  who  pledge  only  $2.00  find 
that  they  can  actually  give  us  considerably  more.  Is  not  the  pres- 
ent situation  a  sufficient  emergency  to  call  for  the  greatest  help  that 
our  members  can  give  us?  Is  not  the  work  ahead  of  us  inspiring 
enough,  the  opportunities  great  enough,  to  justify  special  contribu- 
tions from  all  who  are  truly  interested  in  our  work  to  prevent  a 
further  reduction  in  our  income  in  1922,  and  a  resultant  necessary 
reduction  of  service  rendered?  We  have  by  economy  and  care  and 
hard  work  produced  a  wonderful  record  in  1921.  But  we  are  work- 
ing at  the  very  minimum  of  expenditure  and  any  further  decrease 
in  income  can  only  mean  that  we  must  omit  some  of  our  plans. 
As  indicated  above,  we  are  entering  upon  a  special  membership  and 
financial  campaign  to  forestall  such  an  event,  but  meantime  it 
seems  only  fair  to  apprise  our  present  members  of  the  situation 
and  ask  them  for  all  the  help  they  can  give.  Remember  it  is  not 
our  Committee.    It  is  yours.     We  of  the  working  staff  are  only 

your  servants  to  carry  your  gift  of  a  fair  opportunity  to  America's 
children. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 

For  the  Year  Ended  September  30,  1921 
Certified  by  Haskins  &  Sells,  Certified  Public  Accountants 

Debits 

Cash  on  Deposit,  October  1,  1920 $5,609.40 

Add  Outstanding  Checks,  September  30, 1920,  Restored  to  Cash  55.00 

Receipts: 

Subscriptions $96,163.17 

Sales  of  PubHcations- 312.12 

Sales  of  Photos  and  Slides 35.25 

Sale  of  United  States  Liberty  Loan  Bonds 4,973.00 

Interest: 

United  States  Liberty  Loan  Bonds. $502.03 

Bank  Balances 22.47 

524.50 

Loan— E.  V.  Macy 2,000.00 

Interest  Receivable  Accrued  at  September  30,  1920  376.00 

104,384.04 

Total  Debits.__ $110,048.44 
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Debits,  brought  forward $1 10,048.44 

Credits 
Expenses: 

Administrative  Salaries „ $12,000.04 

Clerical  Salaries 22,902.49 

Investigations _ 17,451.58 

Drafting  and  Supporting  Legislation 7,940.00 

Publicity 14,406.86 

Exhibits. 235.13 

Printing...„ 5,713.01 

Postage 3,339.86 

Rent 1,920.00 

Traveling 9,914.91 

Stationery  and  Office  Supplies _ 1,666.68 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 737.83 

Purchase  of  Literature  Relating  to  Child  Labor 166.33 

Special  Campaign  for  extension  of  Membership 4,192.51 

Interest  on  Loans  Payable.— 40.62           ^ 

Miscellaneous 839.31 

Total $103,467.17 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 213.25 

Traveling  Advance  Unrefunded  as  of  September 

30,  1921 100.00 

Accounts  Payable  at  Beginning  of  the  Year. 2,535.89 

Total  Credits 106,316.31 

Cash  on  Deposit,  September  30,  1921 $3,732.13 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 

For  the  Year  Ended  September  30,  1921 
Income: 

Subscriptions: 

Collected  During  Year $96,163.17 

Collected  but  Unearned  at  Beginning 

of  the  Year ^ 6,543.50 

Total $102,706.67 

Less  Collected  but  Unearned  at  End 

of  the  Year. 4,552.75 

Earned  During  the  Year. $98,153.92 
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Income — Continued: 

Earned  on  Subscriptions  duiingY  ear, brought  forward,  $98,153.92 

Sales  of  Publications- 312.12 

Sales  of  Photos  and  Slides. 35.25 

Donations  of  United  States  Liberty  Loan 
Bonds  (par  value) : 
Citizens  of  the  State  of  West  Vu-ginia    15,000.00 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Berrien._.._ 150.00 

5,150.00 


Surveys: 

Department  of  State  Charities,  State 

of  Tennessee $2,490.00 

Kentucky  Child  Labor  Association..      1,000.00 
State  Child  Labor  Department,  State 

of  Alabama- 1,500.00 


Interest: 

Liberty  Loan  Bonds- $653.91 

Bank  Balances 22.47 


4,990.00 


676.38 


Profit  from  Sale  of  United  States  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  78.00 

Cancellation  of  Old  Outstanding  Checks 55.00 

Total $109,450.67 

Expenses: 

Administrative  Salaries $12,000.04 

Clerical  Salaries 23,099.60 

Investigations 19,978.46 

Drafting  and  Supporting  Legislation 7,940.00 

Publicity 14,491.86 

Exhibits 235.13 

Printing 8,398.01 

Postage _ 3,408.22 

Rent 1,920.00 

TraveUng-_ 11,341.52 

Stationery  and  Office  SuppUes— 1,701.68 

Telephone  and  Telegraph. 762.87 

Purchase  of  Literature  Relating  to  Child  Labor 176.11 

Depreciation  of  Furniture  and  Fixtures 297.42 

Special  Campaign  for  Extension  of  Membership 4,192.51 

Interest  on  Loans  Payable.- 40.63 

Miscellaneous 857.00 


Total „ -- 110,841.06 

Deficit  for  the  Year. $1,390.39 

Surplus,  October  1,  1920 9,134.31 

Surplus,  September  30,  1921 $7,743.92 
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GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET 
September  30,  1921 

Assets 

Cash: 

On  Deposit,  per  Exhibit  "C" $3,732.13 

In  Possession  of  Traveling  Representative 100.00 

$3,832.13 

United  States  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  at  Par 10,150.00 

Accrued  Interest  on  United  States  Liberty  Loan  Bonds 151.88 

Due  From  Kentucky  Child  Labor  Association.— 1,000.00 

Due  From  State  Child  Labor  Department,  State  of  Alabama        1,500.00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures $2,974.18 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation 875.05 

—        2,099.13 

Exhibit  Paraphernalia. _ 150.00 

Total $18,883.14 

Liabilities 

Accounts  Payable $4,586.47 

Loan  Payable  (subsequently  cancelled  through  donation) 2,000.00 

Unearned  Portion  of  Subscriptions  Collected 4,552.75 

Surplus,  per  Exhibit  "B".„ 7,743.92 

TotaL..„ $18,883.14 


Respectfully  submitted, 


OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY, 

General  Secretary. 


HEALTH   PROTECTION   FOR   YOUNG   WORKERS 
Preliminary  Report  on  the  Newark  Study 


H.  H.  MITCHELL,  M.D. 


In  a  previous  issue  we  asked  the  question,  "At  What  Age 
Should  Children  Enter  Industry?"*  and  pointed  out  the  trend  of 
public  opinion  on  this  question.  We  took  the  position  that  the 
problem  required  careful  study,  especially  from  the  health  view- 
point, and  stated  that  the  writer  had  already  begun  a  study  of  the 
health  conditions  of  1,200  children  working  at  various  occupations 
in  Newark  and  attending  continuation  school  3  hours  per  week. 
Another  paperf  indicated  the  inadequacy  of  any  health  protection 
for  working  children  which  is  based  entirely  upon  the  decision,  made 
at  the  time  the  child  appHes  for  a  work  permit,  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  shall  be  allowed  to  work.  We  have  shown  that  these  child- 
ren enter  industry  at  a  critical  period  in  their  lives  J  and  that 
special  health  protection  should  therefore  be  provided. 

Our  investigation  in  Newark  has  progressed  far  enough  to 
offer  the  results  found  in  studying  the  visual  acuity  and  mouth 
conditions  of  working  boys  and  girls,  representing  only  two  of  the 
subjects  covered  by  the  study.  Further  report  on  the  study  will 
be  made  in  the  next  issue  of  The  American  Child. 

Method  of  Procedure 

Six  hundred  and  seven  boys  and  592  girls  were  examined  care- 
fully by  two  Newark  physicians  actively  engaged  in  clinical  prac- 
tice. Dr.  Mary  Cook,  who  examined  the  girls,  has  had  a  large 
experience  in  the  Newark  School  Medical  Inspection  Service  and 


*  "At  What  Age  Should  Children  Enter  Industry,"  by  H.  H.  Mitchell, 
The  American  Child,  May,  1921. 

t  "What  Is  Health  Protection  For  Working  Children,"  by  H.  H.  MitcheU. 
The  American  Child,  August,  1920. 

%  "The  Need  for  Special  Health  Protection  of  Employed  Adolescents,"  by 
H.  H.  Mitchell,  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  November,  1921. 
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for  several  years  has  been  the  examiner  of  the  girls  applying  for 
employment  certificates.  The  boys  were  examined  by  Dr.  A.  J. 
Gordon,  who  had  a  large  experience  examining  recruits  in  the  army 
service  during  the  war.  Under  the  close  supervision  of  the  writer 
all  children  were  interviewed  by  Miss  Mary  B.  McHenry,  a  high 
school  English  teacher  in  the  Newark  school  system,  and  the  data 
for  each  child  were  placed  upon  a  separate  card.  Miss  Agnes  J. 
Glaser,  a  teacher  in  the  Newark  schools,  weighed  and  measured 
most  of  the  children,  tested  their  vision  with  the  Snellen  card  and 
their  hearing  by  the  whisper  test,  and  copied  upon  the  individual 
record  card  the  record  of  the  examination  given  at  the  time  of  their 
application  for  employment  certificates.  All  of  this  work  was  done 
at  first  by  the  writer  and  later  in  his  presence  until  both  assistants 
had  acquired  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  procedure  and  had 
shown  ability  to  carry  it  on  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  All 
record  cards,  when  completed,  were  examined  by  the  writer  for 
apparent  errors  and  incomplete  recording  of  data  and  when  neces- 
sary returned  for  verification  or  further  examination.  When  the 
children  came  to  be  examined  they  were  in  readiness  with  these 
record  cards,  complete  except  for  the  record  of  the  examination  made 
at  the  time  they  started  work.  This  was  a  great  saving  of  time 
for  the  physician  and  provided  him  with  a  fairly  accurate  history, 
the  age,  height,  weight,  date  of  beginning  employment,  Snellen  Test 
for  vision,  and  whisper  test  for  hearing.  Both  physicians  frequently 
questioned  the  children  further  regarding  their  previous  history, 
noting  this  information  upon  the  record  cards. 


Vision 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker  has  shown  that  a  classification  of  cases 
of  defective  vision  according  to  age  periods  reveals  a  distinct  ten- 
dency for  the  proportion  of  cases  to  increase  during  the  adolescent 
period.  Such  an  increase  indicates  a  special  need  for  safeguards 
against  eye-strain  among  children  of  this  age  group.  Our  method 
of  determining  defective  vision  was  entirely  by  the  Snellen  Test 
and  therefore  revealed  only  marked  errors  of  ocular  refraction. 
Cases  with  a  small  degree  of  astigmatism,  hyperopia,  or  even  myopia 
were  not  included  although  it  is  generally  recognized  that  such 
cases  may  suffer  severely  from  eye-strain. 
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Boys. — Six  hundred  and  sixteen  boys  were  tested  for  visual 
acuity;  children  with  glasses  were  tested  with  the  glasses  on,  and 
all  cases  with  a  vision  of  20-30ths  or  20-20ths  were  regarded  as 
normal.  Five  hundred  and  fifty-six  boys  fell  into  this  normal 
classification,  and  60  boys,  or  9.9  per  cent  showed  a  visual  acuity 
of  20-40ths  or  less;  36  of  these  60  boys  had  a  visual  acuity  no 
better  than  20-50ths. 

The  record  of  the  examination  at  the  time  of  entrance  into 
emplojmaent  was  available  for  51  of  the  -  defective  cases.  Thirty- 
five,  or  68.6  per  cent,  had  less  visual  acuity  when  examined  by  us 
than  at  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  employment.  Thirteen  of 
these  35  had  a  vision  of  20-40ths  and  none  of  them  owned  glasses; 
22  had  a  vision  of  20-50ths  or  an  even  greater  departure  from  nor- 
mal; of  these,  12  owned  glasses  but  did  not  wear  them,  7  did  not 
own  glasses;  only  3  were  wearing  glasses  when  examined.  Eight 
of  the  51  boys  with  defective  vision  had  improved  in  visual  acuity 
since  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  employment,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  8  remaining  boys  no  change  in  the  visual  acuity  was  detected 
by  the  Snellen  Test.  There  were  35  boys  with  defective  vision 
who  had  never  owned  glasses;  of  these,  20  or  57  per  cent,  had  dis- 
tinctly less  visual  acuity  than  at  the  time  of  their  examination  for 
working  papers;  7  had  no  record  of  the  original  examination  and 
only  3  boys,  at  the  time  of  our  examination,  showed  signs  of  im- 
provement since  obtaining  working  papers,  and  all  of  these  3  boys 
had  vision  at  the  time  of  our  examination  of  20-50ths  or  less.  From 
the  data  furnished  by  the  Snellen  Test,  we  conclude  that  there  is 
a  marked  tendency  for  the  cases  with  defective  vision  to  grow 
worse  even  during  this  short  period  of  employment. 

Of  the  boys  with  defective  visual  acuity,  either  with  or  with- 
out glasses,  25,  or  41  per  cent,  had  obtained  glasses  at  some  previous 
time  in  their  lives.  As  the  records  for  the  year  1918-1919  showed 
that  147  children  were  granted  working  papers  after  correction  of 
vision,  we  may  conclude  that  a  fairly  large  proportion  had  obtained 
glasses  at  the  time  of  receiving  their  working  papers.  Twenty-one, 
or  35  per  cent,  of  those  found  defective,  had  glasses  but  did  not 
wear  them;  and  35  more,  or  58.3  per  cent,  did  not  own  glasses. 
Out  of  a  total  of  31  boys  who  had  obtained  glasses  at  some  time 
during  their  lives,  only  8,  or  25  per  cent,  wore  them  regularly.  Four 
of  these  boys  had  such  correction  with  glasses  that  our  test  regis- 
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tered  them  as  normal  vision,  but  the  other  four  had  vision  with 
glasses  that  was  not  better  than  20-50ths.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
these  four  boys  were  in  need  of  change  of  glasses.  Three  of  them 
showed  less  visual  acuity  with  glasses  than  at  the  time  of  the  first 
examination,  and  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  the  previous  record  was 
not  found. 

In  a  few  cases  it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  co-operation 
of  the  child  sufliciently  to  persuade  him  to  wear  glasses  when  he 
has  defective  vision,  but  whatever  the  explanation  such  a  large  pro- 
portion neglecting  to  wear  glasses  indicates  that  the  money  and 
energy  expended  in  obtaining  glasses  for  these  children  were  un- 
necessarily wasted.  This  condition  unquestionably  could  be  rem- 
edied to  a  large  extent  by  proper  educational  work  in  the  continua- 
tion school,  either  through  the  teachers  or,  better  still,  through  the 
help  of  a  public  health  nurse. 

Girls. — A  larger  proportion  of  girls  with  defective  vision  was 
found  than  boys.  Six  hundred  and  fourteen  girls  were  examined; 
88,  or  14.3  per  cent,  had  a  visual  acuity  of  20-40ths  or  less;  of  these, 
56,  or  9.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  had  a  visual  acuity  no  better  than 
20-50ths. 

Of  these  88  girls  with  defective  vision,  the  records  of  the  em- 
ployment certificate  examinations  were  available  in  76  cases.  Forty- 
four,  or  57  per  cent,  had  less  visual  acuity  at  the  time  of  our  exami- 
nation than  when  they  were  examined  for  working  papers.  Ten, 
or  13.1  per  cent,  had  shown  improvement  in  visual  acuity.  Twenty- 
two  had  the  same  visual  acuity. 

Thirty  of  the  girls  with  defective  vision  had  never  owned  glasses, 
and  among  these  30  there  was  a  larger  proportion  whose  vision  had 
grown  worse  than  among  the  total  of  76  girls  with  defective  vision, 
that  is  22,  or  73.3  per  cent  of  these  girls,  had  less  visual  acuity  than 
at  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  employment.  None  of  these 
showed  any  improvement  since  beginning  work,  and  the  original 
examination  record  was  not  available  in  three  cases.  This  data 
confirms  the  conclusion  reached  from  the  study  of  the  boys  that 
there  is  a  distinct  tendency  for  cases  of  defective  vision  at  the  time 
of  entrance  into  employment  to  grow  worse. 

Of  the  girls  with  defective  visual  acuity,  either  with  or  with- 
out glasses,  58,  or  65.9  per  cent  had  obtained  glasses  at  some  pre- 
vious time  in  their  fives.    Forty-five,  or  51+  per  cent,  owned  glasses 
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but  did  not  wear  them,  and  30  more,  or  34  per  cent,  did  not  own 
glasses.  Of  the  total  number  of  girls  examined,  81  had  obtained 
glasses  at  some  time,  and  only  28,  or  34.6  per  cent,  wore  the  glasses 
regularly.  Fifteen  of  these  28  girls  wearing  glasses  had  such  cor- 
rection with  glasses  that  the  visual  acuity  was  normal;  12  were  not 
obtaining  full  correction  with  glasses,  shown  by  our  test  which  indi- 
cated a  visual  acuity  no  better  than  20-50ths,  and  one  girl  had  a 
visual  acuity  with  glasses  of  20-40ths.  Of  the  53  who  owned  glasses 
but  did  not  wear  them,  15  had  a  vision  of  20-40ths,  30  had  a  vision 
of  20-50ths  or  less,  and  8  had  normal  vision.  Of  these  53  refusing 
to  wear  glasses,  17  had  less  visual  acuity  than  at  the  time  of  their 
entrance  into  employment;  15  showed  no  improvement;  6  had 
improved  slightly;  the  record  of  the  first  examination  could  not  be 
found  for  7  cases. 

Although  not  so  large  a  proportion  of  girls  were  neglecting  to 
wear  glasses  as  was  the  case  among  the  boys,  the  data  from  the 
girls  is  almost  equally  impressive  in  showing  the  need  for  follow-up 
work  in  the  continuation  schools  in  order  that  eye  strain  may  be 
prevented,  and  that  the  efforts  directed  to  the  examination  of  the 
eyes  and  the  correction  of  defective  vision  may  yield  results. 

Teeth 

In  general  the  plan  followed  for  recording  teeth  conditions  was 
the  same  that  had  been  used  when  the  children  were  examined  for 
work  permits.  Although  far  from  satisfactory,  it  had  the  advan- 
tage that  the  records  were  more  nearly  comparable  with  those  of 
the  first  examination.  This  method  was  checked  by  the  classifi- 
cation of  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Leak,  formerly  Director  of  Oral  Hygiene  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education,  and  now  holding  a 
similar  position  with  the  Red  Cross.  Dr.  Leichter,  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  working  with  Dr.  Leak,  classified  about  100 
boys  and  100  girls  in  order  that  we  might  interpret  better  the  results 
of  the  examinations  made  by  the  physician.  When  the  results  of 
Dr.  Leichter  were  compared  with  the  examination  of  the  same 
children  by  the  physician,  it  was  noted  that  the  physicians  had  not 
recorded  many  of  the  minor  dental  defects.  They  had,  however, 
noted  most  of  the  cases  which  fall  into  the  classes  "D,"  "E"  and 
'T"  designated  by  the  dentist.     We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the 
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records  of  the  physician  have  not  exaggerated  in  any  way  the  actual 
seriousness  of  the  condition  of  the  teeth.  Most  of  the  cases  noted 
as  defective  by  the  physician  had  progressed  to  such  a  degree  that 
there  was  either  immediate  danger  of  systemic  effects  from  foci 
of  infection  or  interference  with  digestion,  or  dental  caries  had 
progressed  to  a  point  where,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  future, 
such  a  danger  though  not  yet  present  was  certain  unless  corrected 
by  a  dentist.  A  few  cases  diagnosed  as  gingivitis  by  the  physicians 
were  not  concurred  in  by  the  dentist,  but  these  were  more  than 
balanced  by  cases  diagnosed  as  gingivitis  by  the  dentist  that  had 
not  been  recorded  by  the  physicians.  The  physicians  made  their 
examinations  with  a  wooden  tongue  depressor  and  the  minor  cavi- 
ties which  could  be  detected  only  with  a  mirror  and  a  fine  probe 
were,  of  course,  overlooked.  The  physicians  very  rarely  designated 
any  teeth  needing  extraction.  As  a  further  check  upon  the  exami- 
nation by  the  physicians,  about  one-third  were  re-examined  by  the 
writer.  All  cases  needing  extraction  at  the  time  of  this  re-examina- 
tion were  noted  on  the  record. 

The  only  cases  tabulated  were  those  of  children  who  had  worked 
six  months  or  more  and  for  whom  were  available  the  records  of 
examinations  given  at  the  time  working  papers  were  issued.  There 
were  463  such  cases  of  girls,  and  256,  or  57.5  per  cent  had  dental 
defects  at  the  time  of  our  examination.  Records  of  362  boys  were 
usable.  Of  these,  195,  or  53.9  per  cent  had  dental  defects  noted  by 
the  physician. 

Since  a  considerable  number  of  children  had  been  allowed  to 
obtain  their  working  papers  with  one  or  more  dental  defects,  we 
considered  separately  cases  which  had  had  no  dental  defect  at  the 
time  working  papers  were  granted.  If  an  examination  at  the  time  of 
obtaining  working  papers  is  adequate  protection  to  the  health  of  the 
working  child  during  the  period  of  his  employment,  we  should  expect 
to  find  no  dental  defects  in  our  examination  among  those  cases  that 
had  had  no  defects  when  starting  work.  We  found,  however,  that 
of  332  girls  who  had  had  no  defects  registered  at  the  time  of  obtain- 
ing working  papers  and  who  had  worked  six  months  or  loriger,  167, 
or  51  per  cent,  had  dental  defects  at  the  time  of  our  examination. 
In  the  case  of  the  boys,  281  had  obtained  their  working  papers  with 
no  dental  defects  and  had  worked  six  months  or  longer,  and  143, 
or  50.9  per  cent,  had  defective  teeth  at  the  time  of  our  examina- 
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tion.  So  far  as  dental  conditions  are  concerned,  these  data  alone 
indicate  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  Newark  plan  for  health  pro- 
tection of  working  children  and  the  need  for  continued  health  service. 
As  a  further  means  of  determining  the  seriousness  of  these  defects, 
we  added  together  all  those  cases  which  had  one  defective  tooth 
plus  gingivitis,  those  which  had  decay  of  one  tooth  sufficiently 
serious  to  need  extraction,  and  those  which  had  two  defective  teeth 
or  other  defects  of  a  more  serious  nature,  that  is,  we  excluded  cases 
with  gingivitis  but  no  teeth  carious,  and  those  with  only  one  tooth 
carious  but  no  gingivitis.  With  this  grouping  we  found  that  94 
girls,  or  28.3  per  cent,  who  had  no  defects  when  granted  their  work- 
ing papers  had  a  serious  condition  now.  On  the  same  basis,  88 
boys,  or  31.3  per  cent,  had  serious  defects.  In  other  words,  of  the 
children  whose  teeth  were  regarded  as  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
when  working  papers  were  granted,  28.3  per  cent  of  the  girls  and 
31.3  per  cent  of  the  boys  had  very  serious  mouth  conditions  after 
six  months  or  more  of  work. 

We  found  72  boys  who  had  been  permitted  to  obtain  working 
papers  with  one  defect,  and  who  had  worked  for  six  months  or  longer. 
Of  this  group,  46  or  63.9  per  cent,  had  one  or  more  defective  teeth 
at  the  time  of  our  examination,  and  33,  or  45.8  per  cent,  had  a 
serious  condition — such  as  one  defective  tooth  plus  gingivitis,  or  two 
or  more  defective  teeth  including  those  with  gingivitis  or  those 
needing  extraction.  There  were  117  girls  who  had  worked  six 
months  or  longer  and  who  had  one  defective  tooth  when  their  work- 
ing papers  were  granted.  Of  this  group,  88,  or  75.3  per  cent,  had 
dental  defects  at  the  time  of  our  examination;  and  51,  or  43.5  per 
cent,  had  serious  defects  of  the  type  previously  described;  23,  or 
19  per  cent,  had  three  or  more  defective  teeth,  a  condition  so  serious 
that  danger  of  interference  with  their  general  health  in  the  near 
future  is  great,  and  perhaps  already  exists. 

In  the  case  of  nine  boys  who  had  two  or  more  dental  defects 
when  their  working  papers  were  granted  and  who  had  been  em- 
ployed six  months  or  longer,  six,  or  two-thirds,  had  defective  teeth 
at  the  time  of  our  examination,  and  all  of  these  six  cases  had  gin- 
givitis; the  other  three  had  evidently  had  some  dental  work  done 
since  the  time  of  their  examination  for  working  papers.  Similarly, 
of  14  girls  who  had  had  two  or  more  dental  defects  when  their  work- 
ing papers  were  granted  and  had  worked  six  months  or  longer,  11 
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had  one  or  more  dental  defects  at  the  time  of  our  examination.  Six 
of  these  had  gingivitis  and  all  except  one  had  two  or  more  defective 
teeth. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  data  that  those  children  who  went 
to  work  with  no  defective  teeth,  even  though  about  half  of  them 
were  in  need  of  attention  at  the  time  of  our  examination,  were  in 
much  better  condition  after  six  months  or  more  of  work  than  those 
who  had  one  or  more  defective  teeth  at  the  time  their  working 
papers  were  granted.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  although 
the  correction  of  defects  at  the  time  of  going  to  work  is  of  some 
value,  periodic  examinations  are  necessary  in  order  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  children  to  those  defects  occurring  after  beginning  work 
and  to  insure  such  corrections  as  are  necessary  to  the  future  general 
health  of  these  workers. 

If  a  child  had  had  defective  teeth  when  he  applied  for  working 
papers,  we  might  conclude  that  there  had  been  neglect  of  dental 
care.  But  when  we  consider  that  the  teeth  of  some  children  are 
in  very  much  better  condition  than  others  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  seldom  used  a  tooth  brush  and  have  never  used  dental 
floss  or  been  to  a  dentist,  we  must  consider  that  there  are  other 
factors  causing  dental  caries.  This  suggests  that  children  whose 
mouths  are  in  a  bad  condition  when  they  apply  for  working  papers 
will  probably  need  more  attention  after  they  have  gone  to  work. 
In  other  words  the  treatment  given  them  at  the  time  of  their  exami- 
nation for  working  papers  cannot  be  considered  as  sufficient;  cases 
needing  attention  at  that  time  would  be  particularly  in  need  of 
dental  care  at  a  later  period.  Our  data  showed  this  to  be  true 
partly,  however,  because  a  number  of  children  were  allowed  to  go 
to  work  with  one  defective  tooth  and  in  a  few  cases  with  more  than 
one.  We  are  unable  to  compare  the  condition  shown  by  our  exami- 
nation of  those  children  who  had  received  considerable  treatment 
when  they  applied  for  working  papers  and  of  those  who  had  not 
needed  any  treatment  at  this  time  because  we  have  no  satisfactory 
records  as  to  the  character  of  the  treatment  given  these  children. 
We  do  find,  however,  a  greater  need  for  dental  attention  in  those 
cases  which  had  two  or  more  defective  teeth  at  the  time  of  their 
application  for  working  papers  than  for  those  cases  which  had  no 
defects  noted  at  that  time.  One  hundred  and  ninety-nine  boys  had 
no  dental  defects  noted  when  they  applied  for  working  papers  and 
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after  six  months  or  more  of  work,  96,  or  48.3  per  cent,  showed  den- 
tal defects,  25  per  cent  being  serious  defects,  such  as  gingivitis  plus 
one  defective  tooth,  teeth  in  need  of  extraction,  two  or  more  defective 
teeth,  or  other  more  serious  defects.  Among  the  girls,  there  were 
253  with  no  dental  defects  noted  at  the  time  of  apphcation  for  work- 
ing papers,  and  129  or  51  per  cent  were  found  by  our  examiner  to 
have  defects;  72  of  these  or  28  per  cent  had  serious  dental  condi- 
tions of  the  type  described  above.  Of  the  92  boys  who  had  had 
two  or  more  carious  teeth  when  they  applied  for  working  papers, 
50  or  54.6  per  cent  had  dental  defects  noted  in  our  examination 
and  37  of  these  or  40.2  per  cent  of  the  total  had  serious  dental  con- 
ditions. Among  the  101  girls  with  two  or  more  defective  teeth 
when  they  applied  for  working  papers,  our  examinations  found  60 
or  59.4  per  cent  with  defective  teeth  and  42  or  41.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  with  serious  defects.  These  data  lead  unquestionably  to  the 
conclusion  that  from  the  standpoint  of  dental  conditions  there  is 
need  for  further  health  service  for  working  children  than  that  now 
afforded  in  Newark  by  the  physical  examination  required  for  a 
work  permit.  The  conditions  revealed  by  our  examinations  might 
be  remedied,  to  some  extent,  by  stricter  requirements  for  the  cor- 
rection of  all  defective  teeth  before  granting  work  permits,  but  this 
would  not  reach  the  rather  large  proportion  who  had  no  defects 
sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  recognition  at  the  time  of  going  to 
work  but  who  did  have  defects  six  months  or  more  after  receiving 
work  permits.  Furthermore,  such  a  plan  has  been  considered 
already  by  the  Supervisor  of  Medical  School  Inspection,  Dr.  George 
Holmes,  but  rejected.  He  decided  not  to  exclude  children  from 
employment  when  only  one  tooth  was  in  a  carious  condition  because 
it  seemed  an  imnecessary  hardship  upon  the  child  applying  for  a  work 
permit.  However,  when  we  consider  that  the  proportion  of  children 
with  dental  defects  is  larger  among  children  who  had  been  permitted 
to  go  to  work  with  one  or  more  carious  teeth  than  among  children 
who  had  no  dental  defects  when  their  work  permits  were  granted,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  all  cases  with  serious  dental  caries  in  even  one 
tooth  should  be  treated  either  before  the  child  goes  to  work  or  soon 
after.  All  cases  with  tartar  or  beginning  gingivitis  should  likewise 
have  attention.  No  working  papers  should  be  issued  without  cor- 
rection of  these  conditions  unless  provision  is  made  for  a  re-exami- 
nation within  three  months  at  most  and  for  revocation  of  the  permit 
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if  correction  is  refused  or  neglected.  The  less  serious  cases  at  the 
time  of  the  examination  for  working  papers  could  be  urged  to  have 
prompt  dental  treatment,  and  through  follow-up  work  in  the  con- 
tinuation schools,  their  compliance  could  be  exacted.  In  this  way 
defects  could  be  prevented  from  growing  worse  and  corrections 
could  be  made  without  prohibiting  the  children  from  emplojnnent. 
Extra  emphasis  could  be  placed  upon  the  follow-up  work  to  com- 
pensate for  any  lack  of  strictness  in  the  issuance  of  a  working  paper 
whenever  the  examiners  felt  that  treatment  of  all  defective  teeth 
was  too  great  a  hardship  upon  the  child.  Such  a  plan  is  prompted 
by  the  fact  that  the  writer  has  found  many  conscientious  examiners 
who,  feehng  that  insistence  upon  the  correction  of  all  defective  teeth 
before  granting  a  working  paper  does  frequently  work  a  hardship 
upon  the  child,  allow  many  children  to  obtain  working  papers  who 
later  suffer  from  serious  dental  caries.  The  plan  recommended  by 
the  Children's  Bureau  Committee  on  Physical  Standards  for  Work- 
ing Children  for  the  issuance  of  provisional  certificates  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  three  months,  when  treatment  of  defective  teeth 
has  been  started  but  not  completed,  provides  an  opportunity  for 
handling  these  cases  where  there  are  no  continuation  schools  and 
would  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  follow-up  work  of  the  continu- 
ation schools. 

A  few  provisional  certificates  have  been  issued  in  Newark  on 
the  understanding  that  the  Attendance  Officer  will  require  the 
child  to  return  to  the  medical  examiner  at  the  end  of  the  provisional 
period,  but  this  plan  has  not  worked  out  satisfactorily,  probably 
because  of  the  many  other  responsibilities  thrown  upon  the  Attend- 
ance Department.  Our  records  showed  a  number  of  children  who 
had  obtained  provisional  papers  and  who  had  neither  returned  to  the 
medical  examiner  nor  obtained  corrections  of  their  physical  defects, 
while  others  had  obtained  corrections  but  had  failed  to  return  for 
a  regular  employment  certificate. 

Follow-up  work  in  the  continuation  school  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  train  the  child  to  care  for  his  teeth.  The  prompt  atten- 
tion of  the  dentist  to  all  minor  cavities,  the  periodic  dental  exami- 
nation, the  removal  of  tartar  and  the  proper  use  of  the  tooth  brush 
and  dental  floss  are  all  important  in  the  avoidance  of  the  serious 
train  of  diseases  and  handicaps  to  health  that  follow  neglect  of  the 
teeth. 
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Training  in  the  care  of  the  teeth  given  at  this  critical  and  receptive 
period  of  the  lives  of  these  young  workers  can  probably  be  made  to 
bring  larger  results  for  the  future  hygiene  of  their  mouths  than 
training  given  at  any  other  age  period.  The  appeal  to  reason 
becomes  effective  in  the  mental  life  at  the  age  of  these  continuation 
school  pupils  and  there  is  therefore  an  opportunity  to  reinforce  the 
earlier  training  in  habits  of  oral  hygiene  with  an  understanding  of 
causes  and  effects  that  will  support  and  make  effective  the  instruc- 
tion and  advice  given  by  teachers,  nurses,  and  physicians.  Such  an 
opportunity  for  making  the  health  service  effective  in  the  later  life 
of  the  child  is  lost  under  the  present  plan  which  requires  physical 
fitness  before  entering  industry  but  provides  no  follow-up  service 
in  the  continuation  schools. 


RURAL  CHILD  WELFARE 

The  Macmillan  Company  announces  the  early  publication  of 
"Rural  Child  Welfare,"  a  volume  based  on  studies  in  West  Virginia 
by  the  field  staff  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  The 
contents  are  as  follows: — Introduction,  Edward  N.  Clopper;  The 
Rural  Home,  by  Charles  E.  Gibbons;  Rural  Child  Labor,  by 
Walter  W.  Armentrout;  Rural  School  Attendance,  by  Gertrude  H. 
Folks;  Rural  Recreation,  by  Raymond  G.  Fuller;  Rural  Dependency, 
by  Sara  A.  Brown;  The  Child  and  the  State,  by  Wiley  H.  Swift. 
The  material  and  treatment  are  of  countrywide  significance.  Copies 
of  the  book  may  be  obtained  from  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee at  $2.00  (cloth  bound)  as  long  as  our  special  edition  lasts. 


Any  movement  for  the  welfare  of  humanity  cannot  leave  out  of  account 
the  welfare  of  the  people  who  hve  in  the  open  country. — Kenyon  L.  Butter  field. 
National  Education  Association  Meeting,  1920. 


Child  Labor  Day — don't  forget  it!  Its  widespread  observance 
is  up  to  the  members  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
Write  to  the  home  office  for  suggestions.  We'll  help  you  make 
the  occasion  a  big  success  for  the  children  of  your  community. 

Sunday,  January  29,  for  churches  (January  28,  for  synagogues), 
January  30,  for  schools,  colleges  and  clubs. 
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PINKIE:  THE  LITTLE  COTTON-PICKER' 


JOHN  F.  SMITH 


(This  concludes  Professor  Smithes  story  of  tenant  farm  life  in  the 
South.  Winnie  and  David,  with  their  children,  Pinkey,  Billy,  Mabel, 
and  Nannie  are  typical  of  thousands  of  renters'  families  in  the  cotton 
growing  belt.  The  dreary  background  of  their  life  and  the  harvesting 
of  the  cotton  crop  has  been  described  in  previous  numbers.  This  num- 
ber takes  the  family  through  the  joys  and  sorrows  that  springtime  brings 
to  rural  homes.) 

VIII 

It  was  really  Billy's  trapping  which  saved  the  day  for  the 
family  during  the  winter  months.  Rabbits  were  plentiful  and  'pos- 
sums and  coons  furnished  variety.  This  not  only  supplied  the  table 
with  fresh  meat  but  it  furnished  an  unlimited  amount  of  real  fun 
for  the  hunter.  Pinkie  often  joined  him  on  his  rounds  to  "look 
at  his  traps,"  or  to  scare  up  rabbits.  Nig  was  an  ever-present 
companion,  and  his  constant  training  kept  him  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. He  seemed  to  realize  that  much  depended  on  him,  at  least 
he  learned  from  experience  that  his  own  meals  depended  chiefly  on 
his  own  muscle  and  sagacity.  He  therefore  rose  to  many  an  occa- 
sion where  a  more  prosperous  dog  would  have  given  up  hope  and 
the  chase. 

The  opening  days  of  spring  meant  that  trapping  must  cease  for 
that  season.  Crows  began  to  manifest  a  keen  interest  in  the  fields. 
They  walked  about  on  the  ground  picking  up  bugs  and  worms  and 
followed  the  plow  as  the  men  walked  the  furrow  around  the  "land." 
At  one  spot  where  a  crow  was  frightened  up  from  the  weeds  Billy 
found  a  nest  of  fur  containing  two  tiny  rabbits.     But  the  nest  was 


*  This  is  the  third  part  of  the  third  article  by  Professor  Smith  in  his  series, 
''How  the  Other  Half  Lives  in  the  Open  Country."  The  first  and  second  parts 
appeared  in  the  February,  1921,  and  May,  1921,  issues  of  The  American  Child. 
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partly  torn  up  and  Billy  knew  that  a  tragedy  had  occurred  there. 
After  that  he  became  the  sworn  enemy  of  all  the  crows.  It  mat- 
tered not  how  many  worms  they  might  devour;  if  they  killed  his 
young  rabbits  they  would  find  no  mercy  at  his  hands.  He  tried 
to  capture  them  in  slat  traps,  but  he  might  as  well  have  trapped 
for  shooting  stars. 

With  the  passing  of  the  game  months  came  the  ''wild  sallet" 
season.  When  Billy  ceased  to  supply  the  table  with  food  Pinkie, 
Mabel,  and  some  of  the  younger  children  began.  With  baskets, 
buckets,  table  knives  and  ''sang  hoe,"  Mabel  in  mittens  but  the 
others  with  bare  hands,  they  covered  the  fields  about  the  house 
and  searched  far  and  wide  for  wild  greens.  Nor  was  their  search- 
ing in  vain.  There  was  wild  mustard  in  great  abundance,  tongue 
grass,  snake's  tongue,  young  poke  shoots,  shawnee,  wild  lettuce, 
"mouse's  ear,"  speckled  dock,  lady's  slipper,  little  dock,  elder  leaves, 
wild  "creeses,"  and  other  "sallet  greens"  growing  everywhere. 
When  the  wild  "sallet"  became  scarce  Old  Steve's  turnip  patch  sup- 
plied his  tenant's  with  greens,  so  the  meals  ceased  to  consist  of 
fried  fat  meat,  corn  pone,  buttermilk,  and  half-soured  molasses. 
That's  what  was  on  the  table  when  Billy  failed  to  secure  wild 
meat.  But  the  greens  supplied  the  kind  of  food  that  all  their 
bodies  were  starving  for. 

At  this  season  all  the  children  showed  the  effects  of  under- 
feeding. They  were  eternally  hungry,  and  the  youngest  were  almost 
constantly  complaining  of  "belly-ache."  They  ate  the  only  food 
there  was  in  the  house  but  this  did  not  satisfy.  Their  mother  often 
said,  "Well,  you'll  jes  haf  to  be  satisfied  with  what  you've  got," 
but  this  did  not  stop  the  gnawing  hunger  pains  they  felt  so  fre- 
quently. Words  cannot  satisfy  the  stomach  of  a  hungry  child. 
Poor  Winnie  thought  that  any  food  that  would  sustain  life  in  an 
adult  would  also  be  suitable  for  a  small  child.  She  couldn't  under- 
stand why  some  of  the  smaller  children  were  always  complaining 
and  putting  their  hands  on  their  abdomens.  She  gave  castor  oil 
and  turpentine  in  abundance,  but  troubles  did  not  cease.  The 
fretful  children  "crammed  they're  selves  till  they  wuz  ready  to 
bust,"  but  still  they  complained  of  being  hungry — and  their  mother 
had  no  food  that  would  satisfy  them. 

There  is  no  greater  tragedy  in  human  life  than  the  hunger  cry 
of  a  starving  child  that  cannot  be  satisfied.     Tens  of  thousands  of 
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mothers  hear  such  cries  but  do  not  have  the  means  to  soothe  them. 
The  scanty  fare  that  is  so  often  the  daily  portion  of  the  poor  does 
not  contain  the  nourishment  that  a  growing  child  demands.  The 
food  may  sustain  life  but  it  does  not  promote  normal,  healthy 
growth.  And  this  is  fatal  to  the  fullest  development  of  the  man. 
Beautiful,  noble  character  can  hardly  grow  in  bodies  wracked  with 
hunger  pains.  There  is  little  wonder  to  those  who  know  the  priva- 
tions of  the  very  poor  that  crimes  are  committed  against  personal 
purity,  against  law,  society,  against  all  that  is  choicest  and  most 
refined  in  human  life.  Hunger  will  drive  either  man  or  beast  to 
desperation.  Some  of  the  preachers  call  this  tendency  to  commit 
crimes  '^ total  depravity," — a  custom  which  is  in  itself  little  short 
of  a  crime  against  childhood.  They  thus  shoulder  upon  Providence 
a  condition  brought  about  by  man's  negligence,  or  misfortune.  It 
is  a  poor  conception  in  religion  that  tries  to  saddle  on  the  Creator 
a  responsibility  that  belongs  chiefly  to  human  beings. 

But  by  whatever  name  the  process  is  called  the  fact  remains 
that  criminals  do  grow,  that  incompetents  do  develop,  that  sub- 
normal men  and  women  do  abound,  and  there  is  every  reason  for 
those  who  look  from  the  level  of  the  cabin  door  to  beheve  that 
much  of  all  this  is  due  to  malnutrition  which  often  begins  before 
birth  and  ends  only  with  death.  It  is  becoming  recognized  that 
the  high  death  rate  among  the  children  of  the  poor  may  be  traced 
directly  to  "deficiency  foods."  It  is  now  well  known  to  the  intelli- 
gent medical  world,  and  it  is  leaking  out  among  the  laymen,  that 
diseases  long  thought  by  the  pious  poor — and  still  thought  by  them — 
to  be  visitations  from  Providence  as  special  punishments  are  either 
caused  directly  by  ' 'deficiency  foods"  or  are  closely  related  to  mal- 
nutrition. Even  tuberculosis,  the  dreaded  scourge  of  the  rural 
poor,  is  so  closely  related  to  poor  diet  that  it  may  almost  be  classed 
as  a  "deficiency  food"  disease. 

No  other  gospel  is  at  present  half  so  important  to  the  underfed 
thousands  of  the  countryside  as  the  gospel  of  adequate  food  cor- 
rectly prepared  and  properly  eaten.  No  other  course  in  college 
or  normal  preparatory  school  can  ever  rank  equally  in  importance  with 
the  courses  that  teach  young  women  and  young  men  how  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  nourishment  for  children.  But  how  many  millions  of 
little  ones  will  be  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  our  educational  system 
before  educators  face  about  and  plunge  boldly  into  the  battle  for 
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saving  child  life  rather  than  perpetuating  certain  conceptions  picked 
up  in  a  pedagogical  laboratory  instead  of  in  a  nursery? 

But  summertime  came  with  its  warm  days  and  cotton-chopping, 
its  berry-picking,  flower-hunting,  bird  songs,  fresh  vegetables  and 
outdoor  joys.  The  older  children  were  nearly  always  in  the  field 
or  the  berry  patch,  or  out  hunting  for  wild  '^sallet"  or  wash  wood. 
The  younger  ones  played  and  romped  about  the  house. 

With  the  warm  days  and  outdoor  joys  came  also  certain  relent- 
less enemies  of  little  children.  Flies  came  by  the  thousands,  all 
seemingly  as  hungry  as  the  hound  pup  that  roamed  in  and  out 
about  the  house — Nig's  uncongenial  understudy.  They  swarmed 
over  everything  and  everybody.  There  were  no  screens  to  keep 
them  out  but  there  was  everything  to  keep  them  and  invite  them 
in.  Mosquitoes  came  also  and  found  their  way  into  dark  corners 
by  day  to  come  forth  by  night  and  prey  upon  the  sleeping 
children. 

Winnie  could  never  understand  where  all  the  flies  came  from. 
She  often  sat  with  visiting  neighbors  and  wondered.  She  was  like 
tens  of  thousands  of  mothers  who  have  never  learned  the  source 
of  the  pest.  The  only  protection  she  used  was  a  paper  fly-brush 
with  a  cane  handle,  or  a  leafy  peachtree  limb  from  which  the  spiders 
had  been  carefully  shaken.  These  weapons  were  used  to  frighten 
them  away  from  the  food  while  the  family  was  at  the  table — one 
of  the  children  being  delegated  to  wield  the  brush  while  the  others 
ate — but  at  other  times  the  hungry  pests  had  right  of  way. 

With  the  flies  came  sickness  to  the  little  ones.  Little  Nannie, 
the  youngest  save  one,  was  stricken  with  summer  complaint  and 
became  violently  ill  within  a  few  hours.  None  of  the  simple  reme- 
dies availed  to  bring  relief.  Catnip  tea,  sage  tea,  horehound  tea, 
hot  onion  poultices  on  the  feet,  turpentine  poultices  on  the  chest, 
rubbing  the  chest  and  forehead  with  camphor  all  failed  to  have  the 
desired  effect.  Winnie  or  one  of  the  older  girls  was  by  her  side 
all  the  time  but  did  nothing  to  relieve  the  burning  fever.  Winnie 
had  heard  of  someone  who  used  cold  baths,  but  that  was  too  terri- 
ble for  her  to  think  of  using  with  one  of  her  babies.  So  little  Nan- 
nie rolled  and  tossed,  called  for  "dink,"  and  suffered  agony  with 
consuming  internal  heat. 

After  two  days  of  anxiety  the  doctor  was  called.  Before  he 
would  agree  to  come  Old  Steve  had  to  promise  to  "stand  good"  for 
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the  pay.     When  he  arrived  he  found  a  very  dirty  room,  a  badly 
worn-out  mother,  and  a  desperately  sick  child. 

"Baby's  purty  sick.  You'll  have  to  be  right  kerful  of  her. 
Bathe  her  in  cold  water  to  keep  down  the  fever  so  she  can  sleep, 
an'  keep  the  doors  open  so  she  can  have  plenty  of  fresh  air." 

If  he  had  instructed  Winnie  to  take  a  butcher-knife  and  dis- 
member her  child  he  would  have  been  obeyed  just  as  readily.  He 
left  a  few  tablets  with  some  liquid  in  a  bottle,  gave  instructions  for 
administering  the  medicine,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away. 
He  requested  that  they  let  him  know  the  condition  of  the  child  the 
next  morning. 

That  night  the  negro  woman,  Old  Angeline,  came  to  "set  up." 
As  soon  as  she  saw  the  little  one  she  turned  away  and  said,  "Wy 
Miss  Winnie,  dat  chile  gwine  die."  The  father  and  mother  had 
feared  this  but  neither  had  dared  to  speak  their  fears.  The  mere 
statement  of  the  danger  frightened  the  parents.  Pinkie,  and  Mabel, 
and  all  gave  way  to  tears.     Old  Angeline  wept  with  them. 

But  the  prophecy  was  true.  All  night  long  the  little  one  sank 
gradually,  and  the  next  morning  just  at  daybreak,  while  the  mock- 
ing birds  sang  and  the  stars  were  fading  away,  the  wee  one's  life 
faded  away  with  them.  There  were  loud  lamentations  and  bitter 
tears  from  all  except  David  and  Billy.  Nig  and  the  pup  not  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  all  the  disturbance  whined  and  howled.  This 
was  interpreted  by  the  family  and  Old  Angeline  as  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  sorrow  which  the  dogs  felt  at  the  baby's  death,  and  it 
was  told  long  afterwards  to  show  how  dearly  the  little  one  was  loved. 

While  the  family  were  all  overwhelmed  with  grief.  Old  Angeline, 
ever  faithful  where  there  was  need  of  the  ministry  of  a  faithful 
hand,  prepared  the  body  for  burial. 

O  woeful,  woeful  pity  it  is  that  the  only  way  a  child  in  a  million 
poor  homes  can  ever  find  to  cool  its  burning,  withering  fever  is  to 
die!  Perhaps  some  day  after  millions  of  Uttle  lives  have  paid  the 
penalty  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents  public  nurses  will  be  em- 
ployed in  every  neighborhood  to  minister  to  the  bodies  and  save  the 
lives  that  the  Father  never  intended  should  be  laid  down  so  early. 
Children  are  not  born  to  die  but  to  live — to  live  and  grow  into  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  to  do  their  share  of  the  world's  work  to  bring 
other  strong,  healthy  children  into  existence,  and  to  enjoy  their  full 
share  of  the  good  things  that  life  has  to  offer.     They  die  because 
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the  mass  of  humanity  has  not  yet  become  wise  enough  and  inter- 
ested enough  to  take  the  steps  that  will  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  live. 

A  little  while  after  sunup  that  morning  David  walked  over  to 
Jase  GuUey's  house,  called  him  out  to  the  fence  and  said,  ''Jase, 
want  you  to  make  a  coffin  for  my  little  gal."  And  then  the  poor 
fellow  gave  way  to  his  grief.  He  drew  from  his  pocket  an  old  soiled 
rag,  sat  down  on  a  chopping  block  and  shook  with  grief. 

"Yeh,  little  Nannie  's  gone.  Smartest  and  peartest  child  I  had. 
Looks  like  things  jes  go  agin  me,  Jase.  'Pears  like  ever  time  I 
start  a-gittin'  along  sumpum  happens  to  knock  the  triggers  out, 
an'  everything  clatters  down.  Looks  like  everything  jes  goes 
agin  me." 

"Well,  I  reckin  the  good  Lord  knows  best,  Dave.  We'll  jes 
haf  to  do  as  he  sez." 

''Yes,  Jase,  but  it's  purty  hard  sometimes." 

After  sitting  for  a  while  in  silent  grief  David  arose  and  started 
towards  home,  remarking  as  he  walked  away.  "Fetch  it  over  Jase, 
when  it  is  done,  an'  fetch  along  yore  wagon." 

That  afternoon  a  little  procession  drove  away  from  David's 
house.  It  contained  two  farm  wagons,  a  spring  wagon,  and  an 
old  buggy.  It  moved  on  to  the  graveyard  "down  on  Flynt"  where 
Old  Monk  and  Millie's  man  and  one  of  Old  Thornton's  boys  had 
the  grave  ready.  When  the  procession  arrived  the  coffin  was 
opened  for  all  to  have  a  last  look  at  the  face.  There  were  new 
bursts  of  grief  among  the  members  of  David's  family,  and  the 
sjrmpathetic  neighbors  shed  tears  with  them,  for  the  poor  are  ever 
ready  to  weep  with  those  who  weep.  When  the  cries  had  somewhat 
subsided  the  body  of  little  Nannie  was  lowered  into  the  grave. 
This  solemn  duty  done,  the  funeral  party  silently  returned  to  their 
homes. 

IX 

Pete  GuUey  hung  about  the  place  to  get  a  word  with  Mabel 
whenever  it  was  possible.  Pete  was  a  simpering  kind  of  sprout, 
ignorant  as  a  billy  goat  and  awkward  as  a  didapper  on  land.  But 
Mabel  did  not  discourage  his  attentions  actively  because  she  en- 
joyed the  sport  of  "twining  him  about  her  finger."  He  was  callous 
to  all  "slights"  and  "cold  shoulders,"  and  nothing  short  of  blows 
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from  a  poker,  or  a  skilletful  of  hot  grease  from  the  hand  of  his  lady- 
love would  have  convinced  him  that  his  advances — always  advances 
but  never  retreats — were  not  sweetly  acceptable. 

Pinkie  gave  Mabel  httle  rest  about  the  matter.  Though 
Pinkie  was  as  poor  as  poverty  she  was  ever  a  roguish  little  scamp 
and  had  oceans  of  fun  at  the  expense  of  Big  Sis. 

*'Hi-dy,  Mrs.  Pete — I  mean  Miss  Mabel — .  Have  old  Trounce 
— Pete's  hound — ketched  airy  other  ground  squirrel?" 

Thus  she  spake  one  morning  as  Mabel  appeared  at  the  wash- 
tub,  imitating  the  manner  and  speech  of  Pete  who  always  tried  to 
be  exceedingly  ''proper''  in  Mabel's  presence.  She  referred  to  a 
conversation  she  had  overheard  the  day  before  (Sunday)  between 
Pete  and  Mabel  in  which  he  recounted  a  tremendously  exciting 
chase  after  a  chipmunk,  a  contest  in  which  old  Trounce  finally 
triumphed  but  was  hard  put  to  it  in  the  conflict.  One  would  have 
thought  from  the  description  that  old  Trounce  had  treed,  scratched 
out  and  throttled  a  mountain  lion  or  a  grizzly  bear  single  toothed. 

"Aw  you  shet  up  about  that,  you  silly  goose,"  retorted  Mabel. 

"Well  what  you  let  him  hang  on  so  long  for?  Why  don't  you 
shake  him  in  the  wash  fire  like  a  spider?" 

"'Taint  none  of  yore  business  what  I  do." 

"Matildy  said  Pete  was  talkin'  of  rentin'  a  crap  for  next  year. 
Must  be  sumpun  up." 

"Well,  goose,  I  don't  care  if  he  rents  a  dozen  craps." 

"Old  Trounce  could  shore  ketch  lots  of  ground  squirrels  on  that 
many  farms." 

"Well,  he  looks  like  he  needed  a  lot  to  eat — the  old  bone  bag." 

"If  he  has  as  hard  a-time  ketchin'  um  all  as  that'n'  Pete  told 
you  about  yestiddy  he'll  be  all  puttered  out  long  'fore  he's  thru." 

"Pink,  if  you  don't  hush  up  I'll  smack  you." 

"Now  then,  Miss  Feisty,  don't  spill  the  buttermilk;  you'll  need 
it  to  wash  off  yore  freckles  next  time  Pete  comes." 

"I'U  swan  if  I  don't " 

"Whut  chu  chillun  quoihn'  'bout?" 

Neither  had  seen  the  approach  of  Old  Angeline  who  was  walk- 
ing by  with  a  basket  full  of  greens  and  old  clothes  on  her  head  and 
a  poke  of  meal  on  her  hip. 

"You  jes  lak  two  ole  ash-cats,  always  quoilin'  an'  spittin'  but 
never  gittin'  no  furder  'long." 
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Pinkie  answered  her,  "I  was  jest  braggin'  on  Mabel's  feller  an^ 
tellin'  her  what  a  fine  feller  she  has,  an'  she  didn't  like  it." 

Mabel  remained  silent  and  went  on  with  soaping  the  clothes. 
Inwardly  she  was  rejoicing  at  the  interruption,  for  though  she  could 
spank  Pinkie  at  any  time  when  she  could  catch  her — which  was 
not  often — she  always  found  it  impossible  to  squelch  her.  The 
little  roguish  imp  always  found  a  way  to  come  back,  and  Mabel 
knew  full  well  that  when  it  came  to  a  battle  of  wits  she  would 
sooner  or  later  have  to  submit  to  defeat. 

But  Old  Angeline's  next  statement  didn't  help  Mabel  out 
much. 

*'Whut  feller  you  talkin'  'bout.  Pinkie,  dat  flat-bellied  Pete?" 

^'YeS","  returned  Pinkie  in  a  loud  explosion  of  laughter. 

"My  Lawdy,  Miss  Mabel,  dat  ting  ain't  got  no  mo'  heft  den 
a  grubwurm.  Ought-a  be  still  suckin'  'is  mammy.  Would  be,  I 
bound  you  if  dey're  wuz  not  so  many  younguns.  How's  yo'  ma 
an'  de  baby.  Pinkie?" 

But  Pinkie  couldn't  answer.  She  was  doubled  up  over  the 
battling  block  in  a  spasm  of  laughter.     Mabel  was  stewing  inside. 

"You  chillun  quit  dat  quoihng  now  an'  run  'long  to  wuk,"  said 
the  old  woman  as  she  disappeared  behind  the  bushes. 

There  was  nothing  in  particular  for  Mabel  to  say,  but  in  her 
heart  she  resolved  to  murder  Pete  Gulley — socially  speaking — the 
very  next  time  he  appeared. 

"Pete!  Tum  along  here,  little  Pete;  bless  yo'  heart,  you  little 
darlin'.     Tum  on,  honey,  to  Pinkie,  oo  little  ole  sweet  sing  you." 

It  was  Pinkie  who  spoke,  and  as  she  did  so  a  piping  gosling  came 
stumbling  and  falling  over  sticks  and  rocks  chattering  away  in  its 
falsetto  voice  in  answer  to  the  endearing  calls  of  its  mistress.  Up 
into  Pinkie's  arms  it  crept  and  nestled  there  while  she  poured  forth 
gushes  of  silly  nonsense  and  baby-talk,  the  gosling  returning  the 
caresses  by  much  piping  and  nibbling  at  buttons  and  teeth  and 
digging  at  every  fly  that  appeared  in  reach.  She  had  named  it 
Pete  in  honor  of  Mabel's  beau  whom  she  declared  the  pinfeathered 
and  falsetto-voiced  creature  resembled.  There  were  certain  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  fowl  and  the  boy. 

Mabel's  opportunity  to  fling  Pete  came  in  a  very  unexpected 
way.  It  was  as  unexpected  to  others  as  it  was  to  her,  but  it  all 
turned  out  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  everybody.     Andy  Bently, 
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a  young  cattle  trader  who  lived  on  a  good  farm  some  ten  miles 
away,  came  to  ''look  at''  some  of  Old  Steve's  yearlings.  He  was 
handsome,  a  bit  dashing,  and  well-to-do.  Mabel  and  Pinkie  were 
returning  home  across  the  pasture  from  a  birthday  party  at  the 
home  of  one  of  the  neighbors.  Andy  and  Old  Steve  were  in  the 
pasture  near  the  path  as  the  girls  passed. 

"Howdy,  girls.  How's  the  folks  today,"  spoke  Old  Steve  in 
his  usual  loud  voice.  ''Hain't  seen  you  all  dressed  up  so  on  a  long 
time.     Whur  've  you  been?" 

They  told  him. 

"Come  here;  I  want  you  both  to  meet  this  fine  young  man. 
Andy — Mr.  Bently— shake  hands  with  Miss  Mabel  Abbott  and 
Miss  Pinkie  Abbott.  Miss  Mabel's  the  purtiest  and  smartest  girl 
anywhere  around,  and  Pinkie  's  goin'  to  beat  her  at  both,  I  b'lieve, 
when  she  grows  up." 

The  girls  were  decidedly  confused,  Mabel  especially,  and  Andy 
was  not  wholly  at  ease.  Ordinarily  he  was  complete  master  of 
himself  when  young  ladies  were  about,  but  Mabel's  beautiful  face 
and  handsome  figure  had  completely  captured  him.  He  walked 
with  her  across  the  pasture  chatting  pleasantly,  and  she  proved  to 
be  as  interesting  in  her  talk  as  she  was  in  appearance. 

"Pretty  as  a  peach,"  remarked  Andy  as  he  turned  from  the 
fence  where  he  left  the  girls.  "Dast  my  time  if  I  ain't  goin'  to  see 
her  agin  before  I  leave  these  woods." 

"Mighty  purty  girl.  Smart  as  you  please,  too.  Workin'est 
pair  you  ever  laid  eyes  on,"  said  Old  Steve.  "Make  a  man  a 
mighty  good  wife.  Best  renter  I  got  on  my  place,  Dave  is.  Them 
girls  are  pore  but  you  don't  find  none  better  no  difference  whur 
you  go." 

As  a  result  of  this  accidental  meeting  Andy  stayed  over  night 
with  Old  Steve,  and  next  morning  the  two  rode  over  to  David's  house 
to  talk  about  the  outlook  for  a  good  cotton  crop.  Old  Steve  called 
Mabel  out  to  the  fence  where  Andy  stood,  and  then  rode  on  to 
the  shaving-horse  where  David  was  sitting  drawing  shingles  to  cover 
a  house  on  his  landlord's  farm.  It  took  them  a  long  time  to  talk 
about  the  shingles  and  the  cotton  crop,  and  during  that  time  Mabel 
and  Andy  had  become  pretty  well  acquainted.  The  upshot  of  the 
conversation  was  an  understanding  that  Andy  should  drive  from 
home  the  next  Sunday  morning  in  a  buggy  and  take  Mabel  to  church 
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at  Hickory  Spring  and  return  to  Old  Steve's  for  dinner.  Old  Steve 
was  in  on  this  deal  and  boasted  about  it  afterwards,  but  he  declared 
to  David  one  day,  ''Never  dreamt  of  sich  a  plan  when  I  introduced 
Mabel  to  Andy  in  the  cow  pasture." 

For  the  rest  of  that  week  Mabel  lived  in  dreams.  The  idea 
of  riding  to  church  in  a  real  buggy  with  a  fine  fellow  like  Andy 
Bently  kept  her  all  in  a  whirl.  She  lay  awake  at  night  thinking 
about  it.  She  had  never  ridden  in  any  vehicle  except  a  farm  wagon 
and  had  never  had  a  better  seat  than  a  straight-backed  chair.  But 
the  buggy  would  have  real  cushions  and  comfortable  springs,  and 
then  she  imagined  that  the  other  girls  would  envy  her  because 
Andy  would  sit  beside  her.  She  spent  much  time  remaking  her 
best  dress  and  ''fixing  up"  for  Sunday. 

Pinkie  was  never  a  more  persistent  little  rogue  than  she  was 
that  week.  She  "kept  Mabel  in  hot  water"  from  dawn  till  dark. 
Mabel  threatened  to  brain  her  with  the  poker,  to  "bust  her  open," 
and  do  other  terrible  things  to  her,  but  these  threats  had  little 
effect.  She  persisited  in  "slippin'  in"  with  Pete  gosling  in  her  arms 
and  pouring  out  a  lot  of  foolish  sympathy  on  the  downy  pet,  pre- 
tending all  the  while  that  she  was  speaking  to  Pete  Gully  and  com- 
forting him. 

Sunday  morning  came,  and  with  it  came  Andy  Bently  in  a 
bright  new  buggy  drawn  by  a  fine,  sleek,  black  horse,  tall  and  stately 
and  full  of  meetle.  Mabel  had  been  ready  for  an  hour.  Pinkie 
had  given  her  no  peace  since  four  o'clock,  but  when  that  fine  outfit 
appeared,  even  the  little  tormentor  herself  was  somewhat  awed  into 
silence.  Andy  was  dressed  in  a  simple,  neat  suit  and  looked  every 
inch  a  farmer  prince.  He  gallantly  assisted  Mabel  into  the  seat 
and  the  two  drove  away.  Mabel  glanced  back  only  once,  but  she 
saw  the  door,  the  window  and  the  open  hall  full  of  heads,  and  Pinkie 
standing  in  the  yard  with  Pete  goshng  in  her  arms  patting  his  head 
and  apparently  weeping  through  sympathy. 

A  little  before  sunset  the  buggy  was  seen  approaching  slowly 
with  the  two  occupants  in  earnest  conversation.  They  talked  for 
a  short  time  in  undertones  after  reaching  the  path  leading  to  the 
house.  By  and  by  Andy  assisted  Mabel  to  alight  and  drove  away, 
the  big  black  horse  moving  off  in  his  most  stately  manner.  Mabel 
came  towards  the  house,  her  face  radiant  with  the  excitement  of 
the  day.     As  she  stepped  upon  the  porch  Pinkie  appeared  wiping 
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her  eyes  on  her  skirt.  Mabel  merely  made  a  face  at  her  and  passed 
into  the  house.     Pinkie  sat  down  and  pretended  to  weep  aloud. 

Pete  Gully  had  really  called  that  morning  shortly  after  the 
buggy  disappeared,  and  Pinkie  had  teased  him  almost  to  despera- 
tion before  teUing  him  where  Mabel  was.  When  he  heard  the  news 
he  almost  collapsed.  He  found  it  impossible  to  relate  to  Pinkie  an 
exciting  rabbit  chase  which  he  had  expected  to  tell  to  Mabel, — a 
chase  in  which  old  Trounce  ''mighty  nigh  ketched  'im  but  din't 
quite.''  After  remaining  for  a  short  time  he  returned  home  to 
mope  and  nurse  his  grief.  He  came  again  in  mid-afternoon  pre- 
sumably to  talk  to  Billy  about  a  fishing  trip,  but  in  reahty  to  learn 
whether  Mabel  had  returned.  When  no  Mabel  appeared  his  anxiety 
and  grief  were  turned  almost  to  madness.  Pinkie  tried  to  entertain 
him,  but  with  little  success. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  everybody  had  the  surprise  of  their 
lives — everyone  but  Mabel.  Andy  Bently  and  the  big  black  ap- 
peared shortly  after  noon  for  a  buggy  ride.  Mabel  dressed  quickly 
and  went  out  to  the  road.  Pinkie  was  too  much  surprised  to  think 
of  Pete  gosling.  As  the  buggy  moved  away  Andy  took  from  his 
pocket  a  small  package  and  threw  it  towards  her.  When  she  had 
picked  it  up  and  opened  it  she  discovered  that  it  was  chewing  gum. 
This  was  promptly  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  family  and  went  a 
long  way  inwards  making  a  hero  of  Andy  Bently  in  the  eyes  of  the 
children. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  the  two  joy-riders  returned.  David 
was  still  working  at  the  shaving-horse.  He  almost  fainted  when 
Andy  called  out,  ''Well,  Mr.  Abbott,  Mabel's  going  home  with  me 
tonight;  she's  my  wife  now." 

"Well,  I'll  be  dadburned,"  said  David  laying  down  his  drawing 
knife,  'you  folks  air  in  a  hurry  shore  enough." 

He  tried  to  look  severe,  but  inwardly  he  was  rejoicing. 

"Looks  like  the  lasses  done  spilled  now.  I  guess  there's  nothin' 
else  to  do  but  sop  up  what's  left,  if  you  can. 

Pinkie  had  overheard  this  conversation  and  flew  like  wind  into 
the  house. 

"Mammy,  pon  my  honor  if  they  ain't  married!" 

"Married!     Well  the  Lord  bless  my  time.     Whur  air  they?" 

"Right  out  there  talkin'  to  pappy.  An'  he  says  she's  goin' 
home  with  him  tonight." 
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"Well  if  that  don't  beat  me.  She  ort  a-come  in  an'  get  her 
things." 

In  another  moment  Andy  and  Mabel  were  seen  approaching 
the  door.  Andy  was  expecting  a  httle  scene  and  was  prepared  to 
stand  by  his  wife  and  defend  her  conduct.     He  spoke  first: 

"Mrs.  Abbott,  I  want  to  introduce  my  wife  Mrs.  Mabel  Bently." 
And  he  did  it  in  such  gallant  fashion  that  he  completely  disarmed 
Winnie  who  had  expected  to  scold  them  both.  She  tried  to  frown 
but  found  it  too  difficult  and  desisted.  She  was  in  reality  so  glad 
that  she  could  have  embraced  them  both  if  her  sense  of  motherly 
dignity  had  not  kept  her  in  her  chair. 

"Well,  it  looks  like  you  all  might  a-told  a-body." 

"But  it  was  such  a  surprise  to  us,  Mrs.  Abbott,"  added  Andy, 
"that  we  scarcely  had  time  to  think  about  it  ourselves."  And  he 
proceeded  to  relate  in  detail  how  it  all  happened,  how  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  Mabel  as  soon  as  he  saw  her,  how  he  stayed  over  night 
at  Old  Steve's  on  purpose  to  see  her  next  morning,  how  they  agreed 
Sunday  on  way  from  church  to  marry,  how  they  had  driven  over 
to  "Squire  Wells' "  to  "have  the  knot  tied,"  and  he  did  it  all  in  such 
fine  fashion  that  he  completely  won  the  mother  and  the  children. 
Even  David  came  up  with  his  drawing-knife  in  his  hand  laughing. 
Then  Andy  distributed  chewing  gum  to  the  whole  family  and  soon 
had  everyone  smiling  in  earnest. 

"Well,  Mabel,  come  in  an'  git  yore  things,"  said  her  mother. 

Mabel  and  Pinkie  worked  together  while  Andy  entertained  the 
rest  of  the  family.  Pinkie  was  so  taken  off  her  feet  that  for  once 
she  didn't  have  much  to  say. 

"Thought  you'd  act  smart,  didn't  you.  Sis?" 

"Well,  little  miss,  if  you  hadn't  acted  so  feisty  I  might  a-told 
you  about  it." 

"Whut  chu  reckon  Pete  '11  think?" 

Mabel  was  expecting  an  innocent  inquiry  like  this  and  was 
prepared  to  answer  it. 

"Oh,  tell  Pete  Gully  to  buss  my  foot." 

"He'd  a-been  glad  to  do  even  that  much  if  you'd  a-let  him." 

This  brought  no  reply.  Pinkie  saw  that  Mabel  had  "put  one 
over  on  her,"  and  she  couldn't  assemble  her  wits  as  she  usually  did, 
so  she  kept  quiet. 

The  things  were  soon  collected  and  rolled  in  paper.     As  Mabel 
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and  Andy  started  away  they  looked  past  the  corner  of  the  house 
and  saw  Pinkie  with  Pete  gosKng  in  her  arms  and  her  handkerchief 
to  her  face  apparently  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  A 
loud  laugh  rang  out  from  the  buggy  as  it  disappeared  behind  the 
bushes.     Pinkie  had  her  inning  after  all. 

That  night  David  and  his  family  could  scarcely  sleep.  Winnie 
lay  awake  much  of  the  time  because  of  surprise  and  excitement, 
sorrow  at  losing  Mabel  from  the  home,  and  joy  over  her  good  for- 
tune. Pinkie  fondled  a  ring  which  Andy  had  given  to  her  till  mid- 
night and  wondered  why  she  hadn't  ''caught  on  to  the  racket.'^ 
It  was  all  perfectly  clear  to  her  now,  but  she  chided  herself  for  being 
so  stupid. 

But  at  Andy's  home  on  that  first  evening  there  was  turmoil  of 
a  very  different  kind  lasting  far  into  the  night.  After  he  arrived 
with  his  bride  a  sumptuous  supper  was  spread  by  his  mother  and 
two  sisters.  Only  one  cousin,  a  charming  girl  of  eighteen,  was 
invited.  Andy  was  a  level-headed  fellow  and  did  not  want  to  usher 
Mabel  at  once  into  a  crowd  of  his  curious  friends.  Some  of  them 
protested  against  his  intentions  to  wed.  One  young  man,  a  dash- 
ing chap,  remarked,  "Andy,  what  the  devil  you  want  to  marry  a 
girl  that's  got  nothing  for?  Why  don't  you  get  somebody  that 
has  some  standing?  " 

To  this  Andy  coolly  replied,  ''Say,  old  man,  who's  doing  the 
marrying  this  time?  Haven't  you  got  a  brother  who  married  a 
girl  with  standing?"  And  the  look  and  pause  completely  silenced 
the  objector.  The  story  of  that  brother's  marriage  was  rarely  dis- 
cussed in  the  family. 

But  the  work  hands  and  neighbor  boys  and  girls  were  not  to 
be  left  without  a  part  in  the  celebration.  Late  in  the  evening  after 
supper  was  over  and  the  little  party  was  enjoying  a  season  of  music 
— for  Andy  and  his  sisters  and  cousin  were  musicians — a  terrific 
noise  suddenly  broke  loose  just  outside  the  house  which  was  so 
loud  that  music  and  words  were  drowned  instantly.  Every  kind 
of  noise-making  instrument  which  could  be  found  or  invented  was 
brought  into  play.  Tin  pans,  tin  buckets,  clevises,  iron  bars,  clap 
boards,  zinc  tubs,  sheep  bells,  cow  bells,  hand  bells,  one  big  dinner 
bell,  tin  horns,  one  bugle,  a  trombone,  rubber  ''squallers,"  dinner 
horns,  himting  horns,  gourd  handle  horns,  wash  boilers,  tin  roofing, 
a  turkey  call,  a  duck  call,  pieces  of  chain,  wire  flails  to  pound  tubs 
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with,  cartridge  hull  whistles,  a  referee's  whistle,  toy  pistols  and 
paper  caps,  a  "mute  bull,"  an  old  circular  saw  suspended  from  a 
pole  carried  by  two  negroes  and  pounded  with  a  heavy  shop  ham- 
mer by  a  third  negro;  other  things  were  rung,  rattled,  clapped, 
blown,  clattered  in  such  a  slam-bang  of  pandemonium,  and  all  this 
was  accompanied  by  such  howls,  yells,  whistling,  shrieks,  and  other 
explosive  demonstration  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  whole  legion  of  demons 
armed  with  all  the  noise-making  ordnance  of  Pluto  himself  had  been 
let  loose  from  the  nether  world  upon  Andy  Bently's  lawn.  Like 
Indian  braves  in  a  war  dance  the  band  marched  single  file  around 
the  house,  leaping,  dancing,  ''cutting  shisties"  until  Andy  walked 
to  the  door  and  hailed  them. 

"Hey  there,  what  do  you  think  you  are  trying  to  do?" 

This  was  merely  a  signal  for  another  tornado  of  "hell-raisin'  " 
as  one  negro  afterwards  described  it. 

Andy  knew  what  this  meant  for  he  himself  had  been  ringleader 
in  more  than  one  shivaree  in  the  past.  So  he  disappeared  into  the 
house  but  returned  in  a  moment  with  a  huge  hamper  basket  full 
of  choice  red  apples.  These  he  took  into  the  yard  and  poured  on 
the  grass  in  a  long  row  after  the  manner  of  feeding  swine.  Another 
wild  scene  followed  as  Andy  stepped  back  on  the  porch  where  all 
the  ladies  of  the  house  stood  looking  on  and  laughing.  Men  and 
boys,  white  and  black,  dived  in  one  huge  living,  wriggling  mass  for 
the  apples.  There  were  screams,  shouts,  cries,  tumbling,  racing, 
pushing,  tripping,  and  more  than  one  stiff  fight  between  boys  in 
the  mad  battle  for  the  toothsome  fruit. 

Before  this  tornado  had  subsided  Andy  and  a  negro  man  had 
disappeared,  only  to  return  soon  with  a  big  lard  can  filled  with 
lemonade.  Cups  were  brought,  and  as  the  merry  makers  filed  past 
each  one  was  filled  with  the  cool,  delicious  drink. 

"Plenty  more  where  this  come  from,"  said  Andy  as  he  filled 
cups  till  he  was  tired. 

After  the  white  folks  came  the  negroes  who  snapped  their  lips 
and  spit  on  their  hands  in  mock  anticipation  of  a  heavy  piece  of 
work  at  the  drinking  can.  When  all  were  filled  with  apples,  lemon- 
ade, and  cookies  the  merry  crowd  dispersed  leaving  the  supper  party 
in  peace.  As  they  withdrew  the  clanging  of  tubs,  dishpans,  and 
cowbells,  and  blasts  from  horns  could  be  heard  growing  less  and 
less  distinct,  until  they  died  away  in  the  silence  of  the  night. 
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X 

It  required  many  days  for  Pinkie  to  grow  accustomed  to  Mabel's 
absence.  She  missed  some  one  to  tease  as  much  as  she  missed  the 
intimate  companionship  of  her  sister  which  had  long  been  one  of 
her  greatest  joys.  Her  duties  about  the  house  were  heavier,  and 
her  long  hours  in  the  fields  were  much  more  arduous.  Winnie 
noticed  a  great  change  in  her  daughter  but  was  not  resourceful 
enough  even  partially  to  fill  up  the  void  in  Pinkie's  life.  Sh  was 
no  longer  a  boon  companion  for  her  children.  They  were  growing 
but  she'  was  not. 

Fewer  tragedies  in  a  mother's  life  are  more  heart-rending  than 
the  reahzation  that  she  can  no  longer  be  interesting  to  her  daughters, 
can  no  longer  be  their  companion.  Thousands  never  guess  the 
cause  of  this  estrangement,  never  suspect  that  it  is  because  they 
themselves  stop  growing.  Failing  to  see  the  real  cause,  many  of 
the  very  poor  believe  that  it  is  just  because  their  daughters  drift 
away  for  no  particular  reason.  They  grow  impatient  and  quarrel- 
some, accuse  their  daughters  of  being  too  proud  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  their  mothers,  and  in  so  doing  they  widen  the  breach  which 
when  once  created  is  rarely  bridged.  This  is  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  unhappiness  among  the  daughters  of  the  poor.  It  helps  to 
explain  why  thousands  of  country  girls  marry  very  young — just  a 
matter  of  companionship. 

Blessed  are  the  children  to  be  of  the  young  woman  who  learns 
while  still  unmarried  the  things  that  will  make  her  a  good  com- 
panion to  her  growing  daughters  from  babyhood  to  maturity.  And 
blessed  will  she  be  in  their  love  and  appreciation.  The  most  essen- 
tial thing  she  rarely  gets  in  her  college  course.  She  learns  some 
mathematics,  a  bit  of  history,  a  smattering  of  philosophy,  some- 
thing about  science,  may  waste  years  on  classical  language,  receives 
a  diploma  and  is  called  educated,  but  unless  she  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  great  story  lore  of  the  ages  she  can  never  be  an  ideal  mother. 
Unless  she  becomes  familiar  with  the  things  in  legend  and  history, 
poetry  and  song  that  have  a  perennial  interest  for  children,  unless 
she  becomes  deeply  interested  with  the  great  out-of-doors  and 
familiar  with  many  of  nature's  secrets  she  will  run  the  risk  of  losing 
the  intimate  companionship  of  her  daughters  and  may  suffer  all 
the  pangs  that  Winnie  felt  when  she  saw  her  daughters  slipping 
away  from  her. 
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It  was  a  hard  summer  for  Pinkie.  There  was  loneHness  in  her 
life,  a  growing  impatience  in  her  mother,  and  much  sickness  among 
the  children.  Certain  symptoms  appeared  in  some  of  the  little  ones 
that  were  quite  common  among  the  children  of  that  neighborhood. 
Sores  appeared  on  their  feet  and  legs  which  were  called  ''toe-itch" 
or  ''dew-poison."  Winnie  anointed  these  with  "taller"  and  pow- 
dered alum  but  rarely  succeeded  in  curing  one  up.  The  youngest 
child,  except  the  baby,  developed  what  Old  Angeline  and  other 
women  called  "pot-belly."  A  number  of  children  were  thus  affected, 
and  their  mothers  often  twitted  them  about  it.  One  woman  said, 
'"Tain't  a-tall  nice  for  anybody  to  have  a  pot-gutted  youngun  in 
the  family."  Many  looked  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  near-disgrace. 
Whenever  a  mother  wanted  to  "dry  up"  a  whimpering  "brat"  she 
frequently  made  reference  to  this  deformity,  assuming  that  it  was  in 
some  way  the  child's  fault. 

"Come  on  here  an'  dry  up,  you  little  snotty-nosed,  pot-gutted 
wretch  you,  before  I  beat  you  good!" 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  a  neighbor  addressed  her  baby 
one  day  in  Pinkie's  presence,  and  her  heart  went  out  to  the  little 
one. 

Pinkie  knew  that  "sumpun  was  wrong  with  the  little  feller.' 
She  tried  to  soothe  it  but  it  would  not  be  comforted.  Various  plaj?"- 
things  were  offered,  a  ride  on  her  back  was  tried,  other  favorite 
devices  were  resorted  to,  but  with  little  result.  The  mother  finally 
took  it  on  her  knee  and  "jigged  it"  so  violently  that  it  forgot  its 
pain  and  became  concerned  chiefly  with  its  punishment  as  its  mother 
tried  to  "nuss"  it  to  sleep.  After  a  while  it  did  go  into  a  nervous, 
jerky,  groaning  kind  of  sleep  and  was  put  on  the  bed. 

We  know  not  how  many  baby  lives  must  be  sacrificed  on  the 
altars  of  ignorance  before  proper  medical  treatment  will  be  sub- 
stituted for  "smacking  and  jigging,"  and  parents  will  be  willing  to 
pay  honest  money  for  public  health  nurses  instead  of  for  little 
coffins.  If  children  could  only  make  their  wants  and  needs  known 
through  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  what  a  mighty  revolt  against 
some  of  our  long-cherished  customs  there  would  be! 

As  the  warm  days  passed  Pinkie  began  to  think  more.  She 
wondered  whether  she  must  always  be  just  a  "cotton  chopper,' 
just  a  "little  scalawag"  poorly  dressed  and  poorly  fed,  who  would 
some;time  be  compelled  to  marry  some  neighborhood  boy  with  no 
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better  chance  than  she  had.  Or  would  some  well-to-do  farmer 
''pick  her  up"  as  Andy  had  "picked  up"  Mabel?  She  longed  for 
a  companionship  which  she  didn't  find  in  her  quarrelsome,  "snuff- 
dippin'  "  mother.  She  loved  her  mother  but  she  didn't  find  the 
sympathies,  the  appreciation  and  understanding  in  her  that  her 
young,  growing  nature  craved.  She  often  turned  to  Billy,  but  he 
was  interested  more  in  Sunday  rambles,  in  other  boys  and  dogs,  in 
swimming,  and  in  "boy-doin's"  in  general  than  he  was  in  his  lone- 
some sister.  Of  course  he  would  have  murdered  any  man  who 
might  harm  her,  but  that  was  not  the  particular  kind  of  interest 
she  was  looking  for.  When  they  were  younger  they  were  boon 
companions  but  now  they  were  drifting  apart. 

Pinkie  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  life  she  was  leading.  She  de- 
clared that  she  would  not  marry  a  man  who  would  make  her  live 
in  a  house  like  her  home  and  compel  her  to  lead  the  kind  of  life 
her  mother  had  led.  On  that  matter  she  had  some  rather  stong 
convictions.     Sometimes  she  mused  aloud: 

''I'll  bound  I  have  things  different  in  my  home  some  day.  I 
get  sick  of  cryin',  whimperin'  babies;  they've  just  got  sumpun  the 
matter  with  um.  Mammy's  teas  an'  Ole  Granny  GuUey's  lini- 
ments don't  seem  to  do  a  bit  of  good.  I  thiak  that  half  they  do 
for  them  babies  is  all  foolishness.  There's  no  sense  in  all  this  sheep 
tea  and  makin'  um  drink  water  from  an  ole  shoe,  an'  wearin'  lead 
bullets  aroun'  the  neck.  They're  pot-bellied  because  they're  sick. 
I  believe.  I  jest  bound  if  ever  have  any  babies  in  my  home  I  don't 
let  um  get  all  cryey  like  these  are." 

She  could  read  a  little  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  house  to 
read  except  the  Bible,  the  almanac,  and  an  old  song  book.  David 
was  like  tens  of  thousands  of  other  poor  farmers  who  know  nothing 
of  the  companionship  of  a  library.  There  was  not  even  a  book  of 
Bible  stories  for  the  children — a  volume  that  many  conscientious 
parents  object  to  because  it  is  "man-made  Bible."  He  could  spell 
out  simple  sentences — so  could  Winnie — but  that  was  all. 

The  fact  that  both  her  father  and  mother  were  iUiterate  was  a 
sore  burden  to  her.  She  had  been  in  Mabel's  home  and  had  seen 
books  and  magazines.  She  had  seen  the  piano,  the  violin,  the  cor- 
net, the  stacks  of  music;  had  heard  Andy  and  his  mother  and  sisters 
play,  and  had  come  away  with  a  new  sorrow  and  a  new  resolve. 
Some  day  she,  too,  would  be  a  good  musician.     She  had  heard  peo- 
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pie  play  the  banjo  and  the  fiddle,  and  she  knew  a  few  old  jiggy 
tunes,  but  here  at  Mabel's  house  were  other  instruments  and  another 
kind  of  music.  These  new  resolves  somehow  thrilled  her  and  for  a 
time  took  her  thoughts  from  chopping  and  picking  cotton,  scrubbing 
dirty  clothes  and  sweeping  a  'littered-up"  front  yard.  She  could 
not  see  any  way  to  light  her  along  a  different  path  towards  her 
goal,  but  she  was  young  and  had  hope  and  faith. 

This  simple  faith  in  the  yearning  heart  of  youth  is  one  of  the 
divine  attributes  of  young  souls.  It  is  the  spiritual  generator 
which  sets  in  motion  the  forces  that  impel  ambitious  and  aspiring 
youths  to  attempt  things  impossible  for  those  who  have  not  the 
faith.  How  often  does  it  shine  forth  from  eyes  and  radiant  cheeks 
and  poise  of  head  as  the  youth  stands  silent  on  a  mountain  peak 
of  thought  in  moments  when  the  Great  Tongue  is  speaking  in  a 
still  small  voice  to  listening  ears.  But  how  often  are  the  aspira- 
tions created  by  the  still  small  voice  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor 
quenched  by  poverty  as  flames  are  quenched  by  water?  How  often 
are  the  forces  that  impel  the  noblest  endeavor  throttled  by  mental 
poverty  and  gnawing  hunger  pains?  Who  has  not  seen  the  tragedy, 
the  look  of  hopeless  despair  in  some  youth  who  once  stood  silent 
for  a  little  season  on  one  of  these  mountain  peaks  and  who  for 
lack  of  opportunity  descended  again  into  the  valley  of  shadows? 
In  this  valley  dwell  mental  and  physical  hunger,  pain  and  companion- 
less  homes  and  drudgery.  Once  fallen  from  the  peak,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  rise  again. 

Pinkie  was  determined  to  find  a  way.  She  was  still  young  in 
years  but  constant  toil,  "hard  knocks, ''  an  uninviting  environment 
and  heavy  responsibilities  had  matured  her  much  beyond  her  years. 
She  could  think  seriously  of  serious  matters.  There  was  no  one, 
however,  to  whom  she  could  speak  of  her  new  resolve.  Billy  was 
more  interested  in  hickory  bark  whips  and  chipmunks  than  in  an 
education.  Her  father  was  too  busy  'Sputtering  about  the  fields" 
and  complaining  of  ''hurtin's  in  his  back"  to  listen  to  the  story  of 
her  ambitions.  It  would  do  no  good  to  talk  things  over  with  her 
mother;  she  would  merely  groan,  change  her  snuff -brush  to  the 
other  side  of  her  mouth  and  tell  her  daughter  to  ''go  long  an'  do 
them  dishes."  She  at  length  decided  to  mention  her  resolve  to 
Old  Angeline.  She  did  so  and  received  some  very  sincere  and 
motherly  advice. 
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"Law  me,  honey,  dar  ain't  no  usen  for  an  ole  black  nigger  lak 
me  to  try  to  tell  folks  what  dey  orter  do.  Ise  been  roun'  heah  all 
dese  yeahs  an'  looks  lak  I  haint  never  done  nuffin  but  wuk  in  de 
garden,  scrub  clothes,  an'  have  babies.  Hit's  des  been  wuk  an' 
scrub  an'  have  babies  an'  nuss  babies,  pick  up  chips,  wash  hippin's 
an'  drive  de  chickens  outen  de  kitchen.  Nigga  woman  cain't  never 
be  nobody  'pears  lak.  Got  to  wuk  in  de  fiel'  babies  or  no  babies, 
cain't  git  outen  de  house  widout  bein'  insulted  by  a  white  man. 

''Babies  cryin'  all  de  time  for  bread  an'  nuffin  but  bread  to 
feed  um  on.  Chillun  git  sick  an'  caint  have  no  doctor.  Nuffin  to 
do  but  to  let  de  Lawd  save  um  or  take  um  whichever  He  want  to, 
an'  lots  of  times  He  take  um. 

''But  youse  white  folks,  an'  you  can  be  somebody.  Folk'll  let 
you  come  in  at  de  front  do'  an'  set  in  de  parlor.  You  can  go  to 
de  white  folk's  school  an'  eat  at  de  white  folks'  table;  but  nigga's 
got  to  be  a  niggah.  Try  to  hoi'  deyre  head  up,  somebody  tell  um 
dey  gittin'  it  too  high.  Nuffin  to  do  but  scrub  flo's,  tote  out  de 
slop  and  clean  up  atter  de  chillum. 

"You  go  long,  I  tell  you,  an'  be  somebody.  Nevah  min'  whut 
yo'  ma  says.  She  tell  you  to  wash  dishes  an'  hang  out  hippin's 
all  yo'  life.  Go  'long  an'  be  somebody.  An'  don't  you  marry  none 
of  dese  little  tadpole  runts  dat  '11  make  you  do  nuffin  but  scrub 
clothes  an'  nuss  babies  all  yo'  lifetime.  You  white  folks;  you  can 
be  a  lady,  but  Ole  Angeline  got  to  be  a  nigga  'long  as  she  live,  an' 
dat  aint  gwine  be  long.  Jes  nigger  it  to  day  an'  nigger  it  tomorrow 
an'  nigger  it  evah  day  till  you  hauled  off  to  de  graveyard. 

"Mine  what  I  tell  you  now;  go  'long  an'  be  somebody.  How's 
yo'  ma  an'  de  baby  dis  mawnin'?" 

With  this  encouragement  which  was  obtained  from  a  source 
where  few  would  go  to  obtain  it.  Pinkie  resolved  anew  as  she  walked 
home  to  work  and  have  faith  and  wait. 

The  opportunity  she  longed  for  came  sooner  than  she  expected. 
When  the  cotton  and  corn  were  all  harvested  and  all  the  bills  were 
paid — little  money  being  left  as  usual — Andy  asked  David  to  move 
on  his  place  where  there  was  a  good  house  and  barn,  and  where  he 
wouldn't  have  to  sign  up  the  mortgage  note  every  year.  Immediately 
after  Christmas  the  family  moved.  Old  neighbors  were  exchanged 
for  new  ones,  a  wretched  house  was  exchanged  for  a  good  one.  Billy 
and  Nig  were  in  a  paradise  of  coons,  'possums,  muskrats,  and  skunks. 
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The  whole  environment  was  different.  After  they  became  settled 
David  walked  more  erect  than  he  had  for  years.  Winnie  quarreled 
and  scolded  less  at  the  children. 

Pinkie's  heart  leaped  for  joy  one  day  when  Andy  suggested  that 
she  go  away  that  winter  and  spring  to  school.  She  agreed  at  once, 
her  parents  agreed  after  much  persuasion,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  her  going.  Dresses  were  purchased  and  made  and  other 
necessary  articles  were  secured. 

A  few  days  before  she  left  home  she  answered  a  knock  at  the 
back  door  one  morning  and  was  surprised  and  overjoyed  at  seeing 
Old  Angeline  with  her  head  wrapt  in  a  shawl  standing  there  with 
one  of  Millie's  boys  dressed  in  rags  beside  her. 

"Come  right  in,  Angeline.  Mammy,  here's  Aunt  Angeline 
come  to  see  us." 

"No'm  I  aint  got  time,  honey.  I  jes  come  down  to  tell  you 
goodbye,  an'  tell  you  don't  forgit  to  make  a  fine  lady  lak  I  tell  you. 
How's  yo'  ma  an'  de  baby?" 

Upon  being  assured  that  they  were  both  well  the  two  visitors 
turned  to  walk  back  over  the  eleven  miles  of  road  to  ''nigger  it" 
for  the  rest  of  their  days. 

A  few  days  after  this  Pinkie  took  her  new  trunk,  her  suit  case 
and  her  umbrella,  all  of  which  Andy  had  bought  for  her,  and  set 
out  for  school  to  begin  the  happy  work  of  making  her  dreams  come 
true. 


The  most  vital  thing  in  education  and  the  one  which  we  have  neglected 
longest  is  to  teach  the  weak  how  they  may  become  strong  and  the  strong  how 
they  may  keep  so.  Every  child  has  a  right  to  grow  up  with  a  healthy  body 
unless  he  has  some  physical  handicap  which  could  not  be  prevented  or  cannot 
be  removed.  A  child  under-nourished  is  a  child  in  danger, — a  fit  subject  for  the 
development  of  tuberculosis  or  other  chronic  diseases. — L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D. 


Child  Labor  Day — don't  forget  it!  Its  widespread  observance 
is  up  to  the  members  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
Write  to  the  home  office  for  suggestions.  We'll  help  you  make 
the  occasion  a  big  success  for  the  children  of  your  community. 

Sunday,  January  29,  for  churches  (January  28,  for  sjmagogues), 
January  30,  for  schools,  colleges  and  clubs. 


CHILD  LABOR   IN  AGRICULTURE 


GERTRUDE  H.  FOLKS 


When  is  child  labor  not  child  labor?  Every  state  in  the  Union 
answers:  When  it  takes  place  on  a  farm.  In  17  states  agriculture 
is  specifically  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  child  labor  law 
regulating  both  the  age  at  which  children  may  work  and  the  rnxm- 
ber  of  hours  during  which  they  may  work.  In  the  other  states  a 
definite  exemption  is  not  stated,  but  agriculture  is  omitted  from 
the  list  of  occupations  affected  by  the  child  labor  law. 

There  are  two  explanations  for  this  tendency  which  is  so  uni- 
versal: first,  it  has  long  been  thought  that  employment  in  agricul- 
tural work  is  not  injurious  to  children;  second,  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  regulate  child  labor  in  agricul- 
ture, that  legislation  on  this  subject  could  not  be  enforced  and  that 
it  was  better  not  to  have  any  law,  than  to  have  one  openly  violated. 

Recent  studies  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  other  social  and  educational  organizations 
reveal  conditions  which  disprove  the  first  argument  and  which  make 
it  imperative  to  meet  the  second.  These  studies  show  that  rural 
child  labor  does  exist;  that  its  effects  upon  children  are  injurious  to 
health  and  education;  that  it  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
locality  nor  to  any  particular  crop,  but  is  as  widespread  as  agricul- 
ture itself. 

J.  Madison  Gathany  during  the  summer  of  1920  made  a  study 
of  farm  conditions  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  In  his  report, 
published  in  The  Outlook  in  September-October,  1920,  he  emphasizes 
the  necessity  for  eliminating  rural  child  labor:  "Lawmakers  are 
not,  generally  speaking,  as  much  interested  in  remedial  legislation 
in  the  cause  of  agriculture  as  in  that  of  industry  and  commerce. 
We  are  sacrificing  agriculture  for  the  sake  of  industry,  as  England 
did,  for  which  England  is  now  sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  The 
curse  of  child  labor,  which  has  been  driven  out  of  our  factories, 
still  persists  on  our  farms." 
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As  recently  as  this  fall,  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  reported  that  boys  and  girls 
from  ten  years  of  age  upwards  were  being  employed  in  the  tobacco 
fields  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  under  conditions  which  were  in- 
jurious. They  were  employed  for  from  93^  to  10  hours  a  day  and 
were  earning  from  $1.50  to  $3.00.  The  boys  work  in  the  fields  under 
canvas;  their  task  is  to  pick  the  tobacco  leaves  from  the  stem  and 
lay  them  on  the  ground,  from  which  place  they  are  brought  to  the 
sheds.  In  the  sheds  the  girls  string  the  leaves  on  laths  about  four 
feet  in  length.  This  process  consists  of  taking  a  needle  and  a  piece 
of  twine  and  piercing  the  leaves  near  the  stem.  When  about  forty 
leaves  are  pierced,  the  twine  is  fastened,  leaving  the  leaves  in  a 
suspended  position.  The  report  states:  ''It  is  extremely  hot  under 
the  canvas  and  scarcely  seems  a  healthy  occupation  for  young 
children. '^  "All  of  the  girls  and  women  work  standing  for  the 
full  9K  hours."  The  report  of  the  Industrial  Inspector  concludes: 
''I  know  that  the  sight  of  so  many  children  working  in  the  fields 
during  the  heat  is  repugnant  to  folks  who  are  interested  in  prevent- 
ing the  exploitation  of  child  labor,  but  the  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged  is  on  a  farm  or  in  sheds  in  connection  with  a  farm  and  as 
such  is  not  a  violation  of  the  existing  statutes  governing  child  labor." 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  early  as 
1906  at  a  convention  of  tobacco  growers  in  Kentucky  the  following 
resolution  was  passed: 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  tJnited  States  and  the  legisla- 
tures of  nearly  all  of  our  states  have  passed  laws  regulating  child 
labor  in  factories  and  mines  and  prescribing  the  age  of  a  child  or 
person  when  he  or  she  may  be  lawfully  employed  in  mines  or  fac- 
tories, and. 

Whereas,  Various  states  and  municipalities  have  laws  making 
it  obligatory  that  children  under  a  certain  age  must  attend  school 
for  certain  prescribed  months  of  a  year,  and  such  laws  are  enforced 
in  cities,  and. 

Whereas,  There  is  no  law  governing  child  labor  on  the  farms, 
and. 

Whereas,  Where  the  law  requiring  children  to  attend  school 
for  prescribed  periods  in  the  country  exists,  it  is  rarely  enforced. 
Therefore, 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  this  convention  shall  and  now  does  petition 
the  pubHsher  of  our  official  paper,  viz.,  Up-To-Date  Farming,  and 
the  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Equity  to  use  his  influence 
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and  that  of  the  paper  and  the  power  of  our  society  to  the  end  that 
conditions  may  be  brought  about  that  child  labor  in  the  tobacco 
patches  may  not  be  necessary,  and  to  demand  that  laws  be  passed 
forbidding  it.  Also  that  compulsory  education  be  carried  out  in 
rural  districts  as  in  cities. 

If  progressive  tobacco  growers  recognize  the  evil  of  child  labor 
and  the  possibility  of  eliminating  it,  should  they  not  be  given  the 
encouragement  of  social  organizations  whose  primary  function  is 
child  protection? 

An  investigator  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  went 
through  the  agricultural  section  of  Ohio  in  the  summer  of  1917. 
Although  he  found  comparatively  few  children  employed  in  general 
agriculture  and  truck-gardening,  their  employment  was  possible, 
and  where  found  they  were  working  for  about  ten  hours  a  day  and 
were  paid  on  the  average  $1.00  a  day.  The  farmers  stated  that 
they  preferred  adult  labor,  but  were  unable  to  get  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  had  opposed  strongly  at  the  previous  legislature,  legisla- 
tion seeking  to  establish  an  eight-hour  day  for  children  in  agricul- 
ture. Conditions  in  the  onion  fields  of  this  state  were  less  favor- 
able— a  larger  number  of  children  being  employed  and  at  a  lower 
age,  the  average  being  about  eleven  years. 

An  investigator  sent  out  to  the  onion  and  celery  farms  by  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Press,  reported  that  many  boys  and  girls  between 
eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age  were  working  ten  hours  a  day  under 
a  speeding-up  system.  The  investigator  stated  that  onion  weeding 
necessitated  crawling  on  hands  and  knees  through  mucky  soil  and 
that  children  were  completely  exhausted  by  the  work.  He  con- 
cludes, ''Whether  it's  lawful  or  not,  I  can't  help  but  feel  that  child 
labor  such  as  I  saw  is  wrong." 

Similar  conditions  exist  on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  children  are 
employed  in  picking  fruit,  cotton  and  asparagus,  under  poor  living 
conditions,  for  excessive  hours,  at  low  wages  and  in  violation  of 
the  school  attendance  law.  In  May,  1921,  a  representative  of  the 
Sacramento  Star  in  the  company  of  a  deputy  labor  commissioner 
investigated  the  situation  and  reported  as  follows: 

Children,  not  yet  in  their  teens,  work  in  CaHfornia  asparagus 
fields.     Some  are  only  9  or  10  years  old. 
They  work  from  10  to  12  hours  a  day. 
Their  bosses  often  are  Chinese  or  Hindus. 
They  five  in  miserable  shanties,  many  crowded  into  a  room. 
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Their  pay  is  low.    They  make  asparagus  growing  profitable. 

There  you  have  summarized  what  Harry  Gorman,  deputy  labor 
commissioner,  and  I  found  in  a  three-day  trip  into  the  rich  delta 
the  region  of  the  lower  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers. 

These  are  but  a  few  instances  of  a  situation  that  reaches  from 
New  England  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  everywhere  is  marked  by 
over-worked,  under-educated  children.  Intentionally  these  exam- 
ples have  been  selected  from  sources  other  than  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  for  the  reports  of  the  investigations  of  this  organi- 
zation have  already  appeared  in  this  magazine.  They  have  been 
carried  on  in  cotton  fields,  tobacco  fields,  beet  fields,  onion  fields, 
cranberry  bogs,  berry  patches,  truck  gardens,  fruit  orchards,  etc., 
in  all  sections  of  the  country — specifically  in  the  New  England  states 
and  in  Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  Practically 
everywhere  the  same  conditions  were  found — children  are  engaged 
in  farm  work  for  excessive  hours,  in  some  cases  to  the  detriment 
of  their  health,  in  most  cases  to  the  detriment  of  their  education. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  evil  is  great,  that  it  is  becoming 
known  and  that  public  sentiment  is  being  aroused.  But  what  is 
the  way  out?  Is  there  no  way  in  which  rural  child  labor  can  be 
regulated  effectively? 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  three  types  of  farmwork 
in  which  children  are  engaged:  (1)  that  which  children  perform 
for  their  parents  on  the  home  farm,  (2)  that  which  children  perform 
for  wages,  i.e.,  those  who  are  "hired  out,"  (3)  that  which  children 
perform  with  their  parents,  but  under  contract,  as  for  instance,  in 
the  beet  fields  and  the  asparagus  fields.  No  blanket  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  rural  child  labor  can  be  laid  down,  for  each  of  these 
three  types  of  work  must  be  approached  from  a  different  angle. 

It  is  obviously  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to  forbid  parents 
to  allow  their  children  to  work  at  home.  Such  legislation  would 
be  unwise  as  well  as  impossible  of  enforcement.  The  parents'  right 
to  permit  or  require  his  child  to  work  at  home  cannot  be  challenged 
unless  the  hours  are  so  excessive  and  the  work  so  injurious  that  the 
parents  can  be  prosecuted  on  the  charge  of  neglect — and  in  this 
case  the  injury  has  already  been  done.  These  children  can  be 
reached  only  indirectly:   (1)  through  adequate  compulsory  attend- 
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ance  laws  rigidly  enforced,  (2)  through  the  education  of  the  parents 
to  reahze  that  schooling,  recreation  and  health  protection  are  essen- 
tial to  a  child's  development  and  that  excessive  farm  work  inter- 
feres with  these.  Such  activities  as  those  of  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  Universities,  the  County  Agricultural  and  Home 
Demonstration  Agents,  and  the  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  and 
canning  clubs  are  doing  much  to  give  parents  this  new  viewpoint. 

On  the  other  hand  the  child  who  is  employed  for  wages  can  be 
protected  through  direct  legislation.  Such  children  are  engaged 
in  a  ''gainful  occupation"  and  should  be  subject  to  the  same  regu- 
lations that  apply  to  children  in  other  gainful  occupations.  These 
would,  of  course,  vary  in  different  states,  but  the  general  effect 
would  be  to  prohibit  such  work  on  the  part  of  children  under 
14  years  and  to  allow  children  between  14  and  16  to  work  only  with 
a  work  permit  granted  under  the  conditions  specified  by  law  for 
other  occupations  and  to  work  for  only  eight  hours  a  day.  Such 
legislation  is  needed  to  prevent  exploitation  of  child  workers.  More- 
over, it  is  practicable  and  can  be  enforced,  for  the  work  perniit 
serves  as  a  check. 

The  third  type  of  agricultural  labor  is  the  most  difficult  to 
handle.  It  is  prevalent  among  migratory  workers,  although  not 
confined  to  this  class.  The  child  is  working  with  his  parents  but 
not  for  them;  he  is  employed  for  profit  and  yet  enters  into  no  direct 
contract  with  his  employer.  He  is  employed  as  a  member  of  a 
family  rather  than  as  an  individual. 

Various  arrangements  are  made  in  different  industries.  In 
describing  the  method  by  which  children  are  secured  to  work  in 
the  asparagus  fields,  for  instance,  the  Sacramento  Star  states: 

The  grower  notifies  an  Oakland  or  San  Francisco  agency  that 
he  desires  a  certain  number  of  cutters.  The  agent  goes  to  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  cities,  usually  picking  districts  filled  with 
Mexican,  Italian  or  Portuguese  famihes. 

The  agent  ascertains  that  a  certain  family  has,  for  instance, 
six  children  old  enough  to  work.  He  contracts  with  their  father 
for  eight  asparagus  cutters — the  children  and  their  parents.  No 
mention  is  made  in  the  contract  of  the  fact  that  six  of  the  cutters 
are  children. 

In  the  beet  industry  the  method  is  different.  Families  are 
imported  in  the  spring,  apportioned  a  tract  of  land,  the  acreage 
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depending  upon  the  number  of  workers,  and  are  paid  a  specified 
amount  per  acre  for  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  the  crop. 
This  keeps  them  occupied  until  November  when  they  return  to 
their  homes.  There  are  many  variations  in  the  agreements  in  the 
different  agricultural  industries,  ranging  from  that  of  the  tenant 
family  who  keeps  half  the  crop,  to  that  of  the  day  laborer's  family 
who  go  out  each  day  during  the  picking  season.  The  line  between 
the  children  of  these  families  and  those  who  are  "hired  out"  is  not 
sharp.  It  would  be  unwise,  however,  to  class  all  of  these  children 
as  employed  in  gainful  occupations  and  thereby  forbid  them  to 
work  under  14  years.  In  many  cases  the  family  lives,  temporarily 
at  least,  in  a  shack  on  the  beet,  asparagus,  or  tobacco  fields — as 
the  case  may  be;  schools  are  not  always  in  session  (sometimes 
because  it  is  summer  vacation;  sometimes  because  a  vacation  has 
been  declared  to  enable  the  children  to  work) ;  no  recreational  facili- 
ties are  provided;  there  is  little  uncultivated  land  around;  literally, 
a  child  who  was  not  working  would  have  nothing  to  do  and  would 
be  miserable. 

One  writer  suggests  that  families  with  children  should  not  be 
employed  in  such  work.  Although  this  may  be  desirable,  it  is  not 
the  kind  of  thing  which  can  be  made  compulsory.  On  the  other 
hand,  exploitation  of  children  should  not  be  tolerated  (as  it  is  at 
present)  merely  because  their  parents  are  with  them  and  allow  it. 
It  is  essential  to  regulate  the  hours  of  work,  the  conditions  of  work, 
and  the  living  conditions  of  such  children.  This  probably  can  be 
done  best  by  making  the  employer  responsible  for  the  observance 
of  certain  standards  for  the  children  of  families  hired  by  him  under 
contract.  The  children  should  be  permitted  to  work  for  only  a 
limited  number  of  hours  a  day  (depending  on  their  age  and  physical 
condition)  and  the  employer  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
observance  and  enforcement  of  this  regulation;  he  should  be  re- 
quired to  provide  living  quarters  for  them  which  should  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  state  department  enforcing  the  child  labor 
act.  In  no  case  should  it  be  permitted  to  employ  children  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  age  during  school  hours.  If  these  re- 
strictions induce  employers  to  refuse  to  employ  families  with  child- 
ren, instead  of  giving  preference  to  them,  so  much  the  better!  It 
is  the  only  legitimate  way  to  accomphsh  that  end. 

Legislation  to  protect  children  in  agriculture  will  necessarily 
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meet  opposition  just  as  legislation  to  protect  children  in  industry 
was  met  with  opposition.  But  carrying  the  analogy  a  step  further, 
just  as  some  of  the  largest  cotton  mills — the  old  fortress  of  child 
labor — now  refuse  to  employ  children,  or  employ  them  only  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  and  in  full  compHance  with  the  law,  so 
the  large  agriculturists  will  undoubtedly  see  the  benefit  of  such  legis- 
lation after  it  has  been  tried  out  for  a  number  of  years.  Opposition 
to  legislation  does  not  mean  that  it  is  unwise  or  unnecessary — merely 
that  it  is  not  desired  by  the  opposing  interests.  The  welfare  of  the 
child,  however,  must  be  the  primary  consideration  and  even  though 
cumbersome  and  difficult  of  enforcement,  should  not  legislation  be 
tried  as  one  method  of  protecting  our  rural  children?  Already  we  are 
calling  upon  legislation  to  provide  them  suitable  educational  and  re- 
creational facilities — why  not  use  it  also  to  prevent  them  from  being 
exploited  by  labor?  The  arguments  which  are  brought  against  indus- 
trial child  labor  and  with  which  the  readers  of  The  American  Child 
are  familiar,  are  no  less  applicable  to  the  rural  child.  Can  we 
longer  ignore  this  evil? 


Your  true  democracy  must  have  leaders;  and  the  better  the  leaders,  the 
better  the  democracy.  These  leaders  must  be  men  of  the  most  gracious  and 
sincere  manners,  the  most  cultivated  imagination,  the  finest  self-sacrifice,  the 
highest  ideals.  Wherever  we  need  leaders,  we  need  just  such  men.  And  such 
men  do  not  just  grow.  They  must  be  developed  and  inspired  somewhere. — 
E.  W.  Parmalee. 


The  money  which  we  put  into  education  is  an  investment  in  the  country's 
greatest  asset.  There  are  those  who  will  send  their  money  a  thousand  miles 
to  promote  a  gold  mine  which  they  have  never  seen.  There  is  precious  metal 
close  at  hand  which  will  pay  better  dividends.  It  cannot  depreciate;  it  can- 
not fail.  It  is  Umited  only  by  the  conditions  which  we,  its  trustees,  place  upon 
it.  If  we  fail  to  develop  it,  then  we  shall  be  untrue  to  our  trust.  We  shall 
have  allowed  a  great  national  resource  to  languish. — Connecticut  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Bulletin,  February,  1921. 


Child  Labor  Day — don*t  forget  it!  Its  widespread  observance 
is  up  to  the  members  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
Write  to  the  home  office  for  suggestions.  We'll  help  you  make 
the  occasion  a  big  success  for  the  children  of  your  community. 

Sunday,  January  29,  for  churches  (January  28,  for  sjmagogues), 
January  30,  for  schools,  colleges  and  clubs. 


THE  STATUS  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

A  MEMORANDUM 


MABEL  CARNEY 


I.  General  Statistics — Population. 

1.  Total    population    living    on    farms    in    the 

•      United  States 38,000,000 

2.  Total  number  of  adult  men  engaged  in  farm- 

ing      8,000,000 

3.  Population  living  in  villages  (centers  of  less 

than  2,500) 11,000,000 

4.  Number  of  children  in  one  and  two-teacher 

rural  and  village  schools  (this  is  over  one- 
third  of  the  total);  public  school  enroll- 
ment of  the  United  States 8,000,000 

5.  Number  of  one-  and  two-room  rural  school 

buildings  in  the  United  States 200,000 

6.  Total  number  of  rural  teachers — just  half  of 

the  teaching  population  of  the  nation 300,000 

7.  Total  number  of  rural  school  supervisors  and 

county  superintendents 3,087 

8.  Negro  phase  of  the  rural  problem  (there  are 

12  million  negroes  in  the  United  States,  85 
per  cent  of  whom  live  on  the  land,  thus 
making  the  negro  problem  very  largely  a 
question  of  rural  welfare).  Number  of 
negro  children  of  school  age 2,000,000 

II.  Expenditure  for  Rural  Education. 
For  the  United  States  in  1912: 

1.  Expenditure  per  capita  per  city  school  child.  . .  .      $40.00 

2.  Expenditure  per  capita  per  rural  school  child 24.00 
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In  Missouri  in  1917: 

3.  Annual  expenditure  per  city  school  child $52.00 

4.  Annual  expenditure  per  rural  school  child 20.00 

5.  Investment  in  school  property  per  child  (urban).  123.00 

6.  Investment  in  school  property  per  child  (rural)..  25.00 

7.  Tax  rate  per  hundred  dollars  (urban) 1.24 

8.  Tax  rate  per  hundred  dollars  (rural) .62 

9.  Average  annual  salary  for  urban  teachers 800.00 

10.  Average  annual  salary  for  rural  teachers 356.00 

In  North  Carolina: 

11.  Average  annual  expenditure  per  urban  child.  . .  .        16.00 

12.  Average  annual  expenditure  per  rural  child 7.00 

III.  School  Term  and  Attendance. 

1.  The  average  urban  school  term  in  the  United 

States  is 184  days 

2.  The  average  rural  school  term  is 137     " 

(This  involves  a  loss  of  46  days  or  two  school  months  a 

year  for  rural  children,  making  a  total  of  16  months 
or  two  whole  years  during  the  elementary  course.  In 
other  words,  city  children  have  eight  years  of  elemen- 
tary schooling  while  the  country  children  with  poorer 
teachers  and  less  equipment  receive  but  six  years.) 

Attendance: 

1.  Average  daily  attendance  in  city  schools  is 

approximately 80  per  cent 

2.  Average  daily  attendance  in  rural  schools  is . .  65   "      " 

3.  The   Children's   Bureau   of   the   Department   of   Labor 

estimates  that  two  million  country  children  are  en- 
gaged in  farm  labor  to  their  injury.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  condition  is  compulsory  school  attendance. 

4.  All  states  now  have  compulsory  school  attendance  laws, 

but  in  ten  states  the  legal  term  is  less  than  five  months 
and  fourteen  states  excuse  children  for  trifling  causes. 
Practically  no  state  enforces  the  proper  attendance  of 
rural  school  children. 
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Rural  Illiteracy: 

Because  of  the  poor  attendance  and  inferiority  of  schools 
in  rural  districts,  illiteracy  is  tmce  as  great  in  rural 
districts  as  in  urban  territory,  and  three  times  as 
great  among  children  of  native-born  parents  as  among 
ghildren  of  foreign-born  parents. 

IV.  High  School  Opportunity  for  Country  Children. 

No  adequate  investigation  of  this  situation  has  been  made  yet 
but  a  partial  study  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1918  indi- 
cates that: 

1.  The  per  cent  of  all  urban  pupils  completing  the 

high  school  is 29  per  cent 

2.  The  per  cent  of  all  rural  pupils  completing  the 

high  school  is  but 5   "      " 

This  means  that  city  children  have  almost  six  times  the 
high  school  opportunity  of  country  children.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  country  children  never  go  further  than  the 
rural  school. 

In  the  United  States  in  General' 

Only  14  children  out  of  every  hundred  entering  the  first  grade 
complete  a  four-year  high  school  course.  But  the  situation  is 
encouraging  because  high  school  enrollment  in  the  United  States  is 
now  one  hundred  times  as  great  as  in  1870,  being  then  19,000  and 
now  (in  1920)  about  2,000,000  (L.  P.  Ayres). 

V.  Rural  Health. 

In  a  study  of  the  health  records  of  half  a  million  children, 
from  both  town  and  country,  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood,  of  Teachers' 
College,  found  that: 

Forty-eight  per  cent  of  country  children  have  defective  teeth 
but  only  thirty-three  per  cent  of  city  children  are  so  neglected. 
Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  country  children  have  had  tonsils  and 
twenty-three  per  cent  adenoids,  while  urban  figures  for  the  same 
handicaps  are  sixteen  per  cent  and  twelve  per  cent.  In  ear  defects 
country  children  are  four  times  worse  than  city  children,  while  eye 
defects  run  twenty-three  per  cent  for  rural  children  and  only  twelve 
per  cent  for  urban.     Even  breathing  defects  and  malnutrition  are 
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worse  in  the  country  than  in  the  city,  sixteen  per  cent  of  country 
children  being  improperly  fed  and  nourished,  while  only  seven  per 
cent  of  city  children  suffer  from  this  cause. 

Dr.  Wood  also  finds  that  the  death  rate  in  rural  areas  is  five 
times  as  high  as  in  New  York  City,  the  metropohs  of  the  nation. 
{See  Bulletin  on  "Health  Essentials  for  Rural  School  Children/'  pro- 
curable from  Dr.  Wood's  office.) 

These  facts  are  further  corroborated  by  the  findings  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  which  discovered,  after  making 
a  sanitary  survey  of  fifteen  rural  counties  in  different  states  that 
sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  water  supply  in  these  counties  was  con- 
taminated by  underground  drainage  from  barns  and  pig  pens,  and 
that  only  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  farm  houses  were  effectively 
screened  from  flies.  The  conclusion  of  this  survey  is  that  ''sanitary 
conditions  in  the  rural  districts  generally  of  the  United  States  are 
grossly  faulty  and  in  need  of  correction." — {See  "Rural  Sanitation," 
Bulletin  No.  94,  United  States  Public  Health  Service.) 

All  local  health  surveys  of  rural  counties  support  this  conten- 
tion, also,  and  point  to  the  superiority  of  urban  health  and  sani- 
tation as  compared  with  rural.  In  Renville  County,  Minnesota, 
for  example.  Miss  Amalia  M.  Bengtson,  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  at  Olivia,  found  4,095  defective  children,  or  81  per  cent 
defectiveness  in  a  rural  school  population  of  5,826  children.  The 
classified  types  and  percentages  of  this  defectiveness  as  revealed  by 
the  survey  were  as  follows: 

Malnutrition  (subnormal) 689 

Nervous  Disorder 671 

Eyes 1,397 

Nose 2,284 

Throat 1,705 

Teeth 2,361 

Skin 421 

Heart 14 

Lungs 2 

Neck  Glands 521 

Earaches 287 

Enlarged  Thyroid 81 

Blepharitis 200 
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VI.  Teaching  and  the  Rukal  Teaching  Situation. 

1.  Total  number  of  public  school  teachers  in  the 

United  States 600,000 

2.  Number  of  rural  teachers  in  one  and  two-teacher 

schools 300,000 

3.  Education  and  Professional  Preparation. 

(a)  Of  these  300,000  rural  teachers  50  per  cent,  or 

150,000  have  not  completed  a  four-year  high 
school. 

(b)  Ten  per  cent  or  30,000  have  finished  only  the 

seventh  or  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  school. 

(c)  One-third  or  about  100,000  have  had  no  profes- 

sional preparation  whatever. 

(d)  Less  than  two  per  cent  are  normal  school  grad- 

uates and  only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  have 
had  special  training. 

4.  Tenure. 

Three-tenths  of  all  rural  teachers,  or  about  90,000 
leave  the  field  annually  while  at  least  two-thirds 
remain  not  more  than  one  year  in  the  same  school. 

5.  Salary. 

Salaries  for  all  teachers  in  the  United  States  have  in- 
creased only  twelve  per  cent  in  the  last  three  years 
while  the  cost  of  living  has  more  than  doubled. 

The  average  annual  salary  for  all  elementary  teachers 
in  1918  was  only  $630.  For  rural  teachers  the 
average  is  less,  probably  about  $500. 

In  a  recent  study  (1919)  of  three  typical  counties  in 
every  state,  A.  O.  Neal  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion found  that  forty  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers 
in  the  United  States  receive  less  than  $600  per 
year;  24  per  cent  less  than  $500;  and  eleven  per 
cent  less  than  $400,  while  only  five  per  cent  receive 
$1,000  or  more. 

6.  Negro  Teachers. 

There  are  30,000  negro  teachers  in  the  United  States, 
half  of  whom  have  had  no  education  beyond  the 
sixth  grade  of  the  elementary  school. 
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The  average  yearly  salary  of  all  negro  teachers  in  rural 
schools  in  1916  was  $129  (See  Bulletin  1916,  No. 
38,  Bureau  of  Education.) 
7.  Teacher-Shortage. 

In  1918  Secretary  Hagill  of  the  National  Education 
Association  found  an  actual  shortage  of  35,000 
teachers,  with  65,000  teaching  positions  filled  by 
candidates  of  lower  quahfications  than  formerly. 

In  September,  1920,  the  Bureau  of  Education  reported 
an  actual  shortage  of  18,000  teachers  and  the  em- 
ployment of  about  40,000  unquaUfied  candidates. 

VIII.  Administration  and  Supervision. 

1.  State  Superintendents. 

In  31  states,  state  superintendents  are  elected  by  pop- 
ular vote.  In  9  states  they  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  in  8  states  appointed  by  the  state 
board  of  education. 

2.  County  Unit. 

The  county  unit  is  employed  in  twenty  states.  Of 
these  11  are  of  the  pure  county  type  and  9  of  the 
semi-county  type. 

3.  County  Superintendents. 

The  office  of  county  superintendent  is  established  in 
39  states.  In  29  states  these  officers  are  still 
politically  chosen,  and  their  average  salary  in  1917 
was  $1,375  as  compared  with  an  average  of  $2,360 
for  urban  superintendents. 

There  are  3,087  rural  superintendents  in  the  United 
States  including  2,820  county  superintendents, 
nineteen  per  cent  of  whom  are  women.  Each 
county  superintendent  supervises  an  average  of  132 
teachers  in  84  buildings,  scattered  over  an  average 
territory  of  555  square  miles;  eighty-two  per  cent 
of  all  county  superintendents  have  no  assistants. 

4.  Rural  Supervision. 

Technically  trained  rural  school  supervisors  are  em- 
ployed in  but  twelve  states,  namely,  the  New 
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England  states  and  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

Practically  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real 
rural  school  supervision  in  the  United  States. 
5.  Consolidation. 

There  are  now  about  10,500  consoHdated  schools  in 
the  United  States.  States  which  lead  in  this  move- 
ment are  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wash- 
ington and  Louisiana. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  that 
170,000  of  the  present  210,000  one-teacher  schools 
of  the  nation  can  ultimately  be  consolidated,  leav- 
ing only  40,000  schools  in  mountainous  and  sparsely 
settled  sections  where  the  plan  will  be  impractica- 
ble for  many  years. 

IX.  Remedy. 

The  remedy  for  the  above  inequalities  is  to  be  found  chiefly 
through  state  and  federal  aid  as  provided  in  the  Sterling- 
Towner  Bill  now  before  Congress. 


What  the  best  and  wisest  parent  wants  for  his  own  child,  that  must  be 
the  community  want  for  all  its  children.  Any  other  ideal  for  our  schools  is 
narrow  and  unlovely;   acted  upon,  it  destroys  our  democracy. — John  Dewey. 


In  general  the  community  should  insist  that  the  status  and  prospects  of 
young  persons  are  not  matters  which  can  be  left  to  the  haphazard  convenience 
of  individual  firms  or  of  closed  industrial  groups,  and  that  the  number  of  juven- 
iles employed,  the  proportion  they  bear  to  adults,  and  the  opportunities  afforded 
for  acquiring  some  remarkable  skill  for  the  future,  are  matters  which  concern 
the  public  welfare. — Janus,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  February,  1921. 


Child  Labor  Day — don't  forget  it!  Its  widespread  observance 
is  up  to  the  members  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
Write  to  the  home  office  for  suggestions.  We'll  help  you  make 
the  occasion  a  big  success  for  the  children  of  your  community. 

Sunday,  January  29,  for  churches  (January  28,  for  sjmagogues), 
January  30,  for  schools,  colleges  and  clubs. 


CHILD  LABOR  VERSUS  CHILDREN'S  WORK 


RAYMOND   G.  FULLER 


Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  the  rather  wide- 
spread notion  that  child  labor  reform  is  predicated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  children  should  have  no  work  whatever  to  do.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  the  belief  that  children  should  have  work  is 
responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  child  labor.  Though  much  has  been 
done  by  society  to  aboHsh  child  labor,  little  has  been  done  to  estab- 
lish children's  work  on  a  proper  basis.  Society  has  made  no  serious 
constructive  attack  on  the  children's  work  problem,  but  sooner  or 
later  we  must  come  to  grips  with  this  problem.  The  school  has 
not  done  its  part  toward  answering  the  true  needs  of  children; 
neither  has  the  home,  and  the  urban  home  is  under  a  heavy  handicap 
in  this  regard.  Instead  of  enough  children's  work  we  have  had 
too  much  child  labor.  As  part  of  the  solution  of  the  child  labor 
problem,  as  a  means  to  the  abolition  of  child  labor  and  the  breaking 
down  of  opposition  to  reform,  we  must  give  attention  to  the  work 
that  children  should  have  and  see  that  they  have  it.  To  establish 
children's  work  is  quite  as  important  as  to  establish  children's  play 
or  to  abolish  child  labor.     These  are  all  aspects  of  a  single  problem. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  supposed  values  of 
child  labor.  In  defence  of  it,  we  have  heard  the  assertion  that  it 
furnishes  training  in  the  sense  of  responsibiUty  and  in  the  habit 
of  thrift,  and  that  it  affords  the  discipline  of  seK-subordination  to 
unpleasant  tasks.  However,  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for 
developing  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  home  and  the  school — 
through  household  duties,  home-projects  under  school  auspices, 
schemes  of  self-government,  and  so  on.  The  same  is  true  of  thrifti- 
ness.  Moreover,  thrift  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  money,  and  the 
virtues  connected  with  it  may  be  developed  in  relation  to  school 
supplies,  home  possessions,  food,  and  clothes.  Child  laborers  have 
not  yet  been  shown  to  be  especially  thrifty  with  their  earnings. 
As  to  the  disciplinary  value  of  child  labor,  modern  psychology 
teaches  that  the  only  discipline  that  is  worth  while  is  that  which 
accords  with  the  child's  own  nature,  his  instincts  and  desires,  not 
aU  of  them,  of  course,  but  a  selected  few.     It  is  not  the  discipline 
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that  runs  counter  to.  his  nature,  resulting  in  nothing  more  than 
sullen  obedience  or  strained  submission.  This  latter  kind  weakens 
or  breaks  what  we  sometimes,  rather  inaccurately,  call  the  will. 
The  activity  that  develops  the  will  is  willing  activity.  Work  per- 
formed in  accordance  with  the  child's  own  purposes  and  desires  has 
far  more  disciplinary  value  than  drudgery. 

The  assertion,  which  is  not  infrequent,  that  doing  away  with 
child  labor  would  do  away  with  experiences  that  develop  vigor  of 
personality  and  strength  of  character,  that  it  would  make  children's 
lives  too  soft  and  easy,  might  be  answered  by  a  question,  why  child 
labor  for  some  children  and  not  for  others?  Parents  seldom  want 
their  own  children  to  be  child  laborers.  This  is  never  the  wish  of 
educated  and  well-to-do  parents.  Child  labor  reform  does  not 
seek  the  removal  of  obstacles  and  difficulties  from  the  lives  of 
children,  but  only  obstacles  to  development  and  achievement. 
There  is  nothing  prejudicial  or  weakening  to  character  in  suitable 
schooling,  suitable  play  or  suitable  work,  the  three  principal  sub- 
stitutes alike  for  child  labor  and  child  idleness;  these  on  the  con- 
trary challenge  and  exercise  and  discipline  all  the  growing  powers 
of  the  child,  leading  to  self-development,  self-control,  self-discovery, 
self-confidence,  and  the  fulness  of  self -hood. 

Psychologically,  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  child  labor 
is  unmotivated  activity — or  activity  motivated  from  without  rather 
than  from  within.  Some  forms  of  activity  involved  even  in  school 
work  may  be  described  as  child  labor.  They  are  beyond  the  child's 
needs,  that  is  to  say,  beyond  his  powers,  except  as  they  are  exter- 
nally motivated  or  artificially  forced.  They  may  run  directly 
counter  to  his  needs;  for  instance,  his  need  of  free  bodily  movement 
or  his  need  of  interesting  occupation.  Child  labor  in  the  schools  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  child  labor  in  industry  and  agriculture  and 
on  the  streets.  Child  labor  out  of  school  is  often  entered  upon  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  child  labor  in  school.  Schooling  must  be 
somehow  reconciled  both  with  what  goes  on  inside  the  child  and 
with  what  goes  on  outside  the  school  if  it  is  not  to  be  child  labor. 

The  criteria  of  children's  work  are  numerous.  We  shall  men- 
tion only  five:  (1)  Children's  work  leaves  plenty  of  time  for  school- 
ing and  for  play.  (2)  It  is  performed  in  suitable  places.  (3)  Child- 
ren's work  is  of  a  kind  that  not  only  is  not  injurious  but  is  positively 
favorable  to  physical  and  to  mental  development  and  health.  (4)  It 
is  educational  in  the  sense  that  has  to  do  with  one's  accumulating 
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fund  of  knowledge  (as  well  as  with  the  educative  process  and  mental 
power).  (5)  Children's  work  is  supervised  work.  The  supervision 
may  be  slight,  but  it  is  there,  and  it  is  always  in  the  interest  of  the 
child  himself. 

In  distinguishing  between  child  labor  and  children's  work, 
very  definite  psychological  facts  and  principles  are  available  for 
guidance  and  aid.  This  from  John  Dewey  is  suggestive:  'To 
confine  the  growing  child  to  the  same  kind  of  muscular  activity  is 
harmful  both  physically  and  mentally;  to  keep  on  growing,  he 
must  have  work  that  exercises  his  whole  body,  which  presents  new 
problems,  which  teaches  him  new  things,  and  thus  develops  his 
powers  of  reasoning  and  judgment.  Any  manual  labor  ceases  to 
be  educative  the  moment  it  becomes  thoroughly  familiar  and  auto- 
matic." Child  labor  is  child  labor  partly  because  it  is  not  educa- 
tive in  this  psychological  sense.  It  does  not  give  the  child  exper- 
ience in  solving  problems  and  coming  oif  well  from  situations;  it 
does  not,  in  other  words,  develop  intelligence. 

To  illustrate  further  the  educative  possibilities  of  work  in  con- 
trast with  conditions  characteristic  of  child  labor,  let  us  take  the 
situation  of  the  children  of  tenant  farmers  as  Charles  E.  Gibbons 
found  it  in  Tennessee.  'The  kinds  of  work  the  children  are  called 
upon  to  do  in  the  one-crop  sections  is  not  training  them  to  be  any 
better  farmers  than  their  parents.  It  is  mere  drudgery  and  wholly 
uneducational.  It  does  not  teach  them  thrift  and  economy,  for 
the  parents,  as  a  rule,  get  all  the  returns  from  their  labor;  in  fact, 
their  labor  is  simply  a  'board  and  keep'  proposition.  Out  of  112 
tenant  parents  in  Tennessee  only  18  reported  their  children  owning 
anything,  such  as  a  pig,  calf,  acre  of  corn,  cotton,  etc.,  and  receiv- 
ing the  profits  therefrom.  There  is  nothing  in  this  drudgery  that 
centers  interest  in  the  farm."  Farm  work  is  not  drudgery  to  child- 
ren if  it  be  work  in  which  an  intelligent  interest  has  been  developed 
through  agricultural  clubs  or  through  schools  related  to  rural  life; 
but  it  is  drudgery  and  it  is  child  labor  when  it  is  meaningless  labor, 
or  forced  labor,  or  in  any  way  excessive. 

Uninteresting  work  is  fatiguing  work.  "A  man  with  no  in- 
terest is  rapidly  fatigued,"  said  Galton;  and  so  is  a  boy.  A  boy 
can  do  more  work  with  less  fatigue  and  injury  if  it  possesses  that 
element  of  interest  which  is  characteristic  of  children's  work.  Work 
in  which  the  movements  themselves  rather  than  the  thing  to  be  done 
require  attention,  in  which  the  action  springs  from  the  mind  of 
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another  or  from  external  compulsion  rather  than  spontaneously  and 
purposively  from  the  mind  of  the  doer,  causes  a  large  nervous  ex- 
penditure for  a  small  muscular  result  and  tends  toward  excessive 
fatigue.  O'Shea  remarks:  '^Observe  a  boy  at  play  and  at  work. 
The  play  may  really  be  harder  in  the  sense  that  more  gross  energy 
may  be  expended  and  more  difficult  movements  are  performed,  but 
yet  he  is  really  less  fatigued  over  the  heavier  than  the  lighter  task." 
The  difference  is  one  of  interest,  and  it  is  interest  that  levels  the 
distinction  between  play  and  the  work  that  is  not  drudgery.  In- 
terest is  fundamental  not  only  to  play  and  to  children's  work,  but 
to  the  learning  process,  regard  for  which  is  one  of  the  criteria  of 
children's  work.  Woodworth  says  that  a  trade  or  profession  ^'can- 
not be  learned  without  getting  interested  in  it  directly  and  on  its 
own  account." 

Dewey  shows  the  relative  value  of  the  school  and  of  work  in 
a  store  in  furthering  the  education  process:  'The  grocer's  boy 
knows  what  a  peck  is  because  he  has  used  it  to  measure  things  with, 
but  since  his  stock  of  knowledge  is  not  increased  as  he  goes  on 
measuring  out  peck  after  peck,  the  point  is  soon  reached  where  intel- 
lectual discovery  ends  and  mere  performance  of  a  task  takes  its 
place.  This  is  the  point  where  the  school  can  see  that  the  pupil's 
intellectual  growth  continues;  while  the  activity  of  the  mere  worker 
who  is  doing  the  thing  for  its  immediate  practical  use  becomes 
mechanical.  The  school  says  the  pupil  has  had  enough  of  this  par- 
ticular experience;  he  knows  how  to  do  this  thing  when  he  needs 
to  and  he  has  understood  the  principles  or  facts  which  it  illustrates; 
it  is  time  he  moved  on  to  other  experiences  which  will  teach  him 
other  values  and  facts.  When  the  pupil  has  learned  how  to  fol- 
low a  receipt,  how  to  handle  foodstuffs,  and  use  the  stove,  he  does 
not  go  on  repeating  the  same  elementary  steps;  he  begins  to  extend 
his  work  to  take  in  the  larger  aspects  of  cooking.  The  educative 
value  of  the  cooking  lessons  continues  because  he  is  now  studying 
questions  of  food  values,  menus,  the  cost  of  food,  and  the  chem- 
istry of  food  stuffs,  and  cooking.  The  kitchen  becomes  a  labora- 
tory for  the  study  of  a  fundamental  factor  in  human  life." 

Almost  nobody  believes  in  child  labor,  and  almost  everybody 
believes  in  children's  work.  Mere  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a 
difference  between  the  two  exists — and  that  is  by  no  means  univer- 
sal among  parents  and  citizens — is  not,  however,  the  whole  end  of 
the  difficulty.      It  must  be  understood  wherein  they  differ,  how 
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they  differ.  As  the  data  of  scientific  research  accumulate,  we  must 
in  course  of  time  set  up  for  the  guidance  of  parents,  schoolmen,  and 
administrators  of  the  law,  clearer  standards  of  what  constitutes 
children's  work  as  distinguished  from  child  labor.  We  are  setting 
up  standards  of  physical  fitness  for  children  entering  industry  and 
are  thinking  a  little  about  setting  up  standards  of  mental  fitness. 
We  are  measuring  children  with  reference  to  their  fitness  to  go  to 
work,  but  we  ought  also  to  measure  work  with  reference  to  its  fit- 
ness for  children.  We  ought  to  know  very  precisely  what  kinds 
of  work  are  especially  suitable  for  boys  and  girls  in  their  various 
stages  of  development.  This,  to  an  extent,  Vocational  Guidance 
is  attempting  to  do;  but,  important  as  it  is  to  distinguish  between 
suitable  and  unsuitable  jobs,  this  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as 
to  distinguish  between  suitable  and  unsuitable  work.  The  latter 
distinction  will  serve  in  making  the  former,  but  it  has  to  do  with 
the  child's  work  needs,  rather  than  his  vocational  needs.  The  work 
needs  are  psychological  rather  than  sociological.  What  they  are 
exactly  and  how  they  are  best  and  most  fully  to  be  met  are  ques- 
tions calling  for  knowledge  far  beyond  that  represented  in  the  child 
psychology  and  the  educational  practice  of  the  present  day. 

That  children  have  work  impulses  and  needs  as  well  as  play 
impulses  and  needs,  and  that  they  should  have  the  experience  and 
discipline  of  suitable  work  activities,  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  The 
public  school  has  a  responsibility  not  only  for  the  formal  schooling 
of  children  and  for  the  enrichment  of  their  play  life,  but  also  for 
the  enrichment  and  partial  guidance  of  their  work  life.  They  should 
educate  not  only  through  work  but /or  work;  and  not  only  for  adult 
work,  but  for  children's  work.  The  schools  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize their  proper  relation  to  work  activities  outside  the  school. 
Some  of  them  are  allowing  credit  for  milking  the  cow,  caring  for 
the  horse,  splitting  kindling-wood,  sweeping  and  dusting  the  house, 
and  caring  for  the  baby.  But  merely  to  give  credit  for  the  per- 
formance of  home  tasks  and  duties  is  not  enough.  Children  should 
be  helped  in  school  to  a  more  efficient  and  intelligent  usefulness  in 
the  home.  Meriam,  writing  of  the  relation  of  the  school  to  home 
life  says:  "Boys  and  girls  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  at  home  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  what  to  do.  .  .  .  Every  boy  should  have 
some  sort  of  shop  at  home,  which  may  be  equipped  very  meagerly 
at  first;  it  will  be  better  equipped  when  its  value  is  discovered.  The 
girl  does  not  call  for  a  special  space  called  a  shop;  the  whole  house 
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is  hers.  Knowledge,  direction,  and  encouragement  to  make  things 
useful  or  artistic,  or  both,  are  needed;  there  is  scarcely  a  home 
which  does  not  need  this  constructive  work  on  the  part  of  the  child- 
ren. To  instruct  children  in  handwork,  not  as  a  school  exercise, 
but  as  an  occupation  that  should  have  a  large  place  in  the  home, 
is  the  opportunity  and  the  obligation  of  the  schools." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  vocational  training  and  part- 
time  schools  are  so  often  recommended  and  urged  with  too  little 
thought  of  their  developmental  value,  their  effect  on  the  child. 
Our  vocational  education  suffers  from  the  pressure  and  domination 
of  the  industrial  institution;  and  the  industrial  institution  does 
not  exist  for  the  satisfaction  of  children's  needs.  Says  Helen  Marot : 
"The  institution  of  industry  rather  than  institution  of  education, 
dominates  thought  in  industrial  education  courses.  It  is  the  insti- 
tution of  industry  as  it  has  affected  the  life  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  which  has  inhibited  educational  thought  in  conjunction 
with  schemes  for  industrial  schools.  No  established  system  of 
education  or  none  proposed  is  more  circumscribed  by  institutional- 
ized thought  than  the  vocational  and  industrial  school  movement.'' 
The  vocational  education  of  today  is  almost  as  far  from  meeting 
the  needs  of  children,  as  children,  as  the  older  traditional  education. 
Just  as  the  latter  has  overemphasized  subjects,  to  the  neglect  of 
child  nature,  so  the  former  is  now  overemphasizing  vocations.  In 
both  the  traditional  and  the  vocational  curriculum,  the  content  of 
the  whole  is  divided,  subdivided,  and  parcelled  out  according  to 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  child's  ability  at  his  age;  that  is,  the 
starting  point  is  the  subject  or  the  vocation  itself,  not  the  child. 
Growth,  however,  is  the  really  important  consideration.  The 
vocational  curriculum  has  the  advantage  in  that  it  involves  more 
action,  especially  action  of  body  and  mind  together,  and  that  it 
also  makes  the  appeal  of  the  concrete  and  practical. 

In  considering  the  true  work  needs  of  children,  we  have  to 
consider  the  child,  not  industry  or  production,  and  not  the  economic 
condition  of  parents;  and  the  responsibility  of  the  schools  in  regard 
to  children's  work  will  not  and  cannot  be  met  by  any  method  which 
fails  to  emphasize  first  and  all  the  time  the  growth,  development, 
and  education  of  the  child  himself. 


If  we  do  not  give  children  our  best  in  their  childhood  they  will  give  us  their 
worst  in  their  adulthood. 


Dictum 
I  am  against  child  labor. 

It  isn't  so  much  that  the  employment  of  children 

In  our  factories  and  institutions 

Robs  them  of  their  youth, 

Prevents  their  education, 

Destroys  their  health 

And  encourages  their  parents  in  idleness  and  vice; 

It  is  rather 

That  the  neighborhood  newsdealer 

Sometimes  during  a  rush 

Enlists  the  services  of  his  ten-year-old  son  . 

In  sorting  the  papers  and  magazines 

For  delivery, 

With  the  result  that  a  customer 

Who  cannot  face  the  day  without  having  read  The  World 

Wakens  up  to  the  headlines  of  The  Times 

And  that  The  National  Geographic  Magazine 

Is  frequently  left  at  the  door 

Instead  of  The  Smart  Set. 

I  am  against  child  labor. 

— Baird  Leonard  in  New  York  Telegraph. 


A  young  negro  was  asked  where  he  came  from.     He  drew  him- 
self up  proudly. 

"I'm  from  the  first  state  in  the  Union,  sah." 

"New  York?" 

"No  sah,  Alabama,  sah." 

"But  Alabama  isn't  the  first  state  in  the  Union." 

"Alphabetically  speaking,  sah,  alphabetically  speaking." 

— Sunday  School  Advocate. 
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Jimmy  Quigg,  Office  Boy.      Harold  S.  Latham.      Illustrated  by  Edward  C. 
Caswell.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  pragmatic  test  (and  what  is  a  better  method  of  criticism?)  was  applied 
to  "Jimmy  Quigg,  Office  Boy."  We  tried  it  on  three  boys  and  two  girls,  and 
the  report  in  each  case  was  favorable.  In  two  instances  (one  boy  and  one 
girl)  it  was  enthusiastic.  We  are  rather  struck  with  the  discovery  of  a  boys' 
book  that  appeals  to  "real  boys"  and  also  to  girls — "real  girls"  should  we  say? 
We  were  even  more  impressed  with  the  fact  that  this  boy's  book — we  read  it 
ourseK — seems  rather  to  enforce  an  ideal  than  to  point  a  moral.  In  the  juvenile 
field  it  corresponds  to  the  problem  novel,  dealing  with  character  and  conduct 
from  the  juvenile  standpoint.  No  mean  achievement.  Yet  it  contains  plenty 
of  action — there's  something  doing  all  the  while  and  some  of  it  is  exciting. 
Especially  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  Jimmy  Quigg  does  not  become  President 
of  the  United  States,  at  least  not  in  the  book.  We  have  a  prejudice,  by  the 
way,  against  boys'  books  that  inculcate  the  idea  that  the  road  to  success  hes 
through  becoming  an  office  boy  or  a  newsboy.  Statistically  this  idea  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  facts.  We  wish  Mr.  Latham  would  write  a  book,  from  the 
boys'  own  standpoint,  on  the  problem  of  premature  abandonment  of  school. 


No  one  could  do  it  better. 


R.  G.  F. 


Games  for  Children's  Development. 
The  McCann  Co. 


Hilda  A.  Wrightson.      New  York: 


This  is  an  excellent  handbook,  especially  suited  for  teachers  and  others 
dealing  with  subnormals.  But,  as  Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard  says  in  his  Introduction, 
"Inasmuch  as  normal  children  are  much  like  feeble-minded  children  of  the 
same  mental  age,  though  with  more  spontaneity,  it  is  clear  that  these  games 
will  be  of  equal  value  to  young  normal  children  and  will  have  great  value  in 
helping  them  to  develop  their  latent  powers  and  to  work  off  their  natural  energy 
in  profitable  ways." 


Introduction  to  Rural  Sociology. 
ton  and  Company. 


Paul  L.  Vogt.     New  York:   D.  Apple- 


An  exhaustive  textbook,  written  by  a  man  who  knows, 
physical  and  economic  basis  of  rural  social  hfe. 
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A  NEGLECTED  FORM  OF  CHILD  LABOR 


In  spite  of  all  the  progress  that  has  come  during  the  campaign 
of  the  last  fifteen  years  to  improve  conditions  of  industrial  child 
labor,  there  has  remained  one  wall  of  opposition  which  as  yet  has 
hardly  been  dented.  Public  sentiment  has  demanded  legislative 
regulation  of  the  age  at  which  children  may  begin  work  in  fac- 
tories and  workshops,  the  number  of  hours  they  may  be  employed, 
the  kind  of  work  they  may  do,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  may  work.  But  legislation  cannot  be  secured  nor,  a  prere- 
quisite, can  public  sentiment  be  aroused  for  the  protection  of  the 
children  on  our  streets. 

It  is  not  that  study  of  this  phase  of  child  labor  has  been  neg- 
lected. In  cities  and  in  towns  all  over  the  country  the  newsboys 
and  the  bootblacks  and  the  messengers  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  inquiries  by  agencies  of  various  kinds — social,  edu- 
cational, and  civic.  But  unfortxmately  it  has  been  difficult  to  secure 
wide  publicity  for  these  studies,  and  interest  in  them  dies  before 
they  have  borne  fruit. 

In  this  number  of  the  American  Child  are  described  two  street 
trade  studies — one,  an  individual  study  of  newsboys  in  Birming- 
ham made  by  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Child  Welfare; 
the  other  a  study  in  Dallas,  Texas,  made  by  the  Civic  Federation. 
The  findings  of  these  two  studies  are  striking — but  more  striking 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  practically  a  repetition  of  the  facts  revealed 
in  other  studies.  In  no  less  than  twenty-five  cities  and  towns, 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  followed  up  children 
engaged  in  street  trades  and  in  each  city  without  exception  has 
foimd  among  them  the  same  tendency  to  delinquency  to  poor 
school  work  and  to  be  influenced  by  unwholesome  surroundings. 
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We  hear  frequently  of  the  millionaire  who  started  life  as  a 
newsboy — but  silent  are  the  countless  number  who  started  in  the 
same  way  but  whose  lives  have  been  failures.  More  frequent 
than  the  millionaire  as  the  adult  of  the  newsboy  is  the  man  whose 
ambition  was  thwarted  when  a  boy  and  whose  life  has  been  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  education,  physical  hardships  and  unwhole- 
some pleasures  that  street  work  involves. 

These  children  must  be  given  a  fair  chance.  They  must  be 
insured  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  normal  childhood — and  this 
means  protective  legislation. 
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WELFARE  FIELD 


Report  of  the  Annual  Christmas  Conference  of  Child  Welfare  Work- 
ers of  New  England  and  North  Atlantic  States 

The  Annual  Christmas  Conference  of  Child  Welfare  Workers  of 
New  England  and  the  North  Atlantic  States  was  held  in  the  Russell 
Sage  Building,  New  York  City,  December  28th  and  29th. 

This  Conference  has  grown  from  a  group  of  a  dozen  persons 
who  first  met  in  1912  to  over  a  hundred.  The  original  purpose  has 
been  held  strictly  in  mind  from  the  beginning,  namely:  To  discuss 
frankly  and  honestly  the  various  practical  problems  of  child  welfare 
agencies.  The  Conference  has  never  permitted  the  reading  of  for- 
mal papers.  Each  session  has  taken  some  practical  problem  for 
discussion  under  the  leadership  of  a  chairman  especially  familiar 
with  that  problem.  The  program  of  last  December  had  two  main 
questions : 

First:  What  are  some  of  our  failures  and  how  can  we  turn  failures 
into  successes  in  our  child  welfare  work?  The  special  fields  touched  upon 
were:  (1)  The  relation  between  welfare  work  for  families  and  for  children. 
(2)  The  relation  between  the  care  of  dependent  children  and  protective 
agencies.  (3)  The  inter-relations  of  a  child-placing  agency  and  the  foster 
families  in  which  the  children  are  placed.  (4)  The  best  kind  of  service 
which  can  be  rendered  to  children  by  institutions  and  foster  family  care. 
(5)  The  Hght  which  the  experience  of  a  child  welfare  agency  may  throw 
upon  the  perplexing  problems  of  wholesome  family  life,  divorce,  illegiti- 
macy, etc. 

The  dominating  spirit  of  these  discussions  was  one  of  unusual 
hmnihty  and  earnest  inquiry  as  to  more  efficient  means  by  which 
progress  can  be  made.  There  was  no  echo  even  of  the  old  acri- 
monious claims  of  institutions  versus  family  care.  The  old  question 
put  by  Pontius  Pilate  to  the  Nazarene  might  sum  up  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  discussion  "What  is  truth?" 
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The  second  question  was  developed  at  a  dinner  meeting,  namely: 
What  are  some  of  the  most  significant  forward  steps  which  have 
been  made  or  are  being  made  in  the  child  welfare  field? 

The  specific  answers  given  to  this  question  were: 

(1)  The  program  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  for  studying  the  methods 
for  the  prevention  of  delinqliency.  This  program  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Barry  C.  Smith,  General  Director  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund.  The  pro- 
gi'am  includes: 

(a)  A  five-year  maintenance  of  a  clinic  for  the  study  and  guidance  of 
children  in  New  York  City.  A  connection  is  being  made  with  at  least 
five  public  schools  as  a  source  of  behavior  problems  for  such  clinical  study 
and  advice. 

(6)  The  granting  of  ten  fellowships  yearly  for  the  next  five  years  to 
experienced  and  promising  persons  in  the  juvenile  courts,  schools,  and 
other  forms  of  social  welfare,  to  study  in  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  and  the  above-mentioned  clinic. 

(c)  The  partial  maintenance  of  three-year  demonstrations  of  visiting 
teacher  work  in  at  least  ten  new  communities  a  year  for  three  years. 

(d)  A  field  work  psychiatric  clinic  service  for  at  least  ten  juvenile 
courts  and  other  local  communities  yearly  for  the  next  five  years. 

(e)  A  publicity  service  which  will  make  the  results  of  all  the  above 
studies  and  demonstrations  available  to  the  maximum  number  of  teachers 
and  child  welfare  workers  throughout  the  country. 

(2)  Mr.  Homer  Folks  also  explained  in  detail  the  plans  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  to  study  the  results  of  twenty-three  years  of 
placing  children  in  foster  homes  by  the  Association. 

(3)  Mr.  C.  C.  Carstens  described  (o)  studies  of  intake  of  dependent 
children  in  selected  counties  in  Illinois;  (6)  the  problem  of  child  protec- 
tion in  selected  counties  in  New  York  State;  (c)  the  results  of  efforts  to 
readjust  neglected  children  to  the  families  from  which  they  had  been  for- 
merly taken  in  Massachusetts. 

(4)  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart  described  the  forward  steps  taken  by  the 
American  Prison  Association  in  connection  with  the  National  Association 
for  the  study  of  truant,  neglected,  and  dehnquent  children. 

With  the  formation  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  in  1921  the 
recent  Conference  in  New  York  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  this 
League.  A  similar  Conference  under  the  League  auspices  was  held 
in  Chicago  with  an  attendance  of  over  a  hundred  on  January  26th 
and  27th.  A  third  local  Conference  is  already  planned  to  be  held 
in  the  South  during  the  month  of  March. 

Henry  W.  Thurston. 
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Illiteracy  in  the  United  States 

The  United  States  has  by  no  means  solved  its  iUiteracy  prob- 
lem. According  to  the  1920  Census  there  are  4,931,905  illiterates 
over  ten  years  of  age  in  the  United  States  exclusive  of  its  outl5dng 
possessions.  This  means  that  6.0  per  cent  of  our  population  are 
unable  to  write  not  only  in  English  but  in  any  language.  However 
we  may  feel  slightly  encouraged  when  we  consider  that  there  are 
584,258  fewer  ilhterates  now  than  in  1910  despite  an  increase  of 
13,738,354  in  our  total  population. 

The  Southern  States  show  the  most  notable  reduction  in  illiter- 
acy due  largely  to  the  great  improvement  in  their  school  and  child 
labor  laws  during  the  last  decade.  Georgia,  for  example,  has  328,838 
illiterates,  but  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  15.3  as  compared  with 
20.7  in  1910.  Alabama  has  reduced  its  illiteracy  from  22.9  per 
cent  in  1910  to  16.1  per  cent  in  1920;  Louisiana  from  29.0  to  21.9; 
Mississippi  from  22.4  to  17.1;  South  Carolina  from  25.7  to  18.1  and 
North  Carohna  from  18.5  to  13.1. 

But  while  this  section  of  the  country  has  progressed,  other 
sections  have  not  been  so  successful.  The  1920  Census  lists  35.8 
per  cent  of  the  ilhterates  as  foreign  born  in  comparison  with  a 
percentage  of  29.9  in  1910.  Connecticut  which  has  a  large  immi- 
grant population  is  the  only  state  to  show  a  greater  percentage  of 
illiteracy  now  than  in  1910 — its  total  percentage  increasing  from 
6.0  to  6.2  with  an  increase  of  13,929  in  the  number  of  its  foreign 
born  ilhterates.  New  Jersey,  which  is  also  a  great  immigrant  cen- 
ter, although  its  total  percentage  of  iUiteracy  has  decreased,  has 
18,044  more  foreign  born  ilhterates  now  than  in  1910,  and  similar 
conditions  exist  in  New  York,  Ilhnois  and  Massachusetts. 

But  we  cannot  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  negroes  and  the  foreign 
bom.  25.2  per  cent  of  the  ilhterates  in  this  country  today  are 
native  whites.  In  Kentucky  there  are  112,206  native  white  ilht- 
erates, far  outnumbering  the  2,244  foreign  born  and  the  40,548 
negroes.  Tennessee  has  101,809  native  white  illiterates  as  com- 
pared with  1,263  foreign  born  and  79,532  negroes;  and  West  Vir- 
ginia has  44,324  native  white  illiterates  and  only  14,548  foreign 
born  and  10,513  negroes. 

The  total  annual  appropriation  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
$5,686,005,706.  Of  this  only  .13  of  1  per  cent  is  devoted  to  public 
education.     If  the  United  States  is  to  live  down  its  reputation  as 
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one  of  the  most  illiterate  of  the  greater  nations,  it  must  materially 
increase  its  appropriations  for  educational  purposes. 


Reversion  to  Illiteracy 

A  newspaper  in  Durham,  North  Carolina,  comments  on  the 
fact  that,  although  the  school  enrollment  is  greater  this  year  than 
ever  before,  a  larger  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  are 
at  work  than  in  anj^  other  city  of  the  state.  'The  great  majority 
of  this  class  go  to  work  in  the  mills  and  factories  as  soon  as  they  are 
allowed  to  by  the  child  labor  laws."  This  means  at  14  years,  for  the 
child  labor  law  of  North  Carolina  permits  children  to  work  at  that 
age  and  the  compulsory  attendance  law  does  not  require  attendance 
beyond  that  age,  regardless  of  the  school  grade  completed.  The 
result  is  that  many  children  are  leaving  school  for  work  with  a  very 
flimsy  educational  equipment.  "The  largest  classes,"  the  news- 
paper continues,  "are  in  the  lower  grades,  while  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  are  small."  A  third  or  fourth  grade  education  hardly  teaches 
the  child  to  read  and  write — it  gives  him  no  practical  work,  no  back- 
ground, nothing  that  enables  him  to  do  more  than  unskilled  routine 
work.  The  child  with  such  an  educational  handicap  can  seldom 
advance — he  is  doomed  to  a  blind-alley  job.  The  director  of  work 
for  native-born  illiterates  in  one  of  the  southern  states  says  that 
third  and  fourth  graders  are  apt  to  "revert  to  illiteracy."  She 
has  found  that  many  of  the  adults  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact, 
though  now  totally  illiterate,  have  had  three  or  four  years  at  school 
some  time  in  the  past.  This  is  a  strong  argument  for  basing  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws  not  on  age  but  on  achievement.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  "grade,"  though  at  present  this  is  our  only 
measure  for  educational  progress.  It  is  necessary  to  prevent  child- 
ren from  going  to  work  not  only  until  they  are  physically  qualified 
but  until  they  are  educationally  qualified.  A  child  of  fourteen  who 
has  not  completed  at  least  the  sixth  grade,  preferably  the  eighth,  is 
not  qualified,  and  belongs  in  school. 


1920  Census  Figures  Regarding  School  Attendance 

The  figures  of  the  Census  with  regard  to  school  attendance  are 
equally  significant.      Of  the  19,161,319  children  7  to  15  years  of 
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age  reported,  2,259,312  (11.8  per  cent)  are  not  attending  school. 
The  percentage  for  the  7  to  13  year  group  is  9.68  and  for  the  14  to 
15  year  group  20.03.  The  state  with  the  highest  percentage  of 
attendance  of  the  7  to  13  year  group  is  Massachusetts  and  of  the 
14  to  15  year  group,  Utah.  Those  with  the  lowest  percentage  are 
Kentucky  and  Rhode  Island,  respectively.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Census  inquiry  as  to  school  attendance  was  merely 
as  to  whether  the  person  enumerated  had  attended  school,  college 
or  any  kind  of  educational  institution  at  any  time  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1919,  and  the  census  date,  January  1,  1920.  This  would 
include  children  who  had  enrolled  but  had  dropped  out  in  the  three 
month  period  between  September  and  January,  and  would  likewise 
include  children  who,  according  to  the  usual  definition,  had  "left 
school,"  but  who  were  in  attendance  at  part-time  classes,  evening 
school,  etc.  Although  the  percentage  of  non-attendance  is  start- 
ling, it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  there  is  an  increase  of  4.26  per 
cent  over  1919  for  the  7  to  13  year  group  and  4.99  per  cent  for  the 
14  to  15  year  group. 


Better  Attendance  in  Delaware  Schools  ' 

Not  only  was  "American  Education  Week"  observed  in  Dela- 
ware but  it  was  preceded  by  a  "School  Attendance  Week."  In  his 
proclamation  naming  this  week  Governor  Denney  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  white  pupils  and 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  colored  pupils  in  the  rural  schools  were 
failing  in  promotion  and  added:  "The  chief  reason  why  these  pupils 
failed  in  promotion  is  that  they  attended  school  for  so  brief  a  period 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  advance  them  with  the 
other  pupils  into  the  higher  grade."  The  Bureau  of  Education  of 
the  Service  Citizens  of  Delaware  contributed  to  the  success  of  this 
week  by  preparing  and  giving  to  the  public  up-to-date  information 
with  regard  to  attendance  gathered  by  them  on  the  individual  pupil 
enrollment  cards  now  in  use  in  the  schools  throughout  the  state. 
Many  interesting  facts  were  revealed  among  which  the  following  are 
the  most  significant: 

1.  Colored  schools  have  a  larger  percentage  of  absences  than 
white  schools,  and  also  a  larger  percentage  of  failures  of  promotion. 
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2.  One-teacher  schools  have  a  larger  percentage  of  failures  of 
promotion  than  graded  schools,  although  there  are  some  striking 
examples  to  the  contrary. 

3.  Irrespective  of  other  factors,  such  as  type  of  school  and  of 
race,  the  boys  have  a  larger  percentage  of  absences  than  the  girls 
and  a  larger  percentage  of  failures  to  advance. 

4.  Children  of  farmers,  whether  owners,  tenants  or  laborers, 
have  a  larger  percentage  of  absence  than  town  residents,  and  child- 
ren of  farm  tenants  are  at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  children  of 
farm  owners  or  farm  employees. 

5.  The  first  cause  operating  to  keep  the  students  away  from 
school  were,  in  their  order  of  importance:  illness,  agricultural 
work,  other  work,  parental  indifference,  late  enrollment,  weather 
and  out  of  town. 

6.  These  various  causes  did  not  all  operate  constantly  through- 
out the  year.  Agricultural  work  was  heavy  in  September,  October, 
April,  May  and  June.  The  most  constant  of  all  causes  was  illness, 
which  was  the  shghtest  in  September,  with  3.2  per  cent,  and  heaviest 
in  February,  with  9.5  per  cent.  Parental  indifference  was  lightest 
in  October,  occasioning  but  .8  per  cent,  and  heaviest  in  May  and 
June,  occasioning  3.4  per  cent  of  absences. 

7.  The  percentage  of  absence  also  varied  with  the  type  of  school 
attended.  The  heaviest  absence  percentage  occurred  in  the  single- 
teacher  schools,  where  one-fourth  of  all  the  days  the  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  school  during  the  year  was  absence  and  three-fourths 
only  was  attendance. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  They  are  a  striking  confirma- 
tion— or  more  correctly,  a  repetition — of  what  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  has  found  in  its  studies  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  campaign  for  better  child  labor  and  compulsory 
school  attendance  laws  for  more  strict  enforcement  of  such  laws, 
for  improved  schools,  and  for  more  adequate  health  protection 
cannot  be  allowed  to  weaken  until  such  conditions  as  the  above 
cease  to  exist. 


Non-Promotion  and  School-Leaving  in  Toledo 

A  recent  study  of  non-promotion,  made  by  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Consumers'  League,  revealed  the  fact  that  one  child  in  every  six 
fails  of  promotion,  and  that  there  is  wide  variation  in  the  percentage 
of  children  failing  in  the  different  schools  and  even  in  different 
grades  of  the  same  school.  The  report  recommends  that  a  detailed 
study  be  made  of  the  causes  for  non-promotion  and  for  the  strik- 
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ing  decrease  in  enrollment  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  grade;  that 
an  attempt  be  made  to  establish  more  definite  standards  for  rating 
scholarship;  that  promotion  periods  be  shorter.  It  also  recom- 
mends several  changes  in  school  administration  destined  to  increase 
the  interest  of  the  child  in  his  work,  thus  eliminating  one  cause  for 
non-promotion.  These  recommendations  include  the  adoption  of 
the  junior  high  school  form  of  organization;  the  employment  of 
more  men  teachers  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school; 
the  employment  of  special  teachers  for  children  who  have  fallen 
behind  in  their  work;  the  employment  of  visiting  teachers;  greater 
use  of  public  hbraries,  the  Museum  of  Art,  and  other  educational 
facilities  which  the  city  affords.  All  of  these  changes,  it  believes, 
will  be  facilitated  by  the  creation  of  a  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau 
which  would  serve  as  a  Child  Study  Laboratory,  and  include  also 
in  its  duties  the  enforcement  of  the  attendance  law,  the  issuance 
of  work  permits  and  statistical  work. 

Of  even  greater  interest  is  a  study  of  children  who  leave  school  for 
work  made  jointly  by  the  committee  on  Women  and  Children  in  In- 
dustry of  the  Toledo  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  for  National 
Defense  and  the  Toledo  Consumers'  League.  This  report  was  based 
on  an  intensive  study  of  329  children  out  of  a  total  of  3,227  who 
received  work  permits  between  1915  and  1917.  Among  the  striking 
facts  regarding  working  children  brought  out  are  the  following: 
92  per  cent  were  retarded  in  school  (38  per  cent  for  more  than  three 
years) ;  financial  need  and  indifference  are  the  most  frequent  causes 
for  school  leaving,  each  being  responsible  for  about  50  per  cent; 
most  of  the  children  have  held  more  than  one  job  since  leaving 
school,  the  average  number  being  about  3;  50  per  cent  of  the  jobs 
held  during  this  period  had  been  held  for  six  months  or  less  and 
only  about  25  per  cent  had  been  held  for  over  a  year;  there  is  no 
relationship  whatever  between  the  different  jobs  held  by  the  same 
individual;  the  reason  for  leaving  a  job  is  usually  better  immediate 
wages,  no  regard  being  given  to  the  possibility  of  advancement; 
wages  are  low  and  usually  stay  low.  These  and  other  facts  lead 
to  the  following  conclusions,  which  hold  good  for  children  through- 
out the  country  who  leave  school  prematurely  for  work. 

1.  All  these  children  left  school  with  less  specialized  industrial 
learning,  and  some  with  less  academic  training,  than  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  absorb  and  for  reasons  that  are  not  insurmountable. 
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2.  They  entered  industry  without  special  training  or  guidance 
and  started  at  a  wage  noticeably  low. 

3.  Having  entered  industry  they  drifted  from  job  to  job  with- 
out guidance  and  without  any  complete  record  being  kept. 

The  recommendations  of  this  report  are  specific.  First  in  im- 
portance is  the  establishment  of  a  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau 
which  should  include  the  following  features:  a  child  study  labor- 
atory, a  vocational  advisement  department,  a  placement  bureau,  a 
work  permit  department,  an  attendance  department,  a  statistical 
division,  and  a  visiting  teachers'  staff. 

Other  recommendations  include  a  course  in  Civics  which  will 
acquaint  the  child  before  leaving  school  with  social  studies;  state 
aid  for  children  who  otherwise  would  be  obliged  to  leave  school 
because  of  economic  pressure;  industrial  training  in  the  schools; 
an  effort  to  make  both  parents  and  children  realize  the  importance 
of  education;  the  extension  of  the  upper  age  limit  of  the  Compul- 
sory Education  law  to  18  years,  in  order  that  boys  and  girls  under 
that  age,  unless  employed,  must  be  in  school. 

Both  of  these  reports  are  important  in  that  they  deal  not  with 
the  usual  measurements  of  school  efficiency  but  with  the  basic  fail- 
ure of  the  school — ^.6.,  its  inability  to  hold  children  and  to  educate 
them.  Both  recommend  that  a  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance  be 
established;  such  a  step  should  be  taken  not  only  because  of  the 
present  need  as  demonstrated  in  these  reports,  but  because  it  would 
create  the  machinery  for  further  research  and  experimentation.  In 
this  way  alone  can  the  future  needs  of  the  Toledo  school  system 
be  determined,  and  can  the  holding  power  of  the  schools  be  increased. 


The  School  in  An  Industrial  Community 

How  the  school  system  can  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  an 
industrial  community  is  explained  in  an  unusually  significant  educa- 
tional survey  just  made  of  the  Francis  Scott  Key  School  located  at 
Locust  Point,  Baltimore.  This  survey  was  made  at  the  request  of 
the  school  authorities  who  reahzed  that,  as  at  present  organized,  the 
school  was  not  effectively  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community,  and 
its  recommendations  should  be  considered  by  all  schools  in  indus- 
trial  centers.      The   conditions   in   the   community   affecting   the 
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school  and  their  results  on  the  work  of  the  school  are  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  Only  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the 
Locust  Point  School  ever  go  to  a  high  school. 

2.  A  large  niunber  of  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  leave  school 
and  go  to  work  immediately  on  reaching  their  fourteenth  birthday 
or  very  soon  after. 

3.  The  factories  visited  reveal  the  fact  that  most  of  the  work- 
certificate  children  get  jobs  in  which  there  is  very  little  chance  to 
learn  a  trade  or  to  work  up  beyond  a  mere  routine  job. 

4.  The  environment  of  the  children  at  Locust  Point  is  far  from 
being  an  ideal  one,  and  is  Hkely  to  be  worse  in  the  future,  when  the 
industries  occupy  the  open  space  they  have  in  reserve. 

Based  on  a  detailed  study  of  these  facts,  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  industrial  establishments  of  the  community  the  following 
reorganization  was  suggested: 

1.  Place  all  children  13  years  of  age  or  older,  except  a  few  of 
the  "ungraded"  and  all  others  who  have  reached  the  sixth  grade, 
into  a  division  of  the  school  to  be  run  under  a  departmental  organi- 
zation and  having  a  curriculum  in  which  industrial  training  and  the 
right  kind  of  physical  training  and  recreation  are  given  an  equal 
place  with  other  subjects.  This  might  be  called  an  intermediate 
school. 

2.  Organize  cooperative  part-time  classes  for  such  students  as 
must  leave  school  and  go  to  work  before  graduation  from  the  inter- 
mediate school. 

3.  Provide  a  one-year  trade  or  vocational  course  following  the 
eighth  grade. 

4.  More  industrial  work  for  slow  and  subnormal  students  who 
are  now  classified  as  "ungraded." 

5.  Evening  grade  or  vocational  classes  for  young  men  and 
young  women  who  are  working  in  the  industries  and  are  desirous 
of  improving  their  education. 

The  method  by  which  each  of  these  changes  could  be  accom- 
plished, the  type  of  school  plant  needed  and  the  increased  salary 
expense  are  fully  discussed.  The  report  comes  out  strongly  against 
the  early  school-leaving  of  children  to  enter  industry.  It  believes 
that  with  the  reorganization  suggested  the  appeal  of  the  school  will 
be  stronger  and  children  will  remain  for  a  longer  period.  The  idea 
of  a  practical  curriculum  adapted  to  the  community  cannot  be 
criticized.  It  is  essential  with  such  a  program,  however,  to  secure 
wise  direction  in  order  that  the  industrial   side  shall  not  be  over- 
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emphasized  and  the  school  become  a  purely  technical  trade-training 
institution,  no  more  adapted  to  secure  a  balanced  development  of 
the  child  than  the  present  academic  curriculum. 


Federal  Aid  for  Child  Welfare 

1921  has  to  its  credit  an  advance  step  in  social  legislation. 
The  "maternity  bill/'  which  has  long  had  the  endorsement  of  many 
social  and  civic  organizations  was  enacted  into  law  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving.  Briefly,  it  provides  federal  aid  to  the  states  for 
the  promotion  of  maternity  and  infant  welfare.  The  Children's 
Bureau  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  act,  and  a  Board 
of  Maternity  and  Infant  Hygiene  is  created,  consisting  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau,  who  serves  as  executive  officer,  the  Gen- 
eral-Surgeon of  the  U.  S.  PubHc  Health  Service,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,480,000  is  authorized  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  $1,240,000  for  succeeding  years.  Each  state  accept- 
ing the  act  will  receive  $10,000  the  first  year  and  $5,000  a  year 
thereafter;  and  states  providing  $5,000  of  their  own  for  this  work 
will  receive  another  $5,000.  In  addition,  $710,000  a  year  is  pro- 
vided to  be  distributed  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  population, 
provided  the  amount  apportioned  is  matched  by  the  state. 

Five  states — Delaware,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico  and  Oregon — in  their  1921  legislative  sessions  had  passed 
laws  accepting  the  Act,  if  it  should  become  a  law.  Since  its  passage 
22  additional  states  have  accepted  it,  the  Act  providing  that,  pend- 
ing the  next  legislative  session,  the  Governor  of  any  state  may 
authorize  its  acceptance. 


Kentucky  Children's  Code  Commission 

Improvement  in  the  juvenile  court  and  probation  situation  in 
Kentucky  is  the  end  toward  which  the  activities  of  the  Kentucky 
Children's  Code  Commission  will  be  chiefly  directed  during  the 
present  legislative  session.  Their  report,  prepared  by  Miss  Mabel 
Brown  EUis  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor  and  General  Assembly  on  January  22;   it 
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included  recommendations  for  the  immediate  enactment  of  seven 
bills,  of  which  three  concern  courts  and  probation,  and  tentative 
recommendations  for  a  comprehensive  program  of  child  welfare 
legislation  which  the  Commission  proposes  to  submit  after  revision 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  1924. 

The  immediate  program  includes  a  bill  amending  the  present 
juvenile  court  act  in  the  following  particulars:  age  limit  of  18  set 
for  both  boys  and  girls;  jury  trial  eliminated;  expenditure  of  public 
funds  for  court  expenses  authorized  in  all  counties;  suitable  deten- 
tion facilities  required  in  all  counties;  transfer  to  criminal  court 
limited  to  children  over  15;  transfer  of  jurisdiction  from  court  to 
state  institution  required  upon  commitment;  physical  and  mental 
examinations  and  treatment  authorized. 

The  establishment  of  a  family  court  or  court  of  domestic  rela- 
tions, which  is  much  needed  in  Louisville,  apparently  cannot  be 
secured  in  Kentucky  without  amending  the  state  constitution  but 
probation  service  in  the  courts  at  present  handhng  divorce,  deser- 
tion and  non-support  cases  would  secure  one  important  feature  of 
the  domestic  relations  court,  and  this  is  made  possible  by  a  bill 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  probation  officers  in  any  court 
in  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 

A  third  bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  state 
commission  on  juvenile  courts  and  probation  with  the  powers  and 
duties  usually  exercised  by  such  bodies. 

The  street  trading  clause  of  the  Kentucky  child  labor  law  was 
recently  held  invalid  on  purely  technical  grounds  which  related  to 
alleged  errors  in  phraseology.  An  amendment  ehminating  these 
objections  and  a  second  amendment  requiring  the  return  of  dupli- 
cate certificates  by  the  issuing  officer  to  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  will  be  submitted. 

Amendment  to  the  desertion  and  non-support  act  is  designed 
to  cover  the  case  of  the  pregnant  wife  and  to  consoHdate  the  various 
conflicting  statutes  now  on  the  books.  A  new  law  is  proposed  to 
establish  the  legal  status  of  abandoned  children  with  reference  to 
adoption. 

Continuation  and  enlargement  of  the  Kentucky  Children's 
Code  Commission  under  the  name  of  the  Kentucky  Child  Welfare 
Commission  and  its  establishment  upon  a  permanent  basis  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  last  of  the  bills  proposed  for  1922.     If  this  bill  is 
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passed,  Kentucky  will  be  the  first  state  to  recognize  the  value  of 
having  permanently  available  such  advisory  and  investigative  serv- 
ices as  the  Child  Welfare  Commission  can  render. 


Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  Decision 

A  significant  decision  has  recently  been  handed  down  by  the 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  setting  aside  an  award  of  the  Wisconsin 
Industrial  Commission  for  injuries  to  a  minor  sustained  while  per- 
forming services  incident  to  his  employment.  The  case  is  that  of 
a  14-year  old  boy  employed  with  a  work  permit  in  a  printing  and 
bookbinding  establishment.  His  duties  were  to  run  errands  and 
to  help  at  other  odd  jobs  such  as  folding  sheets  of  paper,  pounding 
books  recently  bound,  etc.  It  was  claimed  that  he  had  been  spe- 
cifically instructed  to  keep  away  from  all  machines  and  had  never 
been  asked  to  do  any  work  on  a  machine.  Natural  curiosity  and 
interest  in  machinery,  however,  led  him  to  attempt  to  cut  a  tablet 
for  himself  on  a  machine  located  in  the  room  where  he  was  work- 
ing, and  in  doing  so  he  cut  off  the  ends  of  two  fingers.  The  Com- 
mission awarded  compensation,  proceeding  upon  the  theory  that  it 
was  natural  for  a  boy  at  that  age  to  be  attracted  to  machinery 
and  that  the  employer  should  provide  supervision  to  prevent  injury 
resulting  from  this  cause.  The  Trial  Court  sustained  the  award 
upon  the  theory  that  a  boy  who  leaves  his  assigned  task  to  satisfy 
his  desire  to  see  how  a  machine  works,  is  no  more  outside  of  the 
scope  of  his  employment  than  the  adult  who  responds  to  the  desire 
to  rest,  to  warm  himself  or  to  refresh  himself  with  food,  and  in 
such  cases  of  adults  awards  have  been  given.  The  case  was  appealed, 
however,  and  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  appeal  on  the  ground 
that  the  child's  injury  was  in  no  sense  a  result  of  his  employment, 
nor  due  to  negligence  of  the  employer. 

This  case  is  but  one  more  example  of  the  tendency  pointed  out 
in  the  last  issue  of  The  American  Child  for  young  wage  earners, 
because  of  the  love  of  adventure,  curiosity  and  irresponsibility 
inherent  in  youth,  to  suffer  industrial  accidents  more  readily  than 
adults.  Such  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the  child  may  relieve 
the  employer  of  direct  blame;  but  if  young  people  suffer  accidents 
because  of  instincts  and  characteristics  natural  to  youth,  should 
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they  not  be  forbidden  to  work  in  any  capacity  where  the  exercise 
of  these  natural  instincts  is  apt  to  bring  them  misfortune? 


Child  Labor  in  the  Movies 

Benjamin  S.  Weiss  of  the  University  of  Southern  California 
has  recently  completed  a  study  of  225  of  the  1,500  children  said  to 
be  annually  employed  in  the  production  of  motion  pictures  at  Los 
Angeles.  The  California  compulsory  education  law  requires  every 
child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years  to  attend  school  at  least  four 
hours  a  day,  but  it  is  possible  for  the  producers  to  get  around  these 
provisions  by  substituting  private  tutoring  for  school  room  attend- 
ance. These  tutors  have  to  be  recommended  by  the  public  school 
authorities  but  they  are  paid  by  the  companies.  A  certain  grade 
of  teaching  is  assured  but  the  classes  are  held  wherever  it  happens 
to  be  convenient  and  the  screen  children  are  subject  to  constant 
interruptions  even  during  study  hours. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  general  feeling  among  the  teachers  ques- 
tioned that  children  so  employed  became  excitable,  precocious,  un- 
reasonably mature  and  lacking  in  any  power  of  concentration. 
Their  experience  in  a  world  of  flimsy  make-believe  and  constant 
change  cannot  but  have  such  an  effect  on  their  characters. 

Mr.  Weiss  protests  against  the  motion  picture  industry  being 
granted  certain  privileges  in  the  employment  of  children;  but  he 
also  states  that  the  blame  does  not  rest  entirely  on  individual  pro- 
ducers but  rather  on  a  "combination  of  the  impersonal  attitude  of 
modern  business  and  the  apparent  need  of  employing  children  under 
questionable  circumstances." 


The  Meaning  of  Child  Labor 

Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company  announce  for  spring  pub- 
lication "The  Meaning  of  Child  Labor,"  by  Raymond  G.  Fuller, 
of  the  staff  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  This  book 
will  be  included  in  the  National  Social  Science  Series,  of  which 
President  Frank  L.  McVey  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  is  editor. 
Some  idea  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  volume  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  quotation  from  the  author's  preface: 
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"With  progress  in  child-labor  reforms,  the  conception  of  child 
labor  has  broadened;  and  with  the  broadening  of  this  conception, 
the  program  of  reform  has  expanded.  The  field  of  vision  in  child- 
labor  reform  includes  today  much  that  was  not  there,  and  much 
more  that  was  not  there  conspicuously,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century — to  go  no  farther  back.  This  is  partly  due  to  accomplish- 
ment of  first  tasks,  partly  to  enhghtening  experience,  and  partly 
to  increasing  knowledge  about  the  child  himself. 

''In  accordance  with  present  views  and  conceptions,  an  outline 
of  child  labor  and  its  problem  would  run  somewhat  as  follows: 

''(1)  Direct  effects  (or  hazards).  These  group  themselves  into 
physical,  mental  and  moral. 

''(2)  Indirect  effects  (or  deprivations).  These  are,  among 
other  things,  loss  of  schooling  and  loss  of  play,  constituting  together 
an  educational  loss,  if  we  take  'educational'  in  its  broadest  sense. 

"(3)  Substitutes  for  child  labor.  Here,  by  implication,  we  add 
to  our  preceding  category,  since  the  principal  substitutes  are  play, 
schooling,  and  suitable  work,  and  these  are  all  educational.  Child 
labor  might  almost  be  defined  as  the  absence  of  its  substitutes. 

"(4)  Methods  of  reform  may  be  classified  as  prohibitory,  pre- 
ventive and  substitutional.  Methods  of  each  kind  are  necessary. 
Establishment  of  the  substitutes  for  child  labor  in  the  fives  of  all 
children  is  both  a  goal  and  a  method  of  child  labor  reform — the 
method  of  overcoming  evil  with  good. 

"Kecent  progress  in  child-labor  reform  is  seen  to  be  a  matter 
not  only  of  outward  accomplishment  but  of  inner  growth  that 
promises  even  greater  accomphshment  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past.  It  well  exemplifies  the  words  of  Professor  A.  J.  Todd,  who 
writes:  'It  is  perfectly  apparent  by  this  time  that  the  Promised 
Land  of  wholesome  social  life  cannot  be  seen  clearly  by  eyes  dimmed 
with  easy  tears;  nor  can  the  call  to  constructive  social  work  be 
heard  above  the  thumping  of  a  fluttery  heart.  Social  reform  of 
any  and  every  kind  must  be  thought  out  and  carried  through  in 
the  scientific  spirit.'  " 


Newsboys  of  Dallas 

'^Society  in  the  mass  is  heedless  and  more  or  less  callous.  The 
city  streets  are  where  that  mass  heedlessness  and  callousness  are 
most  in  evidence.      When  plastic,  immature,  careless   boyhood  is 
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set  to  work  in  that  great,  hurrying  selfish  machine,  what  happens 
to  the  boy?" 

This  is  what  a  survey  recently  published  by  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion of  Dallas  tries  to  find  out.  The  report  covers  the  cases  of 
about  300  boys,  basing  its  facts  on  data  gathered  from  the  Street 
and  Newsboys'  Club,  the  school,  the  family,  the  boy  himself,  the 
neighborhood,  the  Juvenile  Court  and  the  employer.  It  s  valu- 
able to  note  that  all  such  surveys  lead  to  the  same  conclusion — the 
streets  of  our  cities  are  no  place  for  children. 

Widowed  mothers  and  little  newsboys  seem  to  be  linked  to- 
gether in  the  public  mind.  But  out  of  263  Dallas  newsboys  only 
26  were  the  children  of  widows,  while  176  were  living  at  home  with 
both  their  parents.  Two  hundred  and  thirteen  out  of  267  boys 
were  retarded  in  school  and  134  out  of  246  were  irregular  in  attend- 
ance. Sixteen  per  cent  of  303  investigations  revealed  dehnquency 
with  Juvenile  Court  action.  Comparison  with  the  delinquency 
figures  for  the  total  boy  population  of  Dallas  shows  that  delinquency 
is  two  and  three-fourths  times  greater  among  newsboys  than  among 
the  group  as  a  whole.  However,  this  is  to  be  expected  when  it  is 
considered  that  257  of  these  303  boys  were  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  fifteen;  that  the  great  majority  of  them  were  just  entering  the 
age  of  adolescence — the  age  when  a  boy  is  most  impressionable  and 
when  "street  and  gang"  are  liable  to  have  their  worst  effect  on  his 
character. 

The  pen  pictures  at  the  end  of  the  report  are  a  series  of  vivid 
sketches  of  the  characters  and  lives  of  some  of  these  boys  showing 
their  great  capacity  for  good  as  well  as  evil.  How  much  longer 
is  this  group  of  future  citizens  to  be  permitted  to  encounter  the 
mental  and  moral  hazards  of  street  work  and  run  the  risk  of  devel- 
oping bad  qualities  rather  than  good? 


Educational  Centre  for  Unemployed  Juveniles 

A  significant  report  has  recently  been  prepared  by  the  Bucks 
Education  Committee  with  regard  to  the  educational  centre  for 
unemployed  juveniles  at  High  Wycombe,  England.  Instruction 
was  given  during  the  regular  school  hours  from  June  8  to  July  29 
and  during  this  time  several  encouraging  results  were  noted:   (1)  the 
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spirit  of  resentment  aroused  by  the  element  of  compulsion  gave 
way  to  interest,  many  remaining  after  the  required  age ;  (2)  Although 
many  of  the  youths  who  entered  were  actually  iUiterate,  much 
progress  was  made  in  academic  hnes.  (3)  Conduct,  which  at  first 
was  very  bad  and  beyond  control,  showed  steady  improvement. 

The  use  to  which  this  time  was  put  is  of  special  interest  and 
might  well  be  considered  by  the  schools  of  this  country.  ' 'During 
the  morning  session  instruction  was  given  in  general  subjects,  but 
a  distinct  vocational  bias  was  followed  for  Workshop  and  Indus- 
trial calculations.  Talks  on  Industrual  and  Historical  facts  concern- 
ing the  Town  and  County;  on  Civics  and  Citizenship,  on  Literature, 
etc.,  with  Practical  and  Free  Drawing.  The  afternoons  were  given 
up  to  visits  to  works  and  places  of  interest,  lantern  lectures,  and  to 
sports  and  recreations." 


Social  Work  in  the  First  Grade  of  a  Public  School 

A  two  years'  study  of  children  entering  the  kindergarten  and 
first  grade  of  one  of  the  Philadelphia  public  schools  has  recently 
been  completed  by  the  White- Williams  Foundation  of  Philadelphia. 
The  study  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  such  an  intensive  study 
would  indicate  the  proportion  of  school  children  needing  home 
visits  and  individual  attention.  At  the  same  time,  based  on  the 
results  of  the  physical  and  psychological  examinations  given  during 
the  study,  specific  effort  was  made  to  secure  necessary  treatment 
and  assistance  in  adjustment  for  the  children  in  the  groups  studied. 

Although  the  number  of  children  studied  was  not  sufficiently 
great  to  permit  detailed  conclusions,  the  study  made  clear  that  a 
large  majority  of  children  in  the  lower  grades  are  suffering  from 
physical  defects  that  seem  to  be  retarding  their  progress  in  school, 
and  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  their  famiUes  are  anxious 
to  have  these  defects  remedied. 


The  Harmon  Foundation 

William  E.  Harmon,  a  trustee  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  since  1904,  has  established  the  Harmon  Foundation  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  playgrounds  in  towns  and  small 
cities. 
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The  Foundation  will  not  give  money  for  playgrounds  outright, 
but  it  will  give  its  services  and  organization.  East  Rutherford, 
New  Jersey,  is  the  first  town  to  benefit  from  Mr.  Harmon's  plan. 
The  vacant  lot  long  used  as  an  athletic  field  was  offered  for  sale 
as  a  factory  site.  At  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  the  town,  the 
Harmon  Foundation  organized  a  playground  committee,  secured  an 
option  on  the  land,  divided  it  into  small  lots  after  the  manner  of  a 
real  estate  subdivision  and  offered  it  for  sale  at  one  dollar  a  lot. 
The  school  children  were  organized  as  a  selling  force  and  the  sale 
was  advertised  by  the  Foundation  and  carried  on  under  its  direc- 
tion. A  whirlwind  auction  of  choice  lots  closed  the  campaign  and 
the  playground  was  sold,  the  buyer's  deed  for  each  lot  conveying 
interest  and  title  therein  to  the  Playground  Association  forever. 

The  offices  of  the  Foundation  are  at  140  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  City.  Miss  Ethel  Bedient,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  is  director  of  the  work  and  would 
be  glad  to  correspond  with  any  one  wishing  to  take  up  the  play 
needs  of  his  own  home  town. 


BREVITIES 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  American  Correspondent  of  the 
International  Labor  Office,  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
has  received  a  summary  of  the  legislative  action  taken  by  the  dif- 
ferent countries  with  regard  to  the  Child  Labor  Conventions  adopted 
at  the  Washington  Conference  in  1919.  It  has  received  also  copies 
of  the  Draft  Conventions  and  Recommendations  adopted  at  the 
Third  International  Labor  Conference  in  Geneva,  1921.  A  simi- 
mary  of  the  legislative  action  and  pending  legislative  action  on  these 
conventions  will  be  ready  shortly,  and  a  complete  smnmary  of  the 
results  of  the  International  Conferences  will  be  printed  in  the  May 
issue  of  The  American  Child. 

According  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  for  1921,  over  $24,000  has  been  received  during  the 
past  year  under  the  Child  Labor  Tax  Law.  This  is  an  increase 
of  nearly  $22,000  over  the  1920  amount.  The  tax  imposed  is  ten 
per  cent  of  the  annual  net  profit  of  the  tax  payer.      Certificates 
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of  age  are  now  issued  by  federal  authorities  in  five  states.  The 
number  of  applications  this  year  in  these  states  is  29  per  cent  below 
the  number  recorded  for  the  preceding  year.  The  report  attributes 
this  decrease  to  the  tendency  of  employers  to  refuse  employraent 
to  children  under  16,  when  sufficient  labor  over  that  age  is  avail- 
able. 

The  case  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  present  federal 
tax  on  child  labor  which  has  been  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court 
since  December,  1919,  has  been  assigned  for  hearing  on  March  6th. 

The  Philippines  have  recently  created  the  office  of  PubHc  Wel- 
fare Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  general  welfare 
work,  the  chief  initial  aim  being  the  reduction  of  infant  mortahty. 
Dr.  Jose  Fabella,  former  Secretary  of  the  Public  Welfare  Board 
and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Dependent  Children,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Conmiissioner.  The  First  National  Conference  on  Infant 
Mortahty  and  Pubhc  Welfare  was  held  in  Manila  the  second  week 
in  December.  Almost  thirteen  hundred  delegates  were  registered 
from  towns  and  communities  all  over  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Belgium  has  adopted  the  advanced  program  of  a  medical  exami- 
nation for  every  juvenile  not  later  than  a  month  after  he  has  entered 
an  industrial  occupation,  to  be  repeated  once  a  year  until  the  child 
reaches  eighteen,  and  oftener  in  case  of  disease.  In  the  United  States, 
although  twenty  states  provide  for  the  physical  examination  of  every 
child  entering  industry,  no  state  has  yet  provided  for  examinations 
of  working  children  at  regular  intervals. 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  of  1921  took  a  marked  step  in 
advance  by  enacting,  although  in  revised  form,  the  major  part  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  State  Child  Welfare  Commission. 
These  recommendations  were  limited  to  the  care  of  dependent,  de- 
linquent, and  educationally  exceptional  children.  The  Legislature 
estabhshed  a  juvenile  court  system,  scrapped  the  out-of-date  system 
of  child  placing,  and  established  in  its  stead  a  State  Bureau  of  Child 
Welfare,  which  is  given  among  other  duties  the  power  to  license 
institutions  caring  for  children  and  homes  where  children  are 
boarded.     The  Commissioner  of  Child  Welfare  is  designated  as  the 
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chief  probation  officer  of  the  state.  A  beginning  was  made  toward 
providing  special  education  for  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
children,  but  the  appropriation  asked  for  was  not  granted. 

The  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  reports  that  over 
$100,000  has  been  paid  by  employers  since  1917  in  increased  com- 
pensation to  minors  injured  while  employed  in  violation  to  the  State 
Child  Labor  Law.  These  payments  have  been  made  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  which  provides  that  when  a  minor 
is  injured  during  illegal  employment,  the  compensation  shall  be 
trebled  and  the  entire  increase  shall  be  paid  by  the  employer  and 
not  by  the  insurance  carrier.  This  clause  has  been  tested  in  the 
Supreme  Court  and  held  to  be  constitutional. 

Inability  to  adjust  to  school  conditions,  the  necessity  of  leav- 
ing school  for  economic  reasons  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  suit- 
able work  which  offers  opportunity  for  advancement  are  three  of 
the  most  distressing  problems  which  children  face.  For  the  solu- 
tion of  each,  an  understanding  of  the  individual  child,  of  his  home 
environment,  his  temperament,  and  his  ambitions,  as  well  as  of  his 
ability,  is  required.  Such  understanding  is  being  made  possible  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  White-Williams  Foundation.  A  pamphlet 
recently  published  by  them,  outlining  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  School  Counselors,  the  Department  of  Scholarships,  and  the 
Junior  Employment  Service,  is  both  a  confirmation  of  the  need  for 
such  work  and  a  demonstration  of  its  value. 

Plans  are  under  way  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  to  establish 
a  scholarship  fund  for  the  use  of  families  who  need  such  help  in 
order  to  keep  their  children  in  school  until  they  have  finished  at 
least  the  high  school  grade.  It  is  hoped  that  this  money  will  be 
raised  and  administered  through  the  Vocational  Guidance  Depart- 
ment. It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  about  one  hundred 
cases  each  year  where  a  little  assistance  would  mean  the  difference 
between  an  ambitious  boy  or  girl  leaving  school  for  good  and  remain- 
ing to  finish  his  or  her  high  school  course. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  permission  to  offer 
a  child  labor  play,  'The  Fifteenth  Candle,"  with  rights  reserved 
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by  the  author.  The  play  can  be  presented  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  The  play  requires  five 
characters  and  simple  stage  setting.  It  takes  25  to  30  minutes  to 
present.  Copies  and  further  information  can  be  secured  from  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

The  International  Sunday  School  Association  will  observe 
Children's  Week  from  April  30  to  May  7.  This  will  be  the  sixth 
year  that  the  Association  has  observed  this  week  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasizing  the  religious  education  of  children. 


CASH  GIRL 


With  stiff  fingers  Sara  buttoned  her  shabby  coat  over  an  aching  heart. 
Open  that  report  card  here?  Never!  The  three  red  P's  she  knew  were  there 
burned  through  the  brown  envelope  hke  letters  of  fire.  She  was  beaten.  It 
was  no  use.     She  would  try  not  to  want  to  be  a  teacher  any  more. 

The  after-school  group  around  Teacher's  desk  watched  a  forlorn  little 
figure  turn  the  corner  toward  "home."  Rose's  big  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "I 
know  why  Sara  can't  get  her  lessons,  Miss  Jones,"  she  said  slowly.  "Her 
brother  says  he  can't  keep  her  at  school  and  she  can't  bear  to  give  it  up,  and 
she's  just  killing  herself  in  that  store  every  afternoon  and  Saturday  to  get  money 
so  she  can  stay." 

"Cash!  Cash  Girl!"  Come  here,  I  say.  What  do  you  think  this  is  to- 
night— a  rest  cure?  It's  only  half -past  eight.  If  you're  not  strong  enough 
to  keep  our  time  you'd  better  get  another  job." 

—The  White-Williams  Foundation  Nov.,  1921. 


Recognizing  the  tragic  handicap  of  the  unlettered  man  in  a  society  which 
more  and  more  takes  intelligence  for  granted,  educational  leaders  deplore  the 
great  disparity  in  school  opportunities.  In  American  commonwealths,  for 
example,  the  school  "year"  varies  from  four  months  to  ten  months.  In  one 
state  four-fifths  of  the  teachers  have  only  an  elementary  education,  while  in 
certain  other  states  all  are  at  least  normal  school  or  high  school  graduates. 
In  1916  the  average  pay  of  teachers  in  California  was  nearly  thrice  that  of 
Mississippi.  In  the  same  year  the  state  at  the  head  of  the  Hst  spent  nine  times 
as  much  on  its  average  child  as  the  state  at  the  foot  of  the  Ust.  Apparently 
Scandinavia  and  the  Balkans,  Scotland  and  Chile  stand  scarcely  farther  apart 
in  respect  to  educational  opportunities  than  do  certain  states  in  the  American 
Union. 

— Edward  A.  Ross  in  "The  Principles  of  Sociology." 
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NEWSBOYS  IN  BIRMINGHAM 


ESTHER  LEE  RIDER 


Introduction 

A  careful  study  of  the  hours  of  work,  the  earnings,  and  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  143  boys  engaged  in  selling  or  distributing  news- 
papers in  Birmingham  was  made  by  the  child  labor  division  of  the 
State  Child  Welfare  Department  of  Alabama  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  the  school  work  of  the  boys  thus  engaged  for 
an  average  of  from  two  to  four  hours  daily  is  materially  affected  by 
the  work,  and  whether  street  trades  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
dehnquency  and  low  moral  standards. 

To  make  this  study  as  accurate  and  complete  as  possible, 
every  available  source  for  obtaining  information  concerning  the 
work,  its  effect  upon  the  child^s  habits  and  character  and  its  rela- 
tion to  his  home  environment  was  sought.  The  newspaper  offices 
were  visted  at  the  hours  when  the  boys  came  for  their  papers, 
their  conduct  upon  the  street  was  studied,  schools  were  visited, 
attendance  officer  and  teacher  of  each  child  were  interviewed,  a 
visit  was  made  to  the  home  of  each  child,  juvenile  court  records  were 
searched,  the  secretary  of  the  Boys'  Club  was  visited  frequently 
to  procure  records  and  histories  of  those  of  the  boys  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  and  much  information  was  obtained  by  engaging 
the  boys  themselves  in  friendly  conversation. 

Birmingham  Newsboys 

Birmingham  has  three  newspaper  corporations,  each  of  which 
publishes  from  two  to  four  editions  daily.  The  first  morning  papers 
come  from  the  press  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  other  street- 
sales  editions  are  released  from  noon  to  5  o'clock. 

The  majority  of  the  boys  studied  sold  the  afternoon  editions 
probably  because  afternoon  work  interfered  less  with  their  school 
attendance.     Since  the  work  of  distribution  requires  less  time  than 
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selling,  about  an  equal  number  of  boys  were  found  engaged  in  the 
distribution  of  the  morning  and  the  afternoon  papers.  About  150 
men  known  as  district  carriers  have  charge  of  the  local  distribution 
to  regular  subscribers.  These  men  contract  for  a  certain  number  of 
papers  from  the  newspaper  corporations  and  their  earnings  depend 
entirely  upon  how  successfully  they  collect  from  the  subscribers  and 
how  economically  they  can  distribute  the  papers,  hence  each  of  these 
district  carriers  employs  four  or  five  boys  as  cheaply  as  possible  to 
assist  in  distributing  the  papers.  Many  of  the  district  carriers  are 
careless  or  ignorant  of  the  requirements  of  the  Alabama  child  labor 
law,  and  therefore  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  boys  whom  they 
employ  have  been  required  to  obtain  badges.  This  study  does  not 
include  any  of  the  boys  who  have  no  badges.  The  total  number 
of  boys  included  in  this  study  is  143,  of  whom  107  were  street  sellers 
and  36  route  carriers. 

The  Alabama  child  labor  law  limits  the  hours  of  work  of  boys 
engaged  in  street  trade  to  from  5  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  but  papers  were 
purchased  from  boys  as  early  as  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  as 
late  as  10.30  at  night.  Nearly  all  of  the  boys  admitted  that  they 
remained  on  the  street  later  than  8  o'clock  if  they  had  not  disposed 
of  all  their  papers  before  that  hour.  However,  none  admitted  that 
they  habitually  sold  later  than  8  o'clock  and  they  stated  that  they 
were  required  to  report  to  a  sales  manager  between  7.30  and  8 
o'clock  to  check  up  for  the  day. 

A  certain  number  of  papers  is  supposed  to  be  sold  on  each  down 
town  corner,  the  number  being  based  on  an  average  number  that  a 
successful  seller  has  been  accustomed  to  dispose  of  there.  While 
the  corporations  stated  that  it  was  not  their  policy  to  allow  the 
corners  to  be  bartered,  several  boys  said  that  they  had  bought  cor- 
ners or  that  their  corners  had  been  resold  when  they  were  not  doing 
successful  selling.  When  a  boy  fails  to  sell  the  entire  number  of 
papers  allotted  to  his  corner,  he  loses  not  only  the  two  cents  profit 
which  he  makes  on  each  paper  he  sells,  but  he  also  loses  three  cents 
which  he  must  pay  for  each  paper  allotted  to  his  corner,  regardless 
of  how  many  or  how  few  of  them  he  may  dispose  of;  else  he  for- 
feits the  right  to  sell  on  that  corner. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  majority  of  boys  engaged  in 
selling  have  been  working  longer  than  one  year  while  the  majority 
of  the  carriers  have  been  working  less  than  one  year: 
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Sellers  Carriers 

Length  of  Time  in  Work  No.      Per  Cent 

Longer  than  2  years 44  41 

One  year  to  2  years 31  29 

Six  months  to  1  year 9  8 

than  6  months 23  22 


No. 

Per  Cent 

4 

11 

11 

31 

6 

14 

16 

44 

Earnings 

The  boys  engaged  in  distributing  papers  work  two  hours  daily, 
receiving  from  75  cents  to  $4.00  a  week  with  $2.00  as  the  average 
weekly  earnings.  This  means  that  they  work  14  hours  weekly  at 
a  rate  of  15  cents  an  hour. 

The  demand  for  newspapers  fluctuates  as  for  any  other  commod- 
ity and  may  depend  entirely  upon  the  whims  of  the  weather,  the 
temperament  of  the  passers-by,  or  the  interest  of  the  news  contained 
in  the  paper,  and  the  sellers'  earnings  fluctuate  accordingly.  If  the 
sales  go  badly,  at  the  close  of  the  day  a  boy  may  have  enough  papers 
left  on  his  hands  to  absorb  his  entire  earnings  or  at  least  to  reduce 
them  materially.  Usually  a  news-seller  works  seven  days  a  week, 
averaging  43^  hours  daily  which  makes  313^  working  hours  a  week. 
Although  one  boy  said  he  made  $20.00  a  week,  the  average  earnings 
of  the  107  boys  studied  were  $6.50  a  week  or  93  cents  daily. 

A  daily  schedule  of  an  average  newsboy  has  been  outlined  as  it 
was  given  and  corroborated  by  a  majority  of  the  boys  interviewed : 

The  boy  rises,  eats  a  hurried  breakfast  and  makes  off  to  school 
carrying  a  cold  lunch,  hastily  prepared  by  an  over-worked  or  care- 
less mother  (or  maybe  no  lunch  is  carried  and  a  light  lunch  is  bought 
at  school).  When  school  lets  out  at  2  or  3  o'clock,  he  either  rushes 
home  to  snatch  another  cold  lunch  if  the  store  of  left-overs  from  the 
home  cupboard  have  not  already  been  depleted  by  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  thence  to  the  newspaper  office,  or  if  he  lives 
some  distance  from  the  school  he  may  go  direct  to  the  newspaper 
office.  In  either  case,  he  usually  arrives  before  the  paper  comes  off 
the  press  and  congregates  with  dozens  of  his  colleagues  in  the  alleys 
about  the  office  or  in  the  circulation  room  where  there  are  frequent 
bouts,  much  scuffling  and  bedlam  in  general  until  the  papers  are 
ready.  The  hubbub  is  interspersed  not  infrequently  with  profane 
and  indecent  language.  When  he  finally  obtains  his  papers  he 
rushes  off  to  his  corner  to  begin  crying  his  wares  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs,  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  process  now  and  then  by  regal- 
ing himself  with  a  hot  dog  or  a  coca  cola.     If  business  is  dull  on  his 
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own  comer  he  may  venture  to  a  neighboring  corner  to  sell  a  paper. 
In  case  he  is  caught  redhanded  in  the  act  of  selling  on  a  corner  other 
than  his  own,  he  must  buy  a  paper  at  the  regular  selling  price  from 
the  boy  whose  corner  he  has  usurped.  If  he  feels  perversely  stubborn 
or  defiant  and  refuses  to  do  this,  the  result  is  a  fist  bout  and  prob- 
ably an  arbitration  at  the  Boys'  Club.  When  the  papers  are  finally 
disposed  of,  to  dissipate  his  earnings  further  he  goes  to  a  cheap  mov- 
ing picture  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  Weary  in  body 
and  mind,  he  finally  goes  home  with  his  total  earnings  materially 
diminished  by  the  expense  of  ''hot  dogs,"  coca  colas,  and  picture 
shows. 

What  does  the  newsboy  spend  his  money  for?  Is  he  develop- 
ing habits  of  thrift  and  frugality  which  will  be  the  basis  for  an 
independent  and  useful  manhood?  Or  is  he  inculcating  habits  of 
waste  which  will  later  produce  a  free  spender,  living  day  by  day 
by  his  wits? 

The  following  table  shows  the  disposal  of  the  earnings  of  the 
the  boys  studied: 

Sellers  Carriers 

Use  of  Earnings  No.      Per  Cent  No.      Per  Cent 

Spend  all  on  self 32  30  31  86 

Earn  spending  money  only 8  7  20  44 

Clothe  themselves  entirely 42  39  2  6 

Clothe  themselves  partly 40  36  9  24 

Contribute  to  family  income 57  53  5  14 

Have  savings  account 31  29 


School  Records 

The  school  record  for  each  boy  was  examined.  Assuming  that 
they  might  not  have  started  to  school  before  eight  years  of  age, 
the  age  when  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law  first  apphes, 
it  was  found  that  19  per  cent  of  the  carriers  and  35  per  cent  of 
the  sellers  were  retarded.  The  grades  for  the  current  year  made 
little  better  promise  of  promotion  since  the  records  showed  that 
19  per  cent  of  both  the  carriers  and  the  sellers  had  already  fallen  so 
low  in  their  grades  that  failure  was  a  certainty.  Fourteen  per  cent 
of  each  class  of  boys  were  graded  so  low  that  they  were  likely  to  fail 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Only  eight  weeks  of  the  school  term  remained 
at  the  time  the  study  was  made,  therefore  it  is  fairly  accurate  to 
estimate  that  one-third  of  all  the  boys  studied  will  repeat  their 
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grades  next  year.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  carriers  and  24  per 
cent  of  the  sellers  had  failed  to  pass  their  grades  last  year.  The 
fact  that  most  of  the  boys  who  were  faihng  this  school  year  were 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  street  trades  for  the  longest  period 
of  time,  is  of  no  httle  significance.  While  it  was  estimated  that 
67  per  cent  of  all  newsboys  would  be  promoted,  only  29  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  studied  were  doing  work  which  was  graded 
good  or  excellent. 

Per  Cent  of        Per  Cent  of 
Grade  in  School  Sellers  Carriers 

Retarded— 37  7 

Actually  failing 20  7 

Poor,  likely  to  fail 15  6 

Promotion  uncertain 72  24 

Grade  good 24  13 

Grade  mediocre 48  11 

Repeating  grade 26  6 

Upon  questioning  the  teachers  concerning  the  mentality  and 
capabiUties  of  each  child,  the  teachers  of  56  (or  38  per  cent)  stated 
that  the  boys  were  doing  work  lower  than  that  of  which  they  con- 
sidered them  capable.  Most  of  these  children  were  not  preparing 
their  home  work  and  many  were  considered  lazy  and  disinterested 
in  school.  Although  few  of  the  teachers  were  inclined  to  attribute 
disinterestedness  and  inactivity  at  school  to  outside  interests  of  an 
engrossing  nature  and  to  fatigue  caused  by  a  lack  of  proper  sleep  and 
recreation  rather  than  to  a  spirit  of  shiftlessness,  the  fact  remains 
that  these  boys  were  spending  all  of  their  spare  time  on  the  streets, 
learning  and  seeing  much  that  they  could  never  associate  with 
school  activities  and  studies. 

The  attendance  of  the  boys  was  94  per  cent  good  for  the  carriers 
and  92  per  cent  good  for  the  sellers.  There  are  two  factors  strongly 
entering  into  this  rather  remarkable  attendance  record.  First,  the 
compulsory  attendance  law  is  vigorously  enforced  in  Birmingham, 
consequently  the  boy  who  remains  out  of  school  is  soon  followed  up 
and  returned.  Second,  the  newsboys,  especially  the  sellers,  know 
that  they  cannot  secure  a  badge  unless  they  are  able  to  present  a 
school  record  which  shows  satisfactory  attendance  and  that  this  badge 
may  be  revoked  at  any  time  the  attendance  record  is  unsatisfactory. 
The  following  table  shows  the  status  of  conduct  and  of  attendance : 


No. 

Per  Cent 

1 

3 

11 

31 

24 

66 

2 

6 

34 

94 
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Sellers  Carriers 

Conduct  and  Attendance  No.  Per  Cent 

Conduct  poor 15  14 

Conduct  fair 27  25 

Conduct  good 65  61 

Attendance  poor 19  18 

Attendance  good _ 88  92 

Family  Status 

No  factor  figures  more  in  determining  the  character  and  future 
destiny  of  the  coming  generation  than  the  home.  Teachers  com- 
plain that  children  are  handicapped  at  school  by  bad  home  environ- 
ment. Delinquency  can  be  directly  attributed  to  bad  influence  in 
the  home  or  to  a  lack  of  influence  in  the  home.  Wherever  the  home 
falls  short  in  its  duty  the  child  necessarily  starts  life  handicapped. 
In  Birmingham  34  per  cent  of  the  boys  selling  papers  and  25  per 
cent  of  the  carriers  come  from  broken  homes.  The  mothers  of 
23  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  studied  were  away  from  home  at 
work.  The  fathers  of  21  per  cent  had  no  work  or  worked  irregu- 
larly. This  means  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  boys  were  left  much 
to  their  own  resources  from  the  time  school  let  out  until  they  re- 
turned home  late  at  night.  An  estimate  of  good  and  bad  environ- 
ment of  homes  was  based  upon  the  neatness  of  the  home,  whether 
the  mother  worked  away  from  home  and  whether  the  boys  were 
free  from  discipline.  The  condition  of  the  home  can  be  best  deter- 
mined by  the  following  table: 

Sellers  Carriers 

Condition  of  Home  No.      Per  Cent  No.      Per  Cent 

Parents  living 82  77  30  83 

Orphans  or  half-orphans 25  23  6  17 

Parents  separated 12  11  3  8 

Home  environment  poor 61  57  6  17 

Home  environment  good 46  43  30  83 

Mother  working  away  from  home 30  28  7  19 

Father  working  irregularly 31  29  5  14 

The  carrier  usually  comes  from  a  well  regulated  home.  He 
works  in  the  section  where  he  lives  to  make  a  small  amount  of  spend- 
ing money,  therefore  he  represents  an  entirely  different  type  from  the 
seller,  53  per  cent  of  whom  must  contribute  to  the  family  budget. 
This  means  that  the  sellers  come  from  homes  where  the  family 
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budget  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  family  caused 
by  death  of  a  parent,  lack  of  employment  or  bad  management*^  of 
ignorant  and  untrained  parents.  As  a  consequence  the  bad  habits 
of  these  children  run  higher  in  per  cent  than  those  of  boys  engaged 
in  carrying  papers.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  who 
were  known  to  have  harmful  habits: 

Sellers    Carriers 
per  cent   per  cent 

Number  of  boys  who  smoke 30  3 

Number  of  boys  who  gamble 11  1 

Number  of  boys  who  play  truant 15  0 

Number  troublesome  on  street 13  1 

Number  who  use  vulgar  language 27  3 

Number  who  steal 6  0 

Number  who  stay  out  at  night  habitually 30  0 

Some  of  the  boys  from  homes  where  the  environment  was  espe- 
cially poor  were  foimd  to  stay  out  all  night  frequently.  These  boys 
may  sleep  on  the  floors  or  tables  of  the  circulation  rooms,  in  nearby 
garages  or  any  other  sheltered  place.  Early  one  morning,  a  small 
newsboy  was  found  crying.  When  asked  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
tress, he  explained  that  his  younger  brother  who  also  sold  papers 
had  failed  to  come  home  the  night  before  and  that  he  was  search- 
ing for  him.  On  another  occasion,  one  of  the  sellers  was  found 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  fast  asleep  under  the  table  in  one  of  the 
newspaper  offices.  While  the  study  was  being  made,  the  older 
brother  of  another  lad  stopped  one  morning  to  ask  if  anything  had 
been  seen  of  his  brother  who  had  not  come  home  from  selling  papers 
for  two  nights.  Later,  when  the  boy  was  found,  it  was  learned  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  stay  out  at  night  whenever  he  failed  to  make  the 
amount  of  money  which  his  father  required  him  to  bring  home 
daily.  In  this  way  he  hoped  to  escape  the  beating  which  the  irate 
father  promised.  When  a  lad  who  had  been  seUing  papers  for  three 
years  was  asked  where  his  father  Hved,  he  repHed:  "Which  one?" 
He  explained  that  his  mother  had  been  twice  divorced  and  had 
married  a  third  time — his  father  had  married  a  second  time,  which 
gave  the  boy  three  fathers  and  two  mothers,  all  of  whom  lived  in 
Birmingham.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  lad  when  he  was  not  wel- 
come or  in  bad  repute  with  the  one  to  take  up  his  abode  with  which- 
ever one  of  his  other  numerous  parents  who  would  give  him  shelter. 
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The  above  boys  were  the  kind  who  were  found  to  have  juvenile 
court  records  and  who  had  acquired  habits  of  staying  out  at  night 
and  other  such  irregularities  as  tend  toward  delinquency. 

Recreational  Advantages 

Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  boys  engaged  in  seUing  papers  who 
usually  live  in  the  down  town  sections  stated  that  they  had  no  time 
or  opportunity  for  recreation  or  play.  Many  of  the  remaining  43 
per  cent  who  did  find  time  for  play  or  recreation  went  to  the  Boys' 
Club  for  it.  The  Boys'  Club  is  doing  a  splendid  work  with  its 
organized  athletics,  hikes,  baths  and  games,  but  it  is  impossible  for 
the  club  or  any  other  organization  to  be  able  to  provide  proper 
recreation  for  boys  who  must  spend  most  of  their  time  on  the  street. 
The  boys  engaged  in  distributing  papers  usually  lived  in  the  residence 
section  of  the  city,  therefore,  only  28  per  cent  of  these  boys  had  no 
means  or  opportunity  for  recreation.  Their  working  hours  were 
shorter  than  those  of  the  sellers  and  most  frequently  there  were 
vacant  lots  in  their  neighborhood  where  they  could  play  games.  Too 
often  it  was  found  that  amusement  was  substituted  for  recreation 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  33  per  cent  of  the  carriers  and  30  per  cent 
of  the  sellers  were  accustomed  to  go  to  the  moving  picture  shows  as 
frequently  as  three  times  a  week. 

Juvenile  Court  Records 

The  files  of  the  Jefferson  County  Juvenile  Court  were  searched 
for  records  of  all  charges  filed  against  the  boys  who  were  engaged  in 
selling  or  delivering  newspapers.  Twelve  of  the  boys  or  a  Uttle  more 
than  eight  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  had  juvenile  court  records. 
These  records  do  not  include  any  of  the  newsboys  who  were  at  the 
time  inmates  of  either  the  Parental  School  or  the  East  Lake  Industrial 
Training  School.  Nine  of  the  12  boys  who  had  been  arraigned 
before  the  court  had  been  selling  papers  for  a  period  of  more  than 
two  years.  Four  of  the  boys  had  been  before  the  court  on  three 
different  charges,  and  two  had  been  previously  committed  to  the 
Alabama  Boys'  Industrial  School.  Three  had  been  in  the  Parental 
School  of  the  Jefferson  County  Juvenile  Court. 

The  charges  on  which  the  boys  had  been  arraigned  before  the 
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court  are:  (1)  Petit  larceny.  (2)  Petit  larceny,  fighting,  cursing 
andftruant.  (3)  Vulgar  language  and  cursing.  (4)  Truant.  (5) 
Cursing  and  fighting.  (  6)  Incorrigible,  ran  away  from  home.  (7) 
Neglected.  (8)  Fighting,  cursing,  dehnquent,  truant,  shot  sister 
in  head.  (9)  Turned  in  false  fire  alarm,  truant,  ran  away.  (10). 
Cursing  and  fighting.  (11)  Milking  a  cow  in  neighbor's  pasture 
(12)  Cursing. 

Conclusion 

The  following  conclusions  are  the  result  of  the  above  study: 

(1)  It  is  significant  that  out  of  143  boys  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  16  years  earning  an  aggregate  amount  of  $800  a  month,  only 
one-fourth  are  saving  any  money,  and  that  a  very  small  amount; 
earning  money  and  the  undirected  spending  of  it  becomes  a  means 
which  may  produce  delinquency  and  habits  of  waste. 

(2)  Although  the  attendance  officer  and  the  public  school  sys- 
tem may  be  of  the  highest  type  and  functioning  toward  the  end 
that  all  children  may  be  kept  regularly  in  school,  children  cannot 
receive  the  full  benefits  of  the  institution  unless  they  have  proper 
home  environment  and  well  directed  after-school  activities  which  are 
not  of  such  a  strenuous  nature  as  to  overtax  the  strength  of  the 
growing  child  or  to  deprive  him  of  necessary  sleep  and  proper  food. 

(3)  The  birthright  of  every  child  is  the  right  to  have  the  care 
and  protection  of  parents.  If  by  death  or  other  misfortune,  the 
child  is  deprived  of  this  guardianship,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
state  to  make  adequate  provision  for  him  to  prevent  further  misfor- 
tune. Furthermore,  children  from  broken  or  unfortunate  homes 
should  not  be  deprived  of  an  equal  chance,  along  with  their  more 
fortunate  brothers,  for  the  education  and  training  which  will  make 
them  economically  independent  upon  reaching  manhood.  To  assure 
this  protection  the  state  will  have  to  assume  responsibility  for  suit- 
able laws  providing  for  the  support  and  protection  of  widows  and 
orphans. 

(4)  More  wholesome  and  more  wisely  directed  means  of  recrea- 
tion must  be  provided  for  children.  Of  the  two  evils  to  choose 
between — all  work  or  total  idleness,  total  idleness  would  probably  be 
the  more  pernicious.  However,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  youth 
was  never  intended  as  a  time  for  labor  but  a  time  for  development 
preparatory  for  work.     Development  cannot  be  attained  through 
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idleness.  Wholesome  recreation  and  play  are  nature's  instinctive 
means  for  development.  Cities  in  their  rapid  growth  have  failed 
to  take  into  consideration  that  they  must  be  made  habitats  for  chil- 
dren as  well  as  for  grown-ups.  Playgrounds,  ball  parks,  swimming 
pools  and  other  well  directed  faciUties  for  recreation  are  just  as  essen- 
tial for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  city  as  the  water  system  or  the 
street  cleaning  department.  Recreational  facilities  where  children 
are  protected  from  unhealthy  wisdom  and  suggestions  beyond  their 
normal  comprehension  and  where  their  activities  are  directed  along 
lines  of  health  and  normal  development,  are  preventive  measures 
against  immorality  and  crime  which  often  result  from  misdirected 
energy  in  early  childhood.  Save  the  child  if  you  would  save  the 
state. 


FEATHERS 


"Jennie  is  my  lovely  Child  of  Promise,"  smiled  an  eighth  grade  teacher. 
"She  will  be  such  a  credit  to  us  when  she  goes  to  high  School.  She  has  a  beau- 
tiful mind." 

"Mother,  I  just  can't  beUeve  that  I'm  really  graduating.  We  visited  the 
high  school  today,  and  it's  the  most  marvelous  place — .  What's  the  matter, 
mother?     Don't  you  want  me  to  go?" 

Father  hfted  his  bowed  head  from  the  "books"  of  the  tiny  fruit  store. 
"She  can't  make  up  her  mind  to  tell  you,  Jennie.  We  can't  see  our  way  to 
get  along  any  more  without  your  help." 

"Teacher,  Jennie  asked  me  to  tell  you  you  should  give  her  graduation 
tickets  to  some  other  girl.  She's  got  a  job,  where  her  girl  friend  works.  Yes, 
ma'am,  steaming  feathers.  No,  she  can't  come  to  see  you.  She  starts  work 
at  half-past  seven  and  don't  get  home  till  after  five." 

— The  White-Williams  Foundation,  Nov.,  1921. 


The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  an  exacting  occupation;  the  seasons  and  the 
harvest  sunsets  will  not  wait  for  men;  children  can  be  utiUzed  at  an  early  age 
and  so  the  cultivator  class  is  generally  a  poorly  educated,  close-toiling  class, 
superstitious  by  reason  of  ignorance  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  ill- 
informed  and  easily  put  upon.  It  is  capable  at  times  of  great  passive  resist- 
ance, but  it  has  no  purpose  in  its  round  but  crops  and  crops,  to  keep  out  of 
debt  and  hoard  against  bad  times.  So  it  has  remained  to  our  own  days  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

—Excerpt  from  "The  Outline  of  History,''  by  H.  G.  Wells,  p.  264. 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  PERMIT  SYSTEM* 


GEORGE  P.  BARTH,  B.Sc,  M.D. 


When  is  it  safe  to  permit  a  child  to  leave  school  and  enter  the 
industrial  field?  By  safe  we  mean  without  injury  to  himself  and 
thus  ultimately  to  society  as  a  whole. 

The  requirements,  at  present  in  most  states,  the  fulfillment  of 
which  is  demanded  of  children  before  a  working  certificate  or  permit 
is  issued,  are  usually  four  in  number: 

1.  An  age  requirement. 

2.  A  schooling  certificate. 

3.  A  definite  promise  of  employment. 

4.  That  he  be  physically  able  to  do  the  work  for  which  the 

permit  is  requested. 

I.  Age  Requirement 

In  all  but  three  states  (Mississippi,  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming) 
the  employment  in  industry  of  children  under  14  has  been  prohibited. 
The  age  of  14  was  probably  fixed  upon  because  of  the  universal 
opinion  that  at  14  a  child  is  mature.  This  is  not  borne  out  by  fact, 
however,  as  it  is  well-established  that  children  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially girls,  mature  at  an  earher  age  in  warm  climates  than  they  do 
in  colder  regions  and  that  even  in  the  same  region,  the  age  at  which 
girls  and  boys  reach  sexual  maturity  varies  to  a  considerable  degree. 

To  fix  an  arbitrary  age  at  which  all  children  may  make  so  rad- 
ical a  change  in  environment  and  activities  as  is  entailed  in  a  change 
from  school  to  industry  is  not  in  accord  with  the  intent  of  child 
labor  laws  to  safeguard  the  child,  even  though  the  additional  state- 
ment ''and  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  intended"  is  usually 
added.  It  were  better  if  this  read  "and  physically  able  to  'safely' 
perform  the  work  intended. '*  If  an  age  limit  is  necessary,  16  is  far 
preferable  to  14. 

The  fact  that  a  child  has  reached  a  certain  stature  or  a  certain 


*  Read  before  the  National  League  of  Compulsory  Attendance  Ofl&cers  at 
Detroit,  November  12,  1921. 
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weight  or  even  that  it  has  attained  a  certain  weight-height  index 
is  no  criterion  that  that  child  has  reached  a  stage  in  its  growth 
which  will  enable  it  to  endure  successfully  the  strain  of  continuous, 
monotonous  toil  without  injury.  The  weight-height  index  is  of 
value,  for  it  does  show  a  physical  proportion  which  the  child  body 
should  have  at  a  given  age,  but  the  further  qualifications  that  the 
child  be  post-pubescent  should  be  added. 

The  structural,  physiological  and  psychological  changes  occurr- 
ing at  puberty  are  radical  in  both  boys  and  girls  and  the  child  should 
be  more  zealously  guarded  at  this  time  than  at  almost  any  other 
period,  because  this  stage  will  determine  the  perfectness  of  the 
future  adult.  Usually  permit  children  are  employed  at  some  sim- 
ple task  at  which  a  definite  posture  and  action  is  assumed  which 
in  time  becomes  a  fixed  habit,  and  in  the  performance  of  which 
certain  muscles  or  muscle  groups  only  are  used  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  Nature  abhors  an  unused  organ  as  she  abhors  a  vacuum 
and  the  result  is  that  the  unused  organs  undergo  a  decadence  by 
disuse.  Thus,  we  have  an  unsymmetrical  development  which,  if 
continued,  may  and  does  result  in  deformities  involving  the  whole 
body.  A  study  was  made  of  the  menstrual  history  of  2,841  girls 
from  14  to  17  years  of  age  working  in  Milwaukee.  Of  2,808  girls 
14  to  17  years  answering  the  question  as  to  the  age  at  which  the 
first  period  occurred 

40  or    1.44  per  cent  stated  at  11  years 
244  „     8.07    „      ,,        „       „  12 


682  „  24.58    „ 

1,154  „  41.60   „ 

520  „  18.74    „ 

154  „     5.55    „ 

34  had  none  at  sixteen  years. 


13 
14 
15 
16 


This  study  is  not  complete  and  probably  conclusions  ought  not  to 
be  drawn  until  it  has  been  contrasted  with  a  similar  study  of  girls 
in  the  same  locality  but  not  working.  Yet,  contrasted  with  a  sim- 
ilar study  of  974  girls  attending  gymnastic  classes  in  Baltimore, 
certain  factors  are  significant  and  indicate  lines  for  further  investi- 
gations. 

(1)  In  the  girls  working,  about  one  per  cent  were  more  regular 
than  in  the  Baltimore  girls. 
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(2)  Menstruation  was  painless  in  16.6  per  cent  fewer  working 
girls  than  in  the  Baltimore  series. 

(3)  The  normal  regularity  of  four  weeks  in  working  girls  was 
four  per  cent  less  than  in  non-working  girls. 

(4)  The  periods  of  those  in  whom  the  interval  was  greater  or 
less  than  four  weeks  (136  girls)  were  more  frequent  (less 
than  four  weeks)  in  58  per  cent  of  working  girls  and  greater 
(more  than  four  weeks)  in  42  per  cent.  Possibly  the  fact 
that  pain  was  experienced  by  16.6  per  cent  more  working 
girls  than  non-working  girls  is  due  to  a  greater  congestion 
produced  in  the  pelvic  organs  by  a  position  long  maintained 
in  the  working  girl.  This  raises  the  question  as  to  the  pro- 
duction of  future  pathological  conditions. 

II.  Schooling  Certificate 

The  usual  provisions  that  the  child  shall  have  completed  a  cer- 
tain grade  or  that  it  shall  have  attended  school  a  certain  number 
of  years  as  one  of  the  requisites  in  determining  fitness  to  go  to  work 
is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  Every  child  is  entitled  to  a  certain  amount 
of  schooling  at  least. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  one  of  the  very  frequent  reasons 
why  children  quit  school  is  because  of  a  mal-adjustment  between 
the  child  and  the  school.  To  expect  all  children  to  react  alike 
toward  a  set  curriculum  when  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  mental 
ability  among  children  varies  greatly  is  very  faulty  in  the  light  of 
modern  research.  It  appears  more  reasonable  that  school  curricula 
be  made  so  elastic  that  a  child  may  be  given  a  combination  of  studies 
that  will  fit  his  abilities  and  desires  and  that  this  differentiation 
take  place  early.  In  other  words  "fit  the  school  to  the  child  and 
not  the  child  to  the  school"  should  be  a  universal  slogan. 

If  the  school  can  prove  to  the  parent  that  it  is  offering  the 
child  a  course  which  will  enhance  his  earning  power,  the  cupidity 
of  the  parent,  if  nothing  else,  will  cause  him  to  enforce  further 
attendance  upon  the  child.  Conversely,  if  the  school  can  hold  the 
interest  of  the  child,  he  will  resist  any  attempt  to  make  him  quit 
school. 

The  child  should  be  judged  by  work  accomplished  rather  than 
the  completion  of  a  set  grade.  Intelligence  tests  (Binet-Simon  and 
its  various  modifications)  and  group  and  school  tests  (Courtiss  tests 
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and  others)  are  now  reaching  a  stage  of  development  when  they 
can  be  of  real  service  in  grading  children. 

Whether  an  inteUigence  quotient  determination  will  help  in 
determining  the  degree  and  kind  of  mentality  necessary  for  success 
in  each  leading  occupation  remains  to  be  seen.  That  it  may  help 
in  curtailing  the  enormous  waste  both  in  time  and  money  to  the 
employer  and  the  employee  which  now  results  in  the  haphazard 
method  of  hiring  a  child  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work  and  then  by 
the  crude  experiment  of  trying  him  out,  determining  whether  he  is 
fit  for  the  job,  seems  a  reasonable  expectation.  The  haphazard 
method  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  frequency  with  which  child- 
ren change  their  jobs.  In  a  study  of  3,106  boys  and  3,282  girls 
made  in  Milwaukee,  it  was  found  that  boys  change  jobs  on  an  aver- 
age of  every  four  and  a  half  months  and  girls  every  five  and  a  half 
months. 

m.  Health  Requirements 

Health  supervision  in  Milwaukee  extends  over  all  schools — 
public,  parochial,  private,  high  schools,  trade  schools,  continuation 
schools.  Thus  every  child  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  depart- 
ment from  the  time  it  enters  school  until  it  reaches  the  age  of  17. 

Because  of  the  danger  in  arbitrarily  refusing  a  permit,  that 
treatment  is  not  secured  but  the  child  stays  at  home  or  drifts  into 
illegal  employment,  Milwaukee  is  issuing  permits  with  strings  at- 
tached. This  system  of  modified  permits  is  made  possible  by  the 
complete  understanding  and  the  mutual  cooperation  which  exists 
between  the  permit  issuing  office  (The  State  Industrial  Commis- 
sion) and  the  Health  Supervision  Department.  Permits  are  issued 
as  follows: 

1.  Unreserved  permits. 

2.  Permits  with  reservations: 

(a)  Provisional  permits; 

(b)  Permits  limited  as  to  jobs; 

(c)  Temporary  refusals; 

(d)  Permanent  refusals. 

The  nature  of  the  child's  defect  and  the  time  allowed  for  cor- 
rection are  attached  in  letter  form  to  the  permit  which  is  mailed  to 
the  employer.      Chronological  and  alphabetical  follow-up  files  are 
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maintained  and  a  month  before  the  given  date  a  warning  postal  is 
sent  to  the  child  reminding  it  that  a  reexamination  is  almost  due 
and  that  treatment,  if  not  already  begun,  must  begin  at  once.  At 
the  time  appointed  for  reexamination  a  postal  notice  to  appear  for 
reexamination  is  sent  either  directly  to  the  child  or  to  the  employer. 

The  child,  after  reexamination,  is  given  an  O.K.,  is  granted  an 
extension  of  time,  is  asked  to  consult  a  doctor  and  report  back  at 
once  submitting  a  written  statement  from  the  doctor  before  being 
given  an  extension,  or  has  his  permit  recalled  until  he  can  satisfy 
the  doctor  acting  for  the  Commission. 

Only  19  states  provide  that  although  a  child  may  be  of  the 
minimum  age  and  have  passed  the  educational  test,  he  cannot  go 
to  work  until  he  has  had  a  physical  examination  by  a  public-health 
or  public-school  physician,  and  has  been  found  to  be  of  normal 
development  for  a  child  of  his  age  and  physically  fit  for  the  work 
at  which  he  is  to  be  employed.  Undoubtedly  many  other  states 
will  join  their  ranks  in  the  near  future  for  with  the  spread  of  health 
supervision  of  school  children  will  naturally  come  the  extension  of 
supervision  for  the  child  about  to  quit  school  and  enter  the  school 
of  hfe,  the  hardest  school  of  all. 

The  examining  physician  in  making  his  recommendations  to  the 
permit  issuing  office  has  several  factors  to  consider: 

(1)  Is  the  child  of  a  physical  development  equivalent  to  the 
development  normal  to  his  calendar  age? 

(2)  Is  he  free  from  correctible  defects? 

(3)  Is  the  kind  of  work  which  the  child  wishes  to  do  compatible 
with  his  physical  condition? 

(4)  What  is  the  psychology  of  the  child? 

Nothing  can  be  more  fundamentally  wrong  than  to  place  an 
arbitrary  age  at  which  children  may  be  relieved  from  supervision 
exercised  during  a  school  career,  and  permitted  to  enter  an  unknown 
environment  free  from  restraint  and  exposed  to  many  untoward 
influences  without  having  reached  a  physiological  and  anatomical 
development  which  will  resist  unfavorable  external  and  environ- 
mental conditions.  In  other  words,  a  permit  should  be  issued  on 
physiological  age  basis  rather  than  on  a  calendar  age  basis. 

Milwaukee  is  trying  out  the  following  system.  The  child 
presents  himself  to  the  school  doctor  either  at  the  school  which  he 
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is  attending  or  at  the  Continuation  School.  Preferably  the  physical 
examination  is  given  before  the  child  receives  his  schooling  certifi- 
cate so  that  his  case  may  be  considered  jointly  by  the  principal  of 
the  school  and  the  school  doctor,  both  of  whom  may  have  known 
this  child  since  he  entered  the  school  and  consequently  are  the  best 
judges  in  the  question  of  granting  him  a  permit.  The  doctor  then 
determines  which  kind  of  a  permit  the  child  is  to  have: 

An  Unreserved  Permit  is  recommended  for  the  child  if  he  meas- 
ures up  fully  to  the  standard  set  for  education  and  physical  con- 
dition. 

A  Provisional  Permit  is  given  under  the  following  circumstances : 

(a)  The  child  has  a  correctible  physical  defect  but  the 
parents  are  too  poor  to  provide  correction  and  the 
child  must  depend  on  its  own  earnings  to  obtain  the 
proper  care.  A  definite  time  limit  is  set  within  which 
correction  of  the  defect  must  be  secured. 

(b)  The  doctor  wishes  a  reexamination  of  the  child  at 
regular  intervals  for  some  physical  condition,  such  as: 
underweight  or  undernourishment,  heart  lesion,  goitre, 
nervous  condition,  or  chest  conditions. 

Permit  Limited  as  to  Jobs.  This  permit  is  issued  to  a  child 
not  physically  perfect  and  without  correctible  defect,  such  as:  com- 
pensated heart  lesions,  serious  eye  defects  not  correctible  by  glasses, 
defective  hearing,  epilepsy,  etc. 

A  permit  is  temporarily  refused  when  the  financial  circumstances 
are  such  that  the  parent  can  pay  for  treatment  or  the  parent,  having 
been  able  to  secure  treatment  reconmiended  during  the  child's 
attendance  at  school,  has  refused  to  do  so;  also  pending  the  finding 
of  a  job  suitable  to  the  child. 

A  permit  is  permanently  refused  when  the  doctor  thinks  the 
child  unfit  to  go  to  work;  for  instance  when  the  child  is  immature, 
of  low  mentahty,  or  physically  disabled  for  work. 

Provisional  Time  Extended.  It  happens  at  times  that  the  den- 
tist or  the  doctor  cannot  complete  the  correction  in  the  time  speci- 
fied. It  is  not  often  the  case  that  a  second  or  third  extension  is 
necessary. 

Suspension  of  Permit.  Permits  are  suspended  when  a  tendency 
is  shown  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  be  neglectful  in  keeping  dental 
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or  medical  appointments.  The  child  may  not  work  during  the 
period  of  suspension. 

A  permit  is  revoked  when  reexamination  shows  that  the  work 
which  the  child  is  doing  is  not  suitable  as  evidenced  by  losing  weight, 
decompensation  of  heart,  or  untoward  influences  on  any  other 
physical  ailment  which  the  child  may  have.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  child  is  forbidden  to  work  until  complete  recovery  and 
then  a  new  job  is  obtained  for  the  child  more  commensurate  with 
its  physical  or  mental  powers. 

This  method  of  handling  permits  has  been  on  trial  for  a  Uttle 
over  a  year  and  the  results  are  proving  to  be  highly  satisfactory. 


"Just  why  the  newsboy,  bootblack  and  peddler  should  have  been  ignored 
in  the  general  movement  for  child  welfare  is  hard  to  understand.  Perhaps  it 
is  due  to  'the  illusion  of  the  near.'  Street  workers  have  always  been  far  more 
conspicuous  than  any  other  child  laborers,  and  it  seems  that  this  very  proximity 
has  been  their  misfortune.  If  we  could  have  focused  our  attention  upon  them 
as  we  did  upon  children  in  factories,  they  would  have  been  banished  from  the 
streets  long  ago.  But  they  were  too  close  to  us.  We  could  not  get  a  compre- 
hensive view  and  saw  only  what  we  happened  to  want  at  the  moment — their 
paltry  Uttle  stock  in  trade.  Now  that  we  are  getting  a  broader  sense  of  social 
responsibiHty,  we  are  beginning  to  reaUze  how  blind  and  inconsiderate  we  have 
been  in  our  treatment  of  them." 

— Child  Labor  in  City  Streets,  Edward  N.  Clopper. 


Hitherto  we  have  more  or  less  unconsciously  employed  the  sUding  scale  in 
relation  to  child  labor  standards.  We  put  prohibition  of  night  work  in  one 
state,  which  had  an  extremely  low  all-round  standard,  on  very  much  the  same 
plane  of  achievement  as  estabhshing  an  eight  instead  of  a  ten-hour  day  in 
another  state  which  had  relatively  high  standards.  That  is,  it  has  been  natural 
to  work  with  almost  equal  enthusiasm  for  high  standards  in  states  where  the 
demand  for  them  was  strong,  and  for  much  lower  standards  where  the  demand 
was  less  or  where  it  was  lacking.  Then  when  those  standards  were  estabhshed 
we  worked  for  still  higher  ones.  We  used  the  sliding  scale  in  accordance  with 
the  age-old  theory  of  demand  and  supply.  This  theory  in  economics  is  falla- 
cious. It  is  time  to  consider  solely  the  individual,  for  what  is  right  for  the 
individual  is  right  for  industry  and  society  and  the  world  at  large. — Owen  R. 
Lovejoy. 
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Trade  unions  have  at  various  times  endorsed  resolutions  which 
place  them  on  record  as  strongly  opposed  to  child  labor.  They 
have  been  active  in  legislative  campaigns,  seeking  the  enactment  of 
laws  to  make  the  employment  of  children  illegal  and  much  has 
been  accomplished  by  this  method.  Our  laws  are  not  yet  perfect. 
In  many  cases  the  standards  are  too  low,  and  many  working  child- 
ren are  not  touched  by  the  provisions  of  these  laws,  but  if  childhood 
was  as  well  protected  as  the  letter  of  the  law  would  indicate  we 
would  have  a  different  childhood  in  this  country. 

Can  the  trade  imions  do,  and  are  they  doing,  anything  toward 
preventing  child  labor,  outside  of  this  legislative  effort?  The  great 
majority  of  child  laborers  are  children  of  working  people.  The 
question  then  is — ^Are  the  workers  doing  anything  on  their  own 
account  to  protect  their  children  from  the  evils  of  child  labor? 
Aside  from  the  education  of  public  opinion,  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  has  seen  fit  to  direct  its  efforts  chiefly  towards 
legislation  and  securing  better  administration  and  enforcement  of 
existing  laws.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  children  can  be  protected,  and  vague  reports  of  work 
being  done  by  trade  unions  prompted  this  preliminary  study. 

The  information  was  secured  chiefly  through  interviews  with 
the  oflScials  of  a  number  of  the  best  organized  unions  which  have 
national  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  and  with  officials  of  some 
of  the  Locals.  There  was  not  sufficient  time  to  make  a  shop  to 
shop  study  and,  as  the  results  of  the  study  indicate,  it  was  hardly 
necessary.     OflScials  in  the  following  unions  were  interviewed: 

Typographical  Union 
Builders'  Guild 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Union 
United  Hatters 
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Amalgamated  Textile  Workers  of  America 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union 
Amalgamated  Ladies'  Garment  Cutters 
Amalgamated  Lithographers  of  America 
Amalgamated  Tobacco  Workers 
Bakers'  Union 

In  order  to  understand  the  position  of  young  workers  in  the 
organized  trades  today,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  present  status 
of  an  apprentice  as  compared  with  his  former  status.  Before  our 
present  machine  era,  with  its  accompanying  revolution  of  industry, 
practically  all  work  was  done  by  hand.  The  amount  and  quality 
of  work  accomplished  depended  on  the  skill  of  the  worker.  There 
was  no  great  division  of  labor.  It  was  necessary  that  a  successful 
worker  know  his  craft  or  trade  from  beginning  to  end.  To  do  this 
required  a  considerable  period  of  training,  during  which  his  work 
was  not  profitable.  To  learn  the  trade  then,  a  young  person  was 
bound-out  for  several  years  to  a  master  in  the  trade  he  wished  to 
learn.  This  period  was  longer  than  was  necessary  for  the  boy  to 
learn  the  trade,  but  in  his  first  years  he  was  an  expense  to  the  master 
and  his  apprenticeship  period  was  prolonged  so  that  he  might  pay 
in  service  for  the  training  he  had  received.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  system;  it  had  its  good  and  its  bad 
points.  We  wish  merely  to  recall  how  in  the  past  a  young  worker 
learned  a  trade.  After  he  had  finished  this  period  of  indenture,  or 
apprenticeship,  he  was  ready,  if  he  had  had  a  good  master  and  was 
adept,  to  follow  his  trade  anywhere.  He  was  a  master  of  all  its 
details.  He  could  do  work  which  no  one  else  could  do  without  a 
similar  period  of  training.  His  skill  was  something  that  a  man 
could  not  "pick  up." 

With  the  coming  of  machinery  there  has  been  a  great  change 
in  the  industrial  world.  Skill  has  been  replaced  by  mechanical  oper- 
ations. In  the  great  majority  of  industrial  processes,  a  worker  needs 
only  a  short  period  of  training  to  learn  to  handle  a  machine,  then 
he  is  as  efficient  as  a  worker  who  has  spent  a  much  longer  time  in 
the  factory  or  shop.  There  is  great  division  of  labor,  each  worker 
contributing  his  little  share  to  the  whole.  He  can  change  rather 
easily  from  one  factory  to  another;  in  fact  he  has  no  trade,  but  is 
merely  a  machine  operator.     There  are  still  some  trades  that  have 
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not  been  reduced  to  mechanical  operations  but  the  workers  they 
employ  are  comparatively  few.  Our  old  apprentice  system  has 
been  destroyed  by  this  coming  of  machinery  and  today  *'the  term 
apprentice  applies  to  a  youth,  generally  over  16  years  of  age,  who 
is  a  beginner  or  learner  in  a  particular  trade.  He  is  not  bound-out 
in  any  way  but  the  privilege  of  his  holding  a  card  as  a  registered 
apprentice  in  the  organized  trades  is  generally  dependent  upon  his 
regular  attendance  upon  the  apprentice  school  or  course  or  his  work 
in  a  shop  for  a  period  of  four  or  five  years." 

It  is  not  necessarily  true  that  there  are  fewer  young  people  in 
the  trades  but  the  number  of  apprentices,  according  to  the  above 
definition  of  the  term,  is  comparatively  small.  For  reasons  which 
the  trade  unions  consider  justifiable,  the  number  of  apprentices  is 
very  definitely  limited.  Not  only  is  the  number  limited,  but  there 
has  been  fixed  a  definite  age  at  which  a  young  worker  can  enter 
as  an  apprentice.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  this  age  ranges 
from  16  to  18  and  compares  quite  favorably  with  provisions  of 
state  child  labor  laws  which  usually  have  an  age  minimum  of  only 
14.  Where  unions  have  complete  control  of  shops  or  other  indus- 
trial units,  their  rules  of  apprenticeship  forbid  the  employment  of 
children.  Their  power  to  prevent  child  labor  in  this  way  is  limited 
of  course  to  the  extent  of  their  control  of  the  employment  of 
workers  in  an  industry.  A  few  of  the  best  organized  unions,  men- 
tioned later,  are  doing  very  effective  work  in  this  respect  and  prac- 
tically no  children  are  found  working  in  these  industries  or  trades. 

It  is  doubtful  if  these  rigid  apprentice  regulations  are  really 
very  effective  in  preventing  child  labor  as  a  whole,  and  it  may  be 
that  such  restrictions  are  harmful  rather  than  beneficial  to  the 
cause  of  the  working  child.  Despite  all  our  laws  and  theories,  and 
without  going  into  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  yearly  there  are 
great  numbers  of  children  going  to  work.  Since  the  well-organized 
unions  have  so  definitely  limited  their  number  of  apprentices,  these 
young  workers  of  necessity  must  be  entering  the  ''unprotected 
trades,"  such  as  department  stores,  small  shops  and  factories,  street 
trades,  delivery  service,  and  the  various  niches  and  corners  un- 
touched by  provisions  of  law.  If  the  unions  have  accomplished 
any  one  thing,  it  is  to  secure  for  their  members  better  hours  and 
working  conditions.  The  young  workers  for  the  most  part  are 
children  of  workers,  yet  these  workers  by  forcing  their  children  out 
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of  their  trades  are  denjdng  them  the  protection  which  they  demand 
for  themselves.  This  is  not  meant  as  a  criticism  of  the  apprentice 
restrictions,  but  until  there  is  more  adequate  protection  for  the 
young  worker  in  all  industries,  or  until  their  employment  under  16 
is  prohibited,  the  present  apprentice  system  does  not  appear  to  be 
an  influence  for  the  good  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  evils  of  child  labor  lies  in  the  fact  that  children  are 
cut  loose  from  all  directed  educational  and  welfare  work.  They  drift 
as  instinct  and  circumstances  carry  them.  Their  time  out  of  the 
shop  is  spent  following  the  crowd.  They  do  those  things  for  the 
improvement  of  their  mind  and  body  which  happen  to  come  to 
their  attention,  or  they  do  nothing. 

So  far  as  our  study  went,  there  were  only  two  unions  that  were 
doing  any  educational  and  welfare  work  for  the  few  apprentices  in 
their  trades — the  Typographical  Union  and  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union. 

The  Typograpical  Union  is  perhaps  the  best  organized  union 
of  all  and  comes  nearer  controlhng  the  labor  in  its  trade  than 
does  any  other.  It  has  a  definite  apprentice  system  and  is  a 
trade  that  lends  itself  especially  well  to  the  training  of  apprentices, 
for  it  is  a  trade  that  cannot  be  ''picked  up"  at  once  and  requires 
much  more  than  mere  ability  to  perform  the  mechanical  work  in- 
volved. In  teaching  a  boy  the  trade,  there  is  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity to  give,  in  addition,  some  general  education  which  is  just  as 
essential  in  making  a  good  printer  as  his  knowledge  of  and  ability 
to  do  the  technical  work.  The  Typographical  Union  has  established 
a  unique  school  in  New  York  City  for  the  training  of  its  appren- 
tices in  that  city.  The  constitution  of  the  school  provides  in  part 
the  following: 

'This  Organization  shall  be  known  as  the  School  for  Printers' 
Apprentices  of  New  York.  Its  object  shall  be  to  conduct  a  school 
for  instructing  the  registered  apprentices  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  printing  trade  in  New  York  City.  The  management  of  the 
school  shall  be  vested  in  a  joint  board  composed  of  four  representa- 
tives of  the  Printers'  League  Section  of  the  New  York  Employing 
Printers'  Association,  Inc.,  four  representatives  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  6,  and  four  representatives  of  the  Hudson  Guild.  As 
other  branches  of  the  trade  are  added,  such  as  press  work,  etc.,  rep- 
resentatives of  these  unions  shall  be  added  to  the  Directorate  in  such 
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manner  as  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  determine,  but  there  shall 
be  at  all  times  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  both  employers 
and  employees.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  carefully  supervise 
the  affairs  of  the  school,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  best  possible 
training  for  the  Printers'  apprentices  of  New  York  City.  It  shall 
be  their  aim  through  courses  of  instruction  in  Elementary  Enghsh, 
Mathematics  and  other  subjects  to  give  the  elements  of  a  good 
general  education  and  also  through  courses  of  instruction,  drawing 
and  hand  composition,  to  which  may  be  added  press  work,  bindery 
work,  etc.,  to  afford  all  registered  apprentices  of  New  York  City  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  printing  trade. 
.  .  .  The  expenses  of  conducting  the  school  shall  be  met  in  such 
ways  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  deem  suitable.  .  .  ." 
The  rules  of  the  Directors  provide  in  part  the  following: 
"The  control  of  the  school  shall  be  by  a  Board  of  Directors, 
twelve  in  number,  four  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  and  come 
from  the  Hudson  Guild;  four  of  whom  shall  come  from  and  be 
appointed  by  the  Printers'  League  Section  of  the  New  York  Em- 
ploying Printers'  Association,  Inc.;  and  four  who  shall  come  from 
and  be  appointed  by  Typographical  Union  No.  6.  .  .  .  Pupils  at 
the  School  shall  pay  the  following  tuition  fees;  the  same  may  be 
paid  in  eight  monthly  instalments,  beginning  with  the  first  month 
of  the  school  year  for  each  pupil: 

2nd  year  apprentices $10.00  per  year 

3rd  year  apprentices 12.50   „      „ 

4th  year  apprentices 15.00   „      ,; 

5th  year  apprentices 20.00   „      „ 

*'A11  moneys  received  from  tuition  fees  from  apprentices  shaU  be 
placed  in  the  general  school  fund  to  be  devoted  to  school  purposes 
and  not  regarded  as  part  of  the  contribution  of  either  the  Printers' 
League  Section  of  the  New  York  Employing  Printers'  Association 
or  Typographical  Union  No.  6.  All  employers  under  the  contract 
between  the  Printers'  League  Section  of  the  New  York  Employing 
Printers'  Association  and  Typographical  Union  No.  6  are  required 
to  send  all  registered  apprentices  to  the  school.  All  employers  hav- 
ing apprentices  shall  pay  into  the  school  fund  the  sum  of  $25  per 
year  per  apprentice.  .  .  .  No  apprentice  may  continue  at  work  who 
does  not  attend  the  school  or  who  is  in  default  of  his  tuition  fee. 
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No  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  at  work  in  an  office 
unless  his  employer  has  paid  the  employers'  fee.  Apprentices  shall 
attend  the  school  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  their 
apprenticeship  to  its  end.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to 
notify  the  foreman  when  an  apprentice  is  entitled  to  pass  from  one 
of  the  above  periods  to  another.  If  the  foreman  and  chairman  can- 
not mutually  agree  to  the  apprentices'  qualifications  to  be  advanced 
into  the  next  period,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Appren- 
tice Committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire  into  the  qualifica- 
tions of  said  apprentice  to  ascertain  if  he  meets  the  necessary  require- 
ments called  for  in  the  several  classes  of  work  specified  for  each  year 
of  his  apprenticeship,  after  which  the  Committee  shall  report  its 
findings  to  the  foreman  and  the  chairman  which  shall  in  all  cases 
be  binding  and  final." 

The  employers  give  the  apprentice  the  time  to  attend  school 
from  3:00  o'clock  to  5:00  o'clock  one  afternoon  each  week  and  the 
apprentice  must  attend  one  evening  session  each  week  from  6:00 
o'clock  to  8:00  o'clock  on  his  own  time.  Only  two  absences  per 
year  without  a  legitimate  excuse  are  permitted.  If  a  boy  becomes 
truant  his  case  is  handled  by  the  proper  union  authorities.  He 
may  be  only  severely  reprimanded,  or  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship 
exetnded  or  his  card  entirely  revoked.  On  the  other  hand  a  boy 
doing  excellent  work  may  shorten  his  apprentice  period  by  six  months. 
A.ttendance  upon  this  school  is  substituted  for  attendance  upon  a 
continuation  school,  and  the  curriculum  more  than  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  continuation  school. 

There  are  530  boys  in  the  school  this  year  and  the  director 
claims  that  the  attendance  is  100  per  cent.  Part  of  the  school  work 
is  strictly  technical,  relating  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  trade. 
In  addition  to  this  are  quite  thorough  courses  in  Enghsh,  Composi- 
tion, Spelling,  History,  Mathematics,  etc.  The  pupils  are  divided 
into  classes  of  50  each.  Each  class  is  organized,  having  a  chairman 
and  secretary,  and  is  as  near  self-governing  as  is  possible.  The 
chairman  of  these  various  classes  comprise  the  student  council, 
which  governs  the  student  body  and  plans  and  executes  recreational 
activities  of  which  there  are  several.  During  the  past  year  some 
time  was  devoted  to  health  instruction  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Association.  There  is  an  effort  now  being  made 
to  have  periodical  medical  examinations  of  all  classes.     Unprotected 
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child  labor  injures  the  health  of  children,  but  periodical  medical 
examinations  and  health  instruction  has  not  yet  been  secured  for 
the  working  child  through  legislation. 

The  Union  insists  that  its  apprentices  learn  the  whole  trade  in 
so  far  as  they  have  ability,  and  will  not  permit  the  employer  to  keep 
an  apprentice  on  the  same  job  for  a  long  period  of  time.  This  keeps 
the  boy  from  being  placed  and  kept  in  a  ''blind  alley"  job.  If  a 
shop  is  not  sufficiently  equipped  to  give  general  work  so  that  an 
apprentice  is  able  to  learn  the  whole  trade,  such  a  shop  is  not  per- 
mitted to  have  an  apprentice  working  in  it.  No  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  whether  they  be  apprentices  or  not,  are  per- 
mitted to  work  in  shops  controlled  by  the  Union. 

The  National  Typographical  Union  requires  that  all  their 
apprentices  not  having  the  advantage  of  attendance  upon  this 
school  shall  take  a  correspondence  course  prepared  and  directed 
by  the  Union. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  boy  to  enter  this  trade  as  an  apprentice 
because  of  the  limited  number  permitted  and  the  comparatively 
rigid  requirements  for  admission.  A  boy  applying  for  apprentice- 
ship is  examined  by  an  apprenticeship  committee  composed  of 
union  men  and  employers.  He  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age, 
pass  an  examination  which  requires  as  much  as  a  common  school 
education  and  pass  a  physical  examination.  The  apprentice  agree- 
ment is  then  signed  by  the  proper  representative  of  the  Typograph- 
ical Union,  by  the  representative  of  the  Employing  Printers'  Asso- 
ciation and  by  the  boy  himself.  This  agreement  is  binding  on  all 
parties  for  five  years. 

This  is  probably  the  most  outstanding  example  of  what  unions 
are  doing  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  young  workers. 

The  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  has  no 
well-marked  apprentice  system.  They  will  not,  however,  admit 
a  w^orker  to  the  union  who  is  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  their 
working  agreement  with  the  employers  provides  that  no  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  shaU  be  employed  in  the  shop.  They  have 
also  established  a  minimum  wage  standard  which  makes  it  unprofit- 
able for  an  employer  to  use  child  labor.  The  union  attempts  no 
educational  work  designed  especially  for  its  young  members  but 
they  may  take  the  general  educational  work  which  is  carried  on  by 
the  union  under  the  direction  of  an  educational  committee.      It  is 
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under  immediate  supervision  of  an  Educational  Director,  who  is 
an  educator,  and  a  secretary  who  is  famiUar  with  the  viewpoint 
and  in  S3anpathy  with  the  aims  of  the  workers. 

The  educational  work  is  divided  into  three  kinds  of  activities 
the  Unity  Centers,  the  Workers'  University  and  the  Extension 
Division. 

Unity  Centers — The  seven  Unity  Centers  are  in  public  school 
buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  city  where  the  members  reside. 
In  each  Unity  Center  there  are  classes  in  English  of  elementary, 
intermediate,  advanced,  and  high  school  grade.  The  teachers  are 
assigned  by  the  Evening  School  Department  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  International  also  arranges  series  of  courses  carried 
on  independently  which  consist  of  the  following  subjects:  History 
of  the  Labor  Movement  today;  American  and  European  Trade 
Unionism,  Applied  Economics,  Applied  Psychology,  History  of 
CiviHzation,  Literature,  Understanding  of  Music,  etc.  The  mem- 
bers meet  at  these  Unity  Centers  from  four  to  five  nights  each  week. 
One  evening  a  week  is  devoted  to  lectures  on  health  topics.  The 
registration  for  the  last  year  was  2,000. 

Workers'  University — The  more  advanced  educational  activities 
are  concentrated  in  the  Workers'  University,  which  meets  Saturday 
afternoons  and  Sunday  mornings  in  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School.  The  courses  given  in  1920-21  were:  Trade  Union  Policies, 
Labor  Problems,  Current  Economic  Opinion,  Economic  Geography, 
AppKed  Psychology  and  Logic,  Sociology,  Literature,  History  of 
Civilization,  The  Role  of  the  State  in  Modern  Civilization,  Recent 
Developments  and  Events  in  the  Labor  Movement,  Study  of  the 
Cooperative  Movement,  Problems  of  the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union,  Public  Speaking,  etc.  Three  hundred  were 
enrolled  in  the  University  last  year. 

Extension  Division— The  extension  Division  is  trying  to  reach 
a  large  number  of  the  membership.  Its  work  conists  in  arranging 
special  lectures,  concerts  and  other  entertainments  to  which  all  the 
members  are  invited. 

The  members  are  in  no  way  compelled  to  take  this  educational 
work  but  it  gives  the  young  workers  as  well  as  the  older  ones  an 
opportunity  for  further  education  and  training  if  they  care  to  avail 
themselves  of  it. 

There  is  no  effort  made  to  give  technical  training  in  these 
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schools  for  this  they  get  through  their  work  at  the  shops.  Although 
they  are  not  trained  or  instructed  as  apprentices  in  the  shops,  they 
begin  with  the  simpler  work  and  pass  on  to  the  more  difficult  tasks 
as  they  become  accustomed  to  shop  conditions,  working  all  the  time 
however  as  regular  employees.  The  use  of  machinery  has  reduced 
most  of  the  work  in  this  trade  to  mere  mechanical  operations;  a 
worker  does  not  need  to  attain  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  this  work 
therefore  does  not  lend  itself  as  well  to  a  period  of  apprenticeship 
training  as  does  the  printing  trade. 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers'  Union  does  not  have  a 
general  apprenticeship  clause  in  its  constitution.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  apprentices  in  the  cutting  and  trimming  rooms,  who 
must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  before  entering  and  who  serve  an 
apprenticeship  period  of  four  years.  They  are  on  a  graduated  wage 
scale  and  in  their  third  year  of  apprenticeship  are  paid  journeyman's 
wages  in  proportion  to  the  amount  amount  of  journeyman's  work 
they  can  do.  No  work,  however,  is  being  carried  on  for  the  welfare 
of  the  apprentices  and  young  workers  and  there  are  no  educational 
or  physical  standards  for  admission. 

No  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  is  admitted  to  the  Union. 
The  minimum  wage  agreement  is  the  only  tangible  thing  in  the 
Union  operating  to  prevent  child  labor  in  this  industry.  While  this 
agreement  was  not  made  with  a  view  to  keeping  children  out  of 
industry  it  has  proved  to  be  rather  effective  in  accomplishing  this. 
It  makes  it  unprofitable  for  an  employer  to  hire  child  labor  when 
he  can  get  steady  adult  labor  for  the  same  wages,  or  may  be  better 
said,  it  makes  it  unprofitable  for  an  employer  to  pay  a  child  an  adult's 
wage.  This  minimum  wage  varies  slightly  in  different  markets.  In 
Chicago  and  Rochester  markets  it  is  $15  per  week. 

This  Union  has  considerable  control  over  the  industry.  There 
are  three  classes  of  shops  more  or  less  under  its  control: 

1.  The  Union  or  closed  shop  in  which  all  workers  must  be 
members  of  the  Union  and  receive  union  pay. 

2.  Preferential  shops — in  which  the  Union  is  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish workers  from  its  membership,  but  if  it  cannot  supply  them  in 
48  hours  the  employer  may  hire  his  help  in  the  open  market,  but 
must  pay  at  least  the  union  minimum  wage.  If  work  becomes  slack 
and  not  so  much  help  is  needed  the  non-union  workers  must  be  the 
first  to  be  dropped  from  the  pay  roll. 
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3.  The  open  shop  in  which  the  employer  may  hire  whom  he 
pleases  but  must  pay  at  least  the  union  minimum  wage. 

This  makes  the  minimum  wage  the  most  effective  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  this  union  to  keep  children  out  of  the  industry. 

United  Textile  Workers  of  America.  This  union  has  no  definite 
apprentice  system  but  stands  for  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor 
laws.  The  president  of  the  union  reports  that  frequently  there  are 
children  working  in  mills  in  violation  of  state  laws  who  for  some 
reason  are  not  discovered  by  the  factory  inspector.  The  workers 
themselves  and  often  the  local  union  cannot  report  these  cases, 
however,  because  the  worker  would  at  once  lose  his  job  and  the 
union  would  be  put  at  a  point  of  disadvantage  in  dealing  with  the 
employer.  To  avoid  this  the  local  unions  and  workers  are  encour- 
aged to  report  such  cases  of  law  violation  to  International  Head- 
quarters. The  president  then  informs  the  proper  local  authorities 
and  the  case  is  handled  according  to  legal  provisions.  Many  cases 
have  been  handled  in  this  way. 

There  are  500  local  unions  in  Canada  and  the  South — most  of 
them  in  the  latter,  with  instructions  to  keep  a  lookout  for  violations 
of  child  labor  laws  and  to  report  violations  to  International  Head- 
quarters. 

The  president  of  this  union  claims  that  the  employer  does  not 
want  to  hire  labor  under  16  years  of  age  for  this  necessitates  stopping 
machines  at  the  end  of  an  eight-hour  day  or  putting  on  a  new  shift. 

The  United  Hatters  permit  no  one  to  work  in  union  shops  who 
is  under  18  years  of  age. 

Amalgamated  Lithographers  of  America.  The  rules  of  this 
union  do  not  prohibit  child  labor  in  union  shops.  They  feel  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  enforce  the  labor  laws.  A  boy  may 
be  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  16  but  as  a  general  rule  the  apprentices 
are  much  older,  the  work  being  of  such  a  nature  that  mature  workers 
are  required. 

Amalgamated  Tobacco  Workers.  This  union  has  no  appren- 
tices and  very  few  people  are  learning  the  trade  at  this  time.  They 
depend  on  immigration  for  recruits.  The  secretary  intimated  that 
there  was  quite  a  bit  of  child  labor  in  certain  shops  where  the  union 
had  no  foothold  and  could  do  nothing  toward  preventing  it. 

The  Builders'  Guild  is  taking  no  steps  toward  prohibiting  child 
labor. 
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The  Bakers'  Union  formerly  had  a  clause  in  their  working 
agreements  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  18  years 
of  age  in  bakeshops.  On  the  advice  of  their  attorney  this  clause 
has  been  left  out  of  the  agreement  for  the  past  few  years  and  they 
depend  on  state  and  federal  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  laws. 

Some  of  the  unions  are  carrying  on  a  Hmited  amount  of  educa- 
tional activity  among  their  workers  which,  through  informing  the 
parents,  has  possibilities  of  doing  much  towards  stopping  child 
labor.  Under  the  present  legal  restrictions  and  complications  in 
most  cases  it  is  not  profitable  for  an  employer  to  hire  child  labor 
under  the  legal  working  age.  Most  child  labor  at  present  is  due 
either  to  the  greed  of  the  parents  or,  more  often,  to  their  ignorance 
of  the  evils  attending  child  labor.  Most  children  work  because 
their  parents  want  them  to  work  and  many  times  the  parents  falsify 
about  the  age  of  the  child  so  that  he  can  get  a  job.  Since  the  ma- 
jority of  working  children  come  from  the  homes  of  working  parents 
a  great  deal  could  be  done  if  this  matter  were  kept  before  their 
minds.  There  are  two  methods  of  approach:  the  first  from  a  hu- 
manitarian viewpoint — teaching  the  evil  effects  of  child  labor;  the 
second,  a  selfish  viewpoint  but  equally  effective — showing  the  parents 
that  child  labor  lowers  wages  and  increases  unemployment  for  adult 
workers. 

To  sum  up  this  work  of  the  trade  unions  for  child  protection, 
at  present  they  seem  to  have  five  points  of  attack:  (1)  limiting 
number  of  apprentices  and  maintaining  a  high  age  for  beginning 
apprenticeship,  (2)  minimum  wage  agreements,  (3)  working  agree- 
ments, (4)  reporting  law  violations,  (5)  education  of  the  workers. 

As  pointed  out  before  it  might  be  well  for  the  unions  to  consider 
whether  they  are  driving  their  children  into  unprotected  trades  by 
limiting  the  number  of  apprentices,  and  if  so  along  what  fine  the 
remedy  Hes. 

With  the  exception  of  educational  work  the  power  of  the  unions 
to  prohibit  child  labor  depends  directly  upon  their  abihty  to  control 
their  trades.  If  strong  they  can  do  much;  if  weak,  they  can  accom- 
pHsh  little. 


The  true  child  welfare  standard  must  always  be  to  develop  each  child  to 
the  level  of  his  potential  capacity. — Henry  W.  Thurston,  before  the  Vermont 
Children's  Aid  Society. 


A  RURAL  SLUM  COMMUNITY 


CHARLES  E.  GIBBONS 


Rural  communities  are  no  more  alike  than  urban  communi- 
ties. In  the  open  country,  wealth  is  unevenly  distributed  just  as 
it  is  in  urban  centers.  Some  communities  are  more  prosperous 
than  others.  Natural  advantages,  such  as  location,  fertility  of  the 
soil,  drainage,  rainfall  and  other  climatic  conditions,  all  have  their 
effect  on  creating  wealth.  So  we  find  communities  ranging  in  vary- 
ing degrees  from  those  dominated  by  the  influence  of  the  great 
landed  estates,  or  plantations  on  the  rich,  fertile,  bottom  lands,  to 
those  in  which  the  farms  are  small  and  made  up  of  poor  knob  lands. 
Ownership  and  tenancy  both  have  their  influence.  In  some  com- 
munities they  have  a  normal  relationship;  but  in  others  all  the 
farms  are  operated  by  owners  and  in  still  others  none  but  tenants 
are  found.  The  educational  training  and  equipment  of  farmers  vary 
greatly,  and  communities  range  from  those  in  which  the  farms  are 
operated  by  well-trained  men,  many  of  them  graduates  of  agricul- 
tural colleges,  to  those  in  which  the  land  is  cultivated  by  untrained, 
iUiterate  farm  people.  There  is  likewise  a  variation  in  the  type 
and  characteristics  of  the  people.  In  some  communities  they  are 
ambitious,  operate  their  farms  on  a  business-like  basis,  anxious  for 
and  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  all  kinds  of  public  improvements, 
interested  in  having  their  homes  comfortable  and  attractive  and  the 
surroundings  beautfiul,  and  in  general  in  the  making  of  the  country 
a  wholesome  place  in  which  to  live.  But  in  other  communities  the 
people  are  lazy,  shiftless,  unaggressive,  indifferent  to  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  their  homes,  negligent  of  the  welfare  of  their 
children,  opposed  to  public  improvements,  superstitious,  and  satisfied 
to  follow  the  fines  of  least  resistance. 

All  of  these  factors  have  an  influence  on  life  in  the  country  as 
a  whole.  Not  all  of  these  influences  are  found  working  in  every 
community  at  any  given  time  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no 
community  in  which  more  than  one  does  not  exist.     It  is  the  com- 
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bination  of  these  influences  either  good  or  bad,  or  both  good  and 
bad,  that  makes  the  standard  of  the  community  what  it  is.  The 
majority  of  communities  have  both  types.  It  probably  cannot  be 
said  truthfully  that  there  is  any  community  in  which  all  the  influences 
are  wholly  bad,  but  occasionally  one  does  run  across  a  community 
in  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  traces  of  much  that  is  having  bene- 
ficial effects. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  National  Country  Life  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  C.  J.  Galpin,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
cultuireT'speaking'on  *^he  Non-Group  Parts  of  Farm  Populations," 
gave  the  following  as  the  first  of  the  non-group  sections:  "Negligi- 
ble folk,  so  called  or  at  least  so  thought — somewhat  negative  farm 
families  on  poor  land  maybe — are  found  in  strips,  spots,  areas,  lying 
between,  around,  or  even  within  coherent  farm  population  groups. 
These  strips  of  ineffectual  people  are  pathological  often,  and  fail  of 
assimilation  into  positive  group  life."  It  is  the  conditions  under 
which  this  "ineffectual  group  of  people"  live  and  the  influences  that 
touch  it,  which  I  want  to  discuss. 

For  various  reasons  the  location  of  the  community  will  not  be 
given  other  than  to  say  that  it  is  in  a  middle  western  state.  A  total 
of  59  families  were  visited  and  about  ten  days  spent  living  in  the 
community  and  gathering  on  schedules  the  information  secured 
directly  from  the  families.  The  community  is  located  on  the  right 
bank  of  a  river,  five  miles  from  the  trading  center  and  the  county 
seat.  The  only  means  of  crossing  the  river  is  a  ferry  which  is  often, 
especially  in  the  winter  time,  out  of  commission.  The  roads  up  to 
the  river  are  poor  and  at  times  almost  impassable.  These  families 
live  contiguous  to  one  another  and  a  mission  church  and  school  is 
the  center  of  the  community,  geographically  as  well  as  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  little  community  interests  the  people  have. 

Almost  from  the  water's  edge  the  land  rises  quite  abruptly. 
It  is  rough,  steep,  rocky,  cut  with  many  gullies  and  much  of  it 
covered  with  scraggy  growths  of  timber.  The  land  on  the  whole 
is  quite  unfertile  although  there  are  spots  here  and  there  that  pro- 
duce fairly  good  crops.  Of  the  59  families,  47  own  their  own  farms 
which  average  21  acres  in  size.  Four  famihes  own  360,  142,  93  and 
80  acres  each.  Subtracting  these  amounts  from  the  total,  the  aver- 
age for  the  remainder  is  only  7.3  acres. 

Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  land  was  bought  and  only  14  per 
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cent  was  inherited.  The  average  period  of  ownership  by  purchase 
is  12.1  years  and  by  inheritance  13.5  years.  Thirty-eight  of  47 
families  came  into  possession  of  their  land  by  purchase  only,  two 
by  inheritance  only,  and  seven  inherited  a  part  and  bought  a  part. 
While  all  of  them  have  possession  of  the  land,  yet  the  majority  of 
them  do  not  actually  own  it  because  of  mortgages.  These  they 
are  paying  off  under  some  sort  of  building  and  loan  plan.  They, 
themselves,  are  not  clear  as  to  what  the  plan  is,  how  it  works  or  how 
much  interest  they  are  paying.  They  only  know  they  have  so  much 
to  pay  a  week  for  so  many  years — usually  a  long  period  of  time. 
Their  ambition  is  to  pay  as  httle  as  they  can.  A  mortgage  seems 
to  have  no  disadvantages  and  ownership  no  charms. 

This  group  can  hardly  be  called  ''farm  families."  Only  20  of 
the  59  raised  corn,  averaging  8.3  acres  per  family.  This  yielded  on 
the  average  21  bushels  to  the  acre.  Three  families  had  out  29 
acres  of  wheat,  yielding  a  total  of  308  bushels.  Three  families  had 
13.5  acres  of  rye  with  a  total  yield  of  169  bushels.  One  family 
had  three  acres  of  oats  for  feed;  only  six  families  cut  any  hay.  Nine 
of  the  families  raised  no  potatoes  and  the  average  for  those  who 
did  raise  them  was  less  than  30  bushels  per  family.  Thirty-six  had 
no  apples  and  53  no  peaches.  By  working  this  out  for  all  families 
in  the  community,  rather  than  for  those  who  actually  raised  the 
crops,  we  find  there  is  grown  in  the  community  an  average  per 
family  of  2.8  acres  of  corn,  one  half  acre  of  wheat,  less  than  one 
fourth  acre  of  rye,  about  one-third  acre  of  hay,  25  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, 12  bushels  of  apples  and  less  than  two  bushels  of  peaches. 

With  regard  to  live  stock,  the  figures  are  equally  convincing 
that  these  are  not  farm  families.  Twenty-three  had  no  horses  and 
the  average  for  the  remainder  is  1.5.  Thirty-two  had  no  milch  cows 
and  the  average  for  the  renainder  is  less  than  1.4  per  family.  Of 
''other  cattle,"  48  had  none  and  the  11  remaining  had  only  18  head. 
None  of  them  had  any  sheep.  Sixteen  had  no  hogs  and  the  aver- 
age for  the  remainder  is  5.5.  Ten  families  have  no  chickens  and 
the  flocks  of  those  who  did  averaged  less  than  32.  Practically  no 
geese,  ducks  or  turkeys  are  raised. 

Aside  from  the  little  farming  they  do,  the  majority  of  the  men 
in  these  famiUes  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  working  time  in  the 
quarries.  A  few  work  about  a  steam  plant  connected  with  a  near- 
by dam.     So  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn,  there  is  plenty  of  work, 
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especially  in  the  quarries;  but  the  men  work  only  a  few  days  at  a 
time  and  then  lay  off  for  a  few  days.  Some  of  them  cut  firewood, 
posts  and  bean  poles  and  haul  them  across  the  river  to  the  county 
seat.  Some  gather  roots  and  herbs,  and  pick  berries  and  carry 
them  to  the  trading  center.  Others  fish  and  sell  their  products  to 
regular  customers  in  the  nearby  town.  At  the  holiday  season  some 
gather  holly,  make  Christmas  wreaths  and  peddle  them  out.  In 
fact  there  is  a  great  variety  of  jobs — jobs  which  do  not  provide  a 
steady,  regular,  daily  income,  but  are  intermittent.  The  men  do 
not  want  to  work  every  day  but  purposely  follow  those  kinds  of 
work  that  will  allow  them  to  lay  off  whenever  they  want  to. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  learn  the  annual  family  income.  The 
information  was  classified  under  two  headings — net  farm  income 
and  supplementary  income,  the  sum  of  which  makes  the  net  income. 

The  net  farm  income  is  the  amount  of  money  left  from  the  sale 
of  all  crops  and  live  stock  after  the  expenses  for  feed,  seed,  fertihzer, 
stock,  labor,  repairs  and  rentals  have  been  taken  out.  The  average 
amount  received  per  family  from  the  sale  of  crops  and  live  stock 
amounted  to  $83,  while  the  expenses  amounted  to  $86.  Instead 
of  a  gain  from  farm  operations  they  have  an  average  loss  of  $3  per 
family. 

The  supplementary  income  is  the  amount  received  from  the 
sale  of  wood,  posts,  merchandise,  meat  and  flour,  and  the  return 
from  unskilled  labor  and  rentals.  The  most  important  item  is 
unskilled  labor  which  averaged  $630  per  family.  The  sales  amounted 
to  a  little  over  $19  per  family,  the  largest  item  being  wood.  The 
total  supplementary  income  averaged  $650.  By  taking  out  the  $3 
they  lost  on  farm  operations,  we  find  their  average  net  income  to 
be  $647.  This  estimate  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  value 
of  the  food  raised  and  consumed  on  the  land,  nor  such  expenses  as 
taxes,  interest  on  investment,  insurance,  etc.  But  bearing  in  mind 
all  contingencies  that  might  affect  the  income  one  way  or  another, 
it  is  evident  that  the  average  annual  income  per  family  is  very  low. 

For  the  most  part,  the  parents  are  in  the  prime  of  life — the 
average  age  of  the  father  being  44.2  years  and  of  the  mother  38.7 
years. 

In  these  59  homes  there  are  208  children  at  home,  an  average 
of  3.5  per  family.  Of  these,  six  are  grandchildren  and  one  more 
distantly  related.      There  are  four  couples  that  have  never  had  any 
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children  in  their  homes,  either  of  their  own,  of  strangers  or  of  rela- 
tives. 

Of  the  children  at  home  37  per  cent  are  under  six  years  of  age, 
nearly  45  per  cent  are  of  compulsory  school  age  (7  to  15),  less  than 
12  per  cent  from  16  to  21  years  of  age  and  about  seven  per  cent 
over  21  years.  Only  three  of  these  children  are  married  and  living 
at  home. 

In  these  same  famihes  89  children,  or  an  average  of  1.5  per 
family,  have  left  home.  Seventy-three  per  cent  of  these  are  over 
21  years  of  age,  all  of  them  are  married.  Twenty-one  per  cent  are 
from  16  to  21  years  of  age,  all  but  four  of  them  are  married.  The 
remainder  of  the  children  are  under  16  years  of  age. 

These  same  famihes  have  lost  by  death  79  children,  63  of  whom 
were  under  five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  death.  This  makes  the 
total  average  number  of  children  to  which  these  mothers  have  given 
birth  about  6.4,  nearly  18  per  cent  of  whom  died  before  reaching 
the  age  of  five. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  sickness  among  these  families. 
At  the  time  of  the  visit  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  was  raging  and 
just  a  short  time  before  the  community  had  been  swept  with  scarlet 
fever.  Many  families  never  call  a  doctor,  and  even  those  who  do 
frequently  wait  until  it  is  too  late.  One  boy  died  of  diphtheria 
while  I  was  in  the  community  and  the  doctor  told  me  the  child^s 
life  could  have  been  saved  if  the  parents  had  used  anti-toxin  when 
he  had  urged  it.  Tuberculosis  is  rampant  in  the  community.  Be- 
cause of  the  bad  roads  and  the  unreliability  of  the  ferry,  it  often 
happens  a  doctor  cannot  be  secured.  It  was  said  that  there  was 
only  one  doctor  at  the  county  seat  who  would  go  over  to  this  com- 
munity. This  I  did  not  verify.  Many  of  the  children  were  suf- 
fering from  the  after-effects  of  the  influenza,  scarlet-fever  and  diph- 
theria. In  one  family  I  found  four  children  ranging  in  age  from  8 
to  14  years.  The  father  said  the  children  were  complaining  of  head- 
aches but  he  didn't  think  "it  amounted  to  much."  I  held  up  a  flour 
sack  on  which  were  printed  some  letters  about  two  inches  high,  and 
not  one  of  the  children  could  recognize  these  letters  more  than  eight 
feet  away.  The  father  seemed  surprised  and  said  "I  reckon  as  soon 
as  we  get  the  corn  out,  I'll  have  to  take  'em  and  have  thar  eyes 
looked  after." 

These  people  have  a  great  amount  of  faith  in  home  remedies, 
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especially  roots  and  "yarbs.'*  Mother  after  mother  told  me  that 
she  had  never  had  a  doctor  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  her  children. 
Some  didn't  believe  in  them,  others  waited  too  long  and  still  others 
couldn't  get  one.  Many  of  their  children  are  still-born  or  die  at 
birth.  Many  deaths  were  reported  due  to  violence,  among  which 
were  murder,  burned  to  death,  scalded  to  death,  killed  in  the  quarry, 
drowning  and  suicide. 

Immorality  among  the  parents  is  common  and  many  illegiti- 
mate children  were  found  in  the  community.  Intermarriage  is 
frequent.  One  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  girl  had  given  birth  to 
four  illegitimate  children.  Many  of  the  women  have  had  one  and 
even  two  children  before  their  marriage.  Some  of  them  are  by 
the  men  they  marry,  others  are  not.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn 
this  clandestine  living  is  confined  wholly  to  the  community.  They 
do  not  bother  people  outside  and  vigorously  resent  any  interference 
by  outsiders  with  their  mode  of  living. 

They  live  in  miserable  houses.  Thirty-three  have  so-called 
frame  houses,  25  log  houses,  and  one  has  a  stone  house.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  little  more  than  shacks,  poorly  constructed  and  in  a 
bad  state  of  repair.  Not  one  is  painted  or  has  a  pleasing  outward 
appearance  and  surroundings.  The  houses  have  a  total  of  227 
rooms,  or  an  average  of  3.85  per  house.  Since  the  family  averages 
3.5  children  and  two  adults,  the  average  number  of  rooms  per  per- 
son is  only  .7.  For  many  families  the  sleeping  quarters  are  very 
much  overcrowded,  especially  since  the  rooms  are  small  in  size. 
Inside  the  houses  are  as  unattractive  as  outside;  not  being  finished, 
but  just  boarded  up  with  rough  lumber.  The  walls  are  either  bar- 
ren or  pasted  over  with  newspapers.  The  floors  are  uncarpeted, 
filthy,  dirty  and  have  a  foul-smelling  odor.  Fireplaces  are  used  for 
heating,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  also  the  means  by  which  the 
cooking  is  done.  The  furniture  is  very  meagre,  oftentimes  dry-goods 
boxes  serving  for  chairs  and  tables.  Frequently  there  are  not  suflft- 
cient  beds  for  all  and  the  children  are  compelled  to  sleep  on  a  pile 
of  vermin-infested  rags  on  the  floor  in  the  corner  of  a  room.  Many 
of  the  so-called  beds  can  hardly  be  recognized  as  such  because  of  the 
filthy  litter  that  is  piled  on  them.  Only  seven  of  the  59  houses  are 
screened  or  even  partly  screened. 

One  day  I  came  upon  a  tumble-down  log  cabin.  In  the  out- 
ward as  well  as  the  inward  appearance,  the  situation  was  no  different 
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from  the  conditions  just  described,  except  that  in  one  little  room 
there  was  a  beautiful  piano.  The  mother  pointed  to  it  with  pride 
and  said  it  had  cost  $700.  She  was  paying  for  it  at  the  rate  of  a 
dollar  a  week  and  had  only  four  more  years  to  pay.  I  do  not  know 
its  value;  it  probably  was  not  worth  anywhere  near  what  she  be- 
lieved— but  I  do  know  that  the  house,  the  five  acres  of  land  sur- 
rounding it,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  household  furniture  and  equip- 
ment was  not  worth  $700. 

Forty  of  the  families  have  no  toilets  of  any  kind.  There  are 
only  six  wells  in  the  whole  community  and  only  one  is  adequately 
protected.  Some  of  the  families  living  nearby  carry  their  water 
from  this  well,  but  the  rule  for  the  community  is  to  get  their  water 
from  the  creek  in  the  winter  time  and  from  the  springs  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  The  quality  of  coldness  is  all  that  is  desired  to  make 
good  drinking  water.  These  so-called  springs  are  not  springs  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  are  tiny  streams  of  water  winding  in 
and  around  the  hills  always  seeking  the  lower  level.  Since  there 
are  so  few  toilets,  the  bushes  along  these  streams  are  used  instead. 
This,  together  with  the  kitchen  garbage,  condemns  the  water  as 
unfit  for  drinking  purposes. 

Since  these  families  live  in  the  country  and  do  some  farming, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  how  much  the  farm  contributes  to  their 
tables. 

They  fattened,  killed  and  used  an  average  of  465  pounds  of 
pork.  In  addition  they  bought  an  average  of  156  pounds,  making 
the  total  annual  consumption  of  pork  621  pounds  per  family.  In- 
cluding the  children  this  means  roughly  two  pounds  of  pork  for  each 
person  a  week.  Most  of  the  pork  bought  is  salt  bacon  and  oftentimes 
it  is  strong  and  scarcely  fit  for  human  consumption. 

A  very  small  amount  of  veal  or  beef  is  used.  Occasionally  when 
at  the  county  seat  they  buy  a  "mess"  of  fresh  beef  but  the  average 
family  consumption  of  beef  was  only  about  10  pounds  a  year. 

Very  few  chickens  are  used  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  do 
not  raise  many,  and  they  seldom  buy  them  to  kill.  The  number 
killed  during  the  year  averaged  11  to  the  family.  For  the  same 
reason  the  annual  consumption  of  eggs,  less  than  19  dozen  per 
family,  is  not  high. 

The  consumption  of  flour  amounts  to  about  1,200  pounds  a 
year  per  family,  most  of  which  is  bought.     The  annual  consumption 
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of  corn  meal  amounts  to  less  than  seven  bushels  per  family.  Pota- 
toes averaged  about  18  bushels  to  the  family.  They  canned  about 
70  quarts  of  fruit  and  38  quarts  of  vegetables. 

The  average  consumption  of  these  different  items  is  consider- 
ably below  that  found  in  other  farm  communities  which  I  have 
visited.  The  milk  supply  is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  growing 
needs  of  children.  The  food  lacks  variety  and  is  poorly  cooked, 
many    of  the  homes  not  having  a  cook  stove. 

The  recreational  opportunities  of  the  community  are  poor  and 
largely  negative.  Not  one  of  the  parents  or  children  belongs  to  or 
attends  agricultural  meetings  of  any  kind.  A  few  families — about 
one-third — reported  attendance  at  picnics,  for  the  most  part  socials, 
suppers  or  other  activities  carried  on  at  the  church.  The  most 
important  form  of  recreation  in  the  homes  is  dancing,  at  which  about 
one-half  of  the  families  reported  attendance.  The  square  dance 
prevails  and  it  generally  bears  a  bad  reputation  in  the  community. 
There  is  usually  a  fight  or  two,  much  liquor,  and  occasionally  a  shoot- 
ing occurs.  On  the  whole,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  rowdyism  in  the 
community,  and  even  at  affairs  conducted  in  the  church,  the  teachers 
report  difficulty  in  maintaining  order. 

There  are  four  automobiles  in  the  community;  not  a  telephone 
was  found.  Eighteen  of  the  homes  have  pianos  or  organs,  mostly 
the  latter,  and  16  have  some  other  kind  of  musical  instrument. 

Strange  to  say,  very  few  even  of  the  younger  people  go  to  the 
conmiercial  amusements  at  the  county  seat.  They  go  to  town  on 
business  and  when  that  is  accomplished  they  return  "across  the 
the  river,"  as  their  section  is  often  referred  to  by  the  townspeople. 
They  do  not  mix  and  mingle  with  outsiders  any  more  than  they  are 
compelled  to. 

The  educational  quahfications  of  the  parents  are  low.  Of  the 
56  men,  30  could  not  read  or  write  and  of  the  56  women,  31  could 
not  read  or  write.  Twenty-one  of  the  26  men  who  could  read  and 
write  have  completed  no  more  than  the  fifth  grade  and  only  one 
has  gone  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  This  one  man,  now  in  his  eighties, 
graduated  from  a  small  college  in  an  adjoining  state.  He  came  and 
settled  here  in  the  community  more  than  40  years  ago,  has  been 
twice  married  and  raised  two  sets  of  children.  His  present  wife 
cannot  read  or  write.  The  reason  for  his  coming  and  thus  living 
remains  unto  himself  a  secret.     Of  the  25  women  who  could  read 
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and  write,  17  have  not  gone  beyond  the  fifth  grade  and  only  one 
beyond  the  eighth  grade. 

The  number  of  books  averaged  less  than  five  to  the  home. 
Twenty-seven  families  have  no  books  at  all,  not  even  a  Bible.  In 
the  whole  community  there  are  only  two  daily  newspapers,  ten 
weekly  papers,  three  farm  papers  and  four  current  magazines. 

From  the  appearance  of  things  the  children  will  be  little  if  any 
better  trained  than  are  their  parents.  Of  the  36  families  with  child- 
ren of  school  age,  only  six  said  they  kept  their  children  in  school 
regularly.  As  excuses  for  keeping  them  home,  5  gave  work,  12  sick- 
ness, 3  are  opposed  to  having  the  school  conducted  by  the  Mission 
and  16  gave  reasons  classed  as  indifference.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  deal  of  sickness  but  indifference  is  by  far  the  most  important 
cause.  This  was  verified  by  the  statements  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves. They  have  no  attendance  officer  and  consequently  the 
parents  do  just  as  they  please  about  sending  the  children  to  school. 
For  many  years  there  were  both  a  pubUc  school  and  a  private  one 
conducted  by  the  Mission  authorities;  but  this  last  year,  largely 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  teacher,  the  public  school  has 
been  abandoned  and  the  funds  have  been  used  for  the  Mission 
school.  A  few  of  the  families  in  the  community  are  opposed  to  this, 
but  while  on  principle  the  procedure  may  be  questionable,  yet  in 
this  particular  case  it  is  giving  the  people  a  better  school  than  they 
otherwise  would  have.  The  Mission  school,  however,  is  powerless 
to  enforce  the  compulsory  attendance  law  and  this  is  nullifying  to 
a  great  extent  its  good  effects. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  within  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  some  improvement  in  school  sentiment  due  to  the 
activities  of  the  Mission  workers.  The  Mission  has  a  well-trained 
teacher  and  an  assistant  who  also  teaches  school,  but  because  of 
other  activities  they  both  are  greatly  overworked.  They  have  not 
only  the  school  work  which  is  hard  and  trying  but  are  also  the 
central  figures  in  church  and  Sunday  school  activities.  They  visit 
the  homes  and  are  especially  helpful  where  there  is  sickness.  On 
the  whole  they  have  the  confidence  of  the  community  and  are  slowly 
getting  into  shape  to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  people.  They  act 
also  as  a  charity  organization  society,  receiving  donations  of  cloth- 
ing, shoes,  etc.,  from  other  churches,  societies  and  friends,  and  giv- 
ing them  to  people  whom  they  think  need  or  deserve  them.     Their 
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chief  activity,  however,  outside  of  the  school  is  the  church  work. 
All  of  these  activities  are  of  great  importance  and  highly  commend- 
able, but  to  my  mind  the  thing  this  community  needs  is  of  greater 
and  more  fundamental  importance.  They  need  to  know  how  to 
cook,  how  to  keep  house,  how  to  care  for  and  feed  the  children,  how 
to  make  their  homes  attractive,  how  to  care  for  the  sick,  and  how 
to  farm — in  fact  it  may  be  summed  up  in  one  statement — how  to 
live.  The  doling  out  of  charity  will  not  do  it,  church  and  Sunday 
school  activities  will  not  do  it — even  a  well-conducted  school  will 
not  do  it — for  the  forces  that  undo  are  too  great.  I  do  not  mean  to 
criticise  or  behttle  in  the  least  these  activities;  they  are  good,  and 
done  in  a  true  spirit  of  helpfulness,  but  they  are  the  wrong  point  of 
approach.  No  people  who  are  not  self-respecting  and  self-support- 
ing can  have  a  very  high  degree  of  spiritual  life.  Practical  demon- 
stration in  how  to  live  and  how  to  make  a  living  will  go  farther  than 
any  other  activity  towards  giving  this  community  a  spiritual  life 
simply  because  these  things  are  fundamental  and  without  them 
there  can  be  no  higher  enjoyment  in  life.  These  people  do  not  so 
much  need  something  done  for  them  as  they  need  to  be  taught  how 
to  do  something  for  themselves.  As  Dr.  Galpin  pointed  out,  they 
are  pathological.  Their  physical  and  mental  health  is  low  and 
they  need  to  be  treated  accordingly.  A  community  of  this  kind  is 
a  liability  rather  than  an  asset  to  society  and  if  we  consider  alone 
the  factor  of  social  value,  society  would  be  better  off  without  such 
a  group  of  people;  but  humanitarianism  will  not  allow  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  any  people  regardless  of  their  conditions,  conse- 
quently we  must  apply  the  only  specific  we  know,  namely  educa- 
tion. Education  for  health,  education  for  economic  purposes,  edu- 
cation for  recreation,  education  for  enjoyment,  all  summed  up  in 
one  statement — education  for  living. 


Whatever  first  attaches  to  the  tender  age  of  children,  whether  good  or 
bad,  remains  most  firmly  fixed,  so  that  throughout  life  it  may  not  be  expelled 
by  any  after  expression. — Comenius. 


The  whole  is  no  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.      Where  the  individual 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  are  sacrificed  or  neglected  the  state  must  suffer. 
— U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  in  Holden  vs.  Hardy,  1898. 


ECONOMICS  AND  CHILD  WELFARE 


RAYMOND  G.  FULLER 


The  writer  of  a  recent  editorial  on  child  labor  concluded  with 
the  following  sentence:  "As  for  those  whose  enlightened  love  for 
childhood  teaches  them  that  the  development  and  happiness  of 
these  httle  ones  depends  upon  the  removal  of  the  economic  disabili- 
ties which  hamper  all  workers,  their  place  is  certainly  not  among  the 
ranks  of  the  reformers."  He  had  declared  that  child  labor  is  due 
fundamentally  to  low  wages  and  high  rents,  and  suggested  that  the 
only  remedy  is  the  aboUtion  of  the  present  capitalistic  system. 

The  notion  of  the  editorial  writer  is  that  child-labor  reform  is 
sentimentally  futile,  but  he  himself  believes  in  a  change  of  condi- 
tions as  they  affect  children — he,  too,  would  do  away  with  child 
labor.  But  he  would  not  bother  with  prohibitory  child-labor  laws 
or  compulsory  school  attendance  laws.  He  would  go  farther  and 
faster.  His  own  particular  method  of  reform  is  much  more  drastic. 
The  practical  difficulty  is  that  in  no  program  of  reform  can  we  go 
farther  or  faster  than  public  opinion  will  allow;  and  while  the  cap- 
italistic system  is  awaiting  its  Waterloo,  something  is  actually  being 
accomplished  toward  the  aboHtion  of  child  labor. 

The  spirit  of  modern  child-labor  reform  is  not  sentimental  but 
scientific.  The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  is  carrying  on 
investigation  and  research  of  a  type  that  exemphfies  in  social  work 
the  thought  of  Professor  A.  J.  Todd,  who  says:  *'It  is  perfectly 
apparent  by  this  time  that  the  Promised  Land  of  wholesome  social 
life  cannot  be  seen  clearly  by  eyes  dimmed  with  easy  tears;  nor 
can  the  call  to  constructive  social  work  be  heard  above  the  thump- 
ing of  a  fluttery  heart.  Social  reform  of  any  and  every  kind  must 
be  thought  out  and  carried  through  in  the  scientific  spirit."  The 
National  Committee  in  its  varied  studies  is  seeking  facts  whitherso- 
ever they  may  lead,  without  reference  to  sociahsm  or  any  other  ism 
except  humanitarianism.  Sociahsm  is  a  theory;  but  humanitarian- 
ism  is  not  a  theory,  neither  is  it  of  necessity  a  Slough  of  Sentiment. 
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To  be  scientific  is  essentially  to  have  regard  for  cause-and-effect 
relationships.  Child  labor  is  recognized  by  leaders  in  reform  not 
only  as  a  cause  of  effects  but  as  an  effect  of  causes.  Why  do  child- 
ten  leave  school  to  go  to  work?  It  has  been  found  that  scarcely  a 
third  of  them  do  so  under  the  influence  of  what  might  Hberally  be 
termed  economic  necessity.  Taking  our  American  child  laborers 
by  and  large,  they  come  from  neither  the  affluent  nor  the  indigent 
class  of  society  but  rather  from  that  great  group  of  the  population 
which  in  common  parlance  is  moderately  well  off.  Some  of  them 
come  from  f amiUes  where  the  labor  of  children  is  adopted  as  a  means 
of  becoming  better  off. 

Newsboys  are  popularly  believed  to  be  entitled  to  a  special 
measure  of  sympathy  and  pity  for  their  struggle  to  maintain  the 
poverty  stricken  home  or  support  the  widowed  mother.  The  myth 
of  the  newsboy  breadwinner  has  been  demoHshed  in  the  modern 
quest  of  the  facts  about  child  labor.  All  investigations  corroborate 
the  general  findings  of  Hexter's  study  of  'The  Newsboys  of  Cin- 
cinnati." He  found  that  81.2  per  cent  of  the  newsboys  there  "came 
from  homes  where  both  parents  were  alive."  Page  after  page  of 
statistical  data  he  summarizes  as  follows:  "Judging  by  all  of  the 
above  indications  of  their  economic  status,  the  number  of  families 
in  need  of  the  assistance  of  young  school  children  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  safe  standard  of  comfort  and  decency  is  very  low.  The  pro- 
portion of  families  assisted  by  relief  agencies  is  far  below  the  aver- 
age expected.  The  actual  number  of  cases  in  which  newsboys  have 
helped  their  families  to  achieve  a  normal  standard  of  living  when 
they  would  have  been  unable  to  attain  it  without  such  help  is  very 
small.  In  the  complexity  of  motives  actuating  the  rather  large 
entry  of  children  into  the  newspaper  trade,  poverty  plays  a  very 
minor  role.  .  .  .  The  families  of  newsboys  represent  a  compara- 
tively high  stratum  of  our  population." 

Poverty  does  play  a  large  part  in  the  causation  of  child  labor — 
together  with  near-poverty,  the  largest  part — and  we  have  to 
remember  that  in  particular  cases  it  is  often  mixed  with  other  causes 
as  a  contributing  factor,  but  it  is  not  the  primary  cause  or  even  a 
contributing  factor  in  a  very  considerable  number  of  instances. 
Conditions  in  school,  resulting  in  dissatisfaction  or  loss  of  interest, 
account  solely  or  to  a  large  extent  for  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  instances  of  withdrawal  from  school  to  go  to  work.     Most 
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children  who  leave  school  do  so  of  their  own  accord,  without  parental 
compulsion  or  objection.  We  may  blame  the  children  or  we  may 
blame  the  parents,  but  possibly  some  of  the  responsibility  belongs 
to  the  school  itself.  The  school  should  appeal  more  strongly  both 
to  children  and  to  parents  as  thoroughly  worth  while.  It  should 
exert  a  stronger  holding  power  of  its  own,  and  for  this  purpose  we 
need  better  buildings,  better  equipment,  better  paid  and  better 
trained  teachers,  a  more  varied  and  flexible  curriculum  more  closely 
related  to  the  life  of  the  community,  and  some  other  improvements. 

The  purely  economic  interpretation  of  child  labor  is  good  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  falls  down  at  several  points.  It  does  not  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  heartless — or  thoughtless — 
exploiters  of  children  are  parents  marked  by  prosperity.  In  rural 
America,  as  a  rule,  the  larger  the  farm  and  the  more  extensive  the 
farm  operations,  the  harder  the  children  have  to  work  and  the  less 
time  and  energy  they  have  for  schooling  and  play.  The  owner  of 
a  200-acre  farm  in  the  beet  field  section  of  a  western  state  worked 
his  six,  eight,  and  ten-year-old  children  during  the  season,  keep- 
ing them  out  of  school,  while  another  farmer,  who  had  made  $10,000 
the  preceding  year,  kept  his  two  children,  seven  and  eleven  years 
of  age,  at  work  while  school  was  in  session.  These  are  not  isolated 
instances  but  could  be  multiplied  on  page  after  page. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  major  causes  of  child  labor  is  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  children — lack  of  reverence  for  child- 
hood. It  is  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  children  ought  to  have, 
considered  as  children  and  as  future  adults,  or  of  wiUingness  to 
provide  it  at  all  costs.  There  are  families  in  the  direst  poverty 
who  will  serve  their  children  well  in  all  matters  that  pertain  to  their 
welfare— safeguard  their,  health,  send  them  to  school  and  keep 
them  there,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  enjoy  an  abundant  and 
wholesome  play-life.  Appreciation  of  childhood  and  ministration 
to  its  material  and  spiritual  needs  is  not  wholly  dependent  on  the 
size  of  the  family  pocketbook. 

Child-labor  reform  preaches  the  gospel  of  childhood.  It 
preaches  the  needs  of  children  and  the  rights  of  children  that 
are  founded  upon  those  needs.  It  preaches  the  substitutes  for 
child  labor.  For  modern  child-labor  reform  looks  upon  child 
labor  as  a  phase  of  the  general  problem  of  child  welfare.  It 
pays  attention  to  adult  welfare  in  its  relation,  not  to  child  labor 
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alone,  but  to  child  welfare  in  such  of  its  manifold  phases  as  health, 
schooling,  play,  delinquency,  and  dependency.  Child  labor  it 
defines  as  a  matter  largely,  and  often  wholly,  of  lost  schooling  or 
insufficient  play,  and  in  its  program  of  reform  urges,  in  addition  to 
prohibitory  child-labor  and  compulsory  school  attendance  laws,  the 
betterment  of  the  schools  and  the  provision  of  adequate  play  facili- 
ties. In  its  program  it  does  not  ignore  the  economic  factor  in  child- 
labor  causation  but  urges  children's  scholarships,  mothers'  pensions 
and  other  methods  of  making  it  possible  for  the  children  of  poor 
parents  to  stay  in  school  and  have  opportunity  for  healthful  out- 
door play — and  thus  be  helped  out  of  the  poverty  of  the  family. 
It  is  interested  in  workmen's  compensation,  unemployment  insur- 
ance, and  minimum  wages — in  all  measures,  legislative  and  other- 
wise, that  will  promote  the  economic  welfare  and  security  of  adult 
workers. 

Since  the  economic  factor  operates  in  the  causation  of  child 
labor,  it  is  recognized  in  the  program  of  prevention.  But  the  eco- 
nomic factor  is  only  one  factor  in  child-labor  causation.  Poverty 
and  near-poverty  do  not  alone  explain  child  labor.  Lower  rents 
and  higher  wages  are  not  going  to  solve  the  problem.  A  new  social 
and  economic  order  is  not  the  solution  unless  it  changes  mankind, 
but  by  that  time  mankind  will  already  have  changed.  Perhaps  a 
new  order  of  society  would  diminish  the  materialism,  that  under 
the  present  system,  seems  to  have  quite  as  much  to  do  with  child 
labor  as  poverty.  The  prosperous  and  the  unprosperous  alike  are 
caught  in  the  throes  of  this  materialism.  Those  who  are  without 
money  need  it,  those  who  have  it  struggle  on  for  more,  and  in  both 
cases  the  child  is  the  sufferer. 

It  is  a  curious  and  enlightening  fact  that  while  commentators 
of  a  radical  persuasion  declare  that  child-labor  reform  is  too  slow 
and  conservative,  its  program  is  denounced  by  others  as  altogether 
too  radical.  When,  a  short  time  ago,  the  present  writer  referred 
in  print  to  **the  democracy  of  childhood"  as  the  objective  in  child- 
labor  reform  he  was  editorially  criticised  for  promulgation  of  dan- 
gerous doctrine.  What  he  had  in  mind  was  not  equality  of  indi- 
viduals in  respect  of  either  endowment  or  achievement,  but  equahty 
of  opportunity  in  childhood  for  sufficient  play,  suitable  work,  and 
a  minimum  of  education  in  the  schools.  But  "the  dogma  of  equal 
opportunity,"  said  this  editor,  ''carries  vastly  further  than  that." 
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Where  could  we  stop,  he  queried,  if  once  we  set  out  to  guarantee 
opportunity  in  the  form  of  a  chance  for  schooHng  and  freedom  from 
labor — could  we  stop  at  the  age  of  16?  or  18?  or  20?  or  where? 
The  editor  saw  limitless  possibihties — but  all  dangerous  ones.  He 
saw  the  wiping  out  of  inheritance  and  bequest  of  property  in  the 
name  of  this  ''dogma  of  equal  opportunity."  He  saw  the  subver- 
sion of  the  whole  social  and  economic  order,  and  he  was  terrified 
at  the  prospect. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  ideal — or  dogma,  as  the  editor  called 
it — of  equal  opportunity  carries  pretty  far,  but  so  does  the  denial 
of  that  ideal.  The  denial  carries  pretty  far  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Suppose  we  should  deny  to  all  children  health  and  play  and  school- 
ing and  the  other  rightful  opportunities  of  childhood.  Would  the 
editor  accept  that  ideal — or  dogma — as  properly  applicable  to  his 
own  children?  We  might  attempt  to  equalize  opportunity  by  with- 
holding it  entirely,  but  that  would  be  dangerous  doctrine  from  the 
standpoint  of  those  who  can  and  wish  to  give  their  own  children 
every  opportunity  at  their  start  in  life.  The  question  arises,  who 
are  the  children  who  are  entitled  to  opportunity?  Are  they  only 
the  children  who  are  born  to  opportunity,  or  all  the  children  who  are 
able  to  profit  by  it? 

We  cannot  establish  absolute  equality  of  opportunity,  but  we 
can  equalize  the  distribution  of  certain  forms  of  opportunity  in 
minimum  amounts.  Society  need  go  no  farther  than  it  wishes  in 
choosing  the  forms  or  amounts  it  will  guarantee.  It  can  stop  when 
it  decides  that  the  time  has  come  to  stop. 

The  real  * 'dogma  of  equal  opportunity''  is  found  in  the  frequent 
assertion  and  still  more  frequent  assumption  that  every  child  has 
as  good  a  chance  as  another  to  make  good  in  this  "land  of  equal 
opportunity."  Mixed  with  this  false  philosophy  we  discover  a 
romantic  fondness  for  child  laborers  on  the  part  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  American  public,  which  sees  in  working  children,  espe- 
cially boys,  the  great  American  romance  of  success.  The  child 
laborer,  per  se,  is  a  future  captain  of  industry,  a  colossus  of  com- 
merce, a  master  of  men.  The  chances  are  against  his  ever  being 
able  to  earn  more  than  a  living  wage,  if  as  much  as  that,  but  with 
fine  disregard  of  facts  we  stick  to  the  idea.  It  is  the  same  psychol- 
ogy as  that  of  superstition;  we  count  the  exceptional  cases,  dis- 
regarding the  cases  that  follow  the  general  rule. 
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Occasionally  the  future  success  of  the  child  laborer  is  reckoned 
in  terms  other  than  pecuniary.  A  successful  man  of  business,  in 
opposing  the  passage  of  a  child-labor  bill  in  a  state  legislature,  called 
his  colleagues  to  witness  that  not  only  was  he  himself  an  example 
of  what  child  labor  could  do  for  a  man,  but  so  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. ''But  you  and  Abraham  Lincoln,"  came  the  voice  of  one 
rising  in  his  seat — ''you  and  Abraham  Lincoln  are  exceptions." 
Lincoln  himself  attributed  his  success  to  the  influence  of  his  mother. 
A  metropolitan  newspaper  recently  expatiated  on  the  fa<;t  that 
several  of  the  candidates  who  had  just  been  nominated  for  high  office 
in  the  nation  had  gone  to  work  at  an  early  age.  "Without  oppor- 
tunities or  advantages  of  any  kind,"  wrote  the  editor,  "these  men 
have  risen  to  prominence  and  power."  And  added,  "How  wonder- 
ful is  America!"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

But  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  in  Dr.  Crothers'  suggestive 
phrase,  we  know  full  well  that  nobody  succeeds  in  life  without 
opportunities  or  advantages  of  some  kind — unusual  parents,  maybe, 
or  unusual  ability;  a  taste  for  good  reading,  perhaps,  was  somehow 
developed,  good  books  were  available,  and  time  was  available  for 
making  use  of  them;  or  a  special  talent  or  genius  for  mechanics  or 
science  was  awakened  by  some  accidental  stimulus  of  environment 
and  was  strengthened  by  exercise;  and  perchance  good  friends  were 
found.  No  man  ever  succeeded  because  of  child  labor,  but  rather 
in  spite  of  it;  no  man  because  of  the  lack  of  the  rightful  opportuni- 
ties and  advantages  of  children  as  represented  by  the  substitutes 
for  child  labor.  We  boast  about  our  self-made  men,  but  Ward's 
studies  of  achievement  show  conclusively  that  self-made  men  are 
rare  or  non-existent  and  that  "all  who  have  succeeded  have  done 
so  by  virtue  of  some  form  of  opportunity."  Pie  listed  among  the 
chief  environmental  factors  favoring  success:  "Careful  and  pro- 
longed intellectual  training  during  youth,  whereby  all  the  fields  of 
achievement  become  familiar  and  a  choice  of  them  possible  in  har- 
mony with  intellectual  proclivities  and  tastes." 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  American  cult  of  opportunity 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  child-labor  reform,  but  so  it  does.  "Op- 
portunity," "equality  of  opportunity,"  and  "land  of  opportunity," 
may  be  listed  in  the  long  catalogue  of  stereotyped  words  and  phrases 
that  pass  current  without  the  vindication  of  critical  thought  in  the 
particular  connections  in  which  they  are  so  glibly  used — and  misused. 


The  Chance  He  Wanted 

He  was  a  typical  gamin,  so  diminutive  in  stature  that  I  had 
to  stoop  to  interrogate  him,  which  I  did  in  this  way: 
''Where  do  you  get  your  papers,  my  Httle  man?" 
"Oh,  I  buy  'em  in  the  Times  Alley." 
''What  do  you  pay  for  them?" 
"Fi'  cents." 

"What  do  you  sell  them  for?" 
"Fi'  cents." 

"You  don't  make  anything  at  that?" 
"Nope." 

"Then  what  do  you  sell  them  for?" 
"Oh,  just  to  get  a  chance  to  holler." 


"George,"  said  the  teacher,  "what  does  c-a-t  spell?" 
"Don't  know  sir,"  said  George. 
"What  does  your  mother  keep  to  catch  mice?" 
"Trap,  sir." 

"No,  no.     What  animal  is  very  fond  of  mi  k?" 
"A  baby,  sir." 

"You  dunce!     What  is  it  that  scratched  your  sister's  face?" 
"My  nails,  sir." 

"I  am  out  of  patience.     There,  do  you  see  that  animal  on  the 
fence?" 

"Yes,  sir!" 

"Then  tell  me  what  does  c-a-t-  spell?" 

"Kitten,  sir." 

—Bambino. 
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The  City  chap  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing  had  agreed  to  work 
on  his  uncle's  farm.  One  of  his  first  remarks  was:  "I  can  push 
the  plow  all  right,  but  why  do  I  have  to  shove  the  blamed  horse 
around  with  it?" 

— Good  Words. 


Teacher:  "Jimmie,  let's  see  whether  you  have  forgotten  sub- 
traction during  vacation.  Seven  boys  went  to  the  pond  but  two 
had  been  told  not  to  go  swimming.     How  many  went  in?" 

Jimmie:   ''Why,  seven,  of  course." 

— National  School  Digest. 


"Senator  McCumber  appears  to  believe  that  children  ought  to  work;  and 
80  do  we.  He  remarked  during  the  Senate  tariff-hearings  that  if  a  child  never 
works  until  he  is  sixteen  years  old,  he  never  will  learn  to  work;  and  this  is 
true  enough,  though  a  wholly  superfluous  statement.  Children  are  by  nature 
about  the  hardest-working  critters  in  creation.  If  Senator  McCumber  would 
for  one  day  only  undertake  to  follow  the  average  five-year-old  child  through 
its  regular  pursuits,  he  would  find  that  all  his  previous  notions  of  hard  work 
were  only  rudimentary.  We  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  McCumber  that  work  is 
a  good  thing  for  children,  and  all  the  children  that  we  ever  saw  or  heard  of  seem 
to  agree  too,  since  there  is  no  such  thing  as  keeping  them  away  from  work  except 
by  force  without  stint  or  Hmit.  Mr.  McCumber's  idea  of  work,  however,  seems 
to  be  that  of  work  under  an  employer,  for  pay;  and  this  is  another  thing  alto- 
gather.  Child  labor,  as  commonly  understood,  is  one  of  the  most  patent  and 
unmistakable  marks  of  an  uncivilized  community,  and  if  Senator  McCumber 
said,  as  according  to  the  press  reports  he  did  say,  anything  which  could  by  any 
conjuration  be  taken  as  a  good  word  for  it,  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself." 

— The  Freeman,  January  11,  1922. 


Children  are  the  germs  of  a  powerful  social  evolution.  In  them  are  incar- 
nated and  vitalized  the  marvelous  hopes  of  humanity.  Yes;  they  are  the 
giving  faith,  the  constructive  faith  of  the  future  cosmopohs,  from  whose  spires 
will  be  disseminated  to  the  four  winds  the  gospel  of  truth  and  it  will  lay  the 
foundation  of  future  human  happiness. — Francisco  F.  Fernandez. 


The  attitude  of  a  nation  toward  child  welfare  will  scon  become  the  test 
of  its  civilization. — Herbert  Hoover. 


Vocational  Education. 
1920. 


Donald  Snedden.      New   York:    Macmillan  Co. 


This  book,  in  the  words  of  its  author,  is  devoted  "primarily  to  a  discussion 
of  current  problems  in  vocational  education."  Vocational  education  for  the 
rank  and  file,  as  distinguished  from  professional  education  for  the  few,  is  com- 
paratively recent.  It  is  interpreted  by  Professor  Snedden  as  "an  expansion — 
and  a  tremendous  one — of  the  purposes  of  education  by  means  of  those  spe- 
cialized agencies  which  we  collectively  designate  as  schools."  The  aim,  scope, 
organization  and  administration  of  this  type  of  work  are  explained,  emphasis 
being  placed  on  issues  which  are  still  controversial  rather  than  on  questions 
regarding  which  agreement  has  been  reached.  Specific  branches  of  vocational 
education  and  the  problems  connected  with  each  are  discussed  in  detail,  but 
the  social  and  educational  significance  of  the  whole  movement  is  never  lost 
sight  of. 

G.  H.  F. 


The  Monster.     Horace  Bleakley.     New  York:   George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  Hves  of  the  little  orphan,  Robert  Willoughby,  apprenticed  to  a  cotton 
mill  when  child  labor  conditions  were  at  their  worst,  his  son  and  his  grandchild, 
reflect  the  industrial  development  of  England  between  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  that  of  the  twentieth  century.  Fortunately  the  conditions  described,  as 
they  affect  children  at  least,  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

G.  H.  F. 


Public  Education  in  Kentucky. 
Commission. 


A  Report  by  the  Kentucky  Educational 


The  General  Education  Board  has  recently  completed  a  survey  of  public 
schools  in  the  Blue  Grass  State.  This  volume  furnishes  an  excellent  picture 
of  present  conditions  with  detailed  recommendations  aimed  to  secure  improved 
methods  of  administration,  better-trained  teachers  and  more  adequate  financial 
support. 

The  report  recognizes  that  these  changes  are  far-reaching  and  may  seem 
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drastic,  but  regards  them  as  essential.  Experience,  moreover,  has  demon- 
strated that  they  are  practicable.  "What  these  states  have  done,  Kentucky 
can  do." 

G.  H.  F. 

The  Twentieth-Century  Rural  School.     E.  E.  Davis,  M.A.     Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

This  is  an  elementary  book  for  rural  school  teachers  of  a  popular,  not  a 
scientific,  nature.  Its  method  is  largely  illustrative,  its  pages  being  filled  with  a 
description  of  the  experiences  of  rural  school  teachers  in  various  communities. 
The  two  outstanding  impressions  left  by  this  book  are:  first,  the  necessity  of 
interesting  the  community  in  the  school;  second,  the  fact  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  school  depends  entirely  upon  the  personaUty  and  adaptability  of 
the  teacher.  Although  it  recognizes  the  hmitations  of  the  present  rural  school 
its  suggestions  as  to  curriculum  and  activities  call  for  a  modification  and  not 
a  reorganization  of  the  present  system. 

G.  H.  F. 

The  Training  of  Youth.     T.  W.  Berry.     London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

The  author  states  in  his  preface  that  "this  is  intended  to  be  a  practical 
work,  partly  for  the  assistance  of  those  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the  adoles- 
cents, but  also  to  serve  a  much  wider  purpose,  because  the  nation  as  a  whole 
needs  to  turn  its  attention  to  its  duty  towards  the  young,  both  outside  the  school 
and  during  the  critical  years  immediately  after  school  life."  ,  His  book  is  not 
a  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  but  is  rather  a  handbook  of  suggestions 
which  each  reader  may  work  out  for  himself.  It  is  the  sincere  expression  of 
his  conviction  that  everything  can  be  accomplished  by  a  judicious  combination 
of  education,  recreation  and  religion  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  all  the  spe- 
cial advantages  and  spirit  of  the  PubUc  Schools  to  the  whole  youth  of  England. 

H.  B.  S. 

The    American   Public   School.        Ross    L.    Finney,    Ph.D.       New  York: 
Macmillan  Company. 

This  book  serves  two  purposes:  (1)  It  presents  a  condensed,  yet  well-pro- 
portioned, history  of  education  in  the  United  States  from  pre-revolutionary 
times  to  the  present  day,  emphasizing  the  influence  of  foreign  educators  such 
as  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart  and  Froebel.  (2)  In  the  light  of  this  history 
it  discusses  the  educational  situation  of  today,  giving  special  emphasis  to  the 
weakness  of  our  rural  schools,  the  need  for  revision  of  the  curriculum  and  change 
in  methods  of  instruction.  It  describes  briefly  significant  features  in  modem 
education  such  as  the  Gary  System,  the  junior  high  school,  rural  school  consoli- 
dation, the  use  of  intelligence  tests,  etc.,  and  suggests  new  lines  for  experiment 
in  the  future. 

G.  H.  F. 
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The  Psychology  of  Adolescence.      Frederick  Tracy,  Ph.D.       New  York: 
Macmillan  Company. 

This  book  is  one  of  a  series  designed  to  serve  as  a  manual  for  teachers  in 
the  field  of  moral  and  religious  education.  Dr.  Tracy's  book,  however,  is  an 
excellent  treatment  of  the  subject  for  the  general  reader.  It  reflects  through- 
out the  influence  of  modern  biological  psychology. 

The  Scientific  Spirit  and  Social  Work.     Arthur  James  Todd,     New  York: 
Macmillan  Company. 

Excerpt:  "We  all  recognize  that  no  little  perverse  sentimentalism  has  gone 
into  the  plea  for  restrictions  upon  the  labor  of  women  and  children,  and  we 
condemn  it  without  stint.  But  what  of  the  sentimental  interest  of  employers 
in  maintainmg  woman's  right  to  work  as  many  hours  as  she  wants  to,  or  in 
permitting  children  to  become  captains  of  industry  at  any  age  they  please? 
People,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  are  still  able  to  stir  up  a  claptrap  sort  of  sen- 
timental indignation  over  the  poor  widow  whose  child  is  prohibited  from  follow- 
ing his  calling  as  newsboy  or  gum-seller  or  messenger  boy  on  city  streets  late 
at  night.  Other  people  are  still  gullible  enough  to  swallow  the  sentimental 
appeal  of  the  less  efficient  employer  for  aid  in  averting  the  destruction  to  in- 
dustry and  to  nation  if  child  labor  is  withdrawn  or  if  the  twelve-hour  shift  for 
men  and  night  work  for  women  are  prohibited.  Such  feeble  folk  need  some 
such  bracing  and  manly  tonic  as  a  notable  Connecticut  employer  gave  not  long 
ago  on  the  subject  of  child  labor.  He  said,  'We  are  not  here  primarily  to  do 
business;  .  .  .  any  business  which  employs  children  so  young  that  their  physi- 
cal and  moral  growth  is  dwarfed  and  stunted  is,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  so 
employs  them,  an  evil  in  the  community,  and  not  a  benefit.'  " 


Language  of  Music.  Olive  B.  Wilson-Dorrett.  In  Play  School  Series,  edited 
by  Clark  W.  Hetherington.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York:  World  Book 
Company.     $2.40. 

As  the  book  deals  with  the  acquisition  of  the  musical  language,  it  might 
be  called  a  Primer  of  the  Language  of  Music.  It  is  not  intended  for  the  child, 
but  is  a  guide  for  the  leader  or  teacher  in  organizing  the  child's  activities  for 
control  of  the  musical  language  through  the  play  instinct.  The  method  de- 
mands no  special  technical  knowledge  of  music  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 


Monographs  on  Vocational  Education,  1921  Series,  Number  1.  Report  on 
Teaching  Social  Science  in  High  Schools  and  Industrial  Classes.  Ruth 
Mary  Weeks,  John  R.  Commons  and  Frank  M.  Leavitt.  The  Vocational 
Education  Association  of  the  Middle  West. 

Whether  the  curriculum  is  to  be  purely  academic,  completing  the  education 
which  the  child  should  have  received  before  being  permitted  to  leave  school, 
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whether  it  is  to  be  purely  industrial  and  technical  to  insure  his  occupational 
skill,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  of  broader  scope  including  a  consideration  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  questions,  general  science,  hygiene,  etc.,  is  the  most  important 
question  which  faces  continuation  schools  today.  A  monograph  on  Vocational 
Education  published  by  the  Vocational  Education  Association  of  the  Middle 
West  presents  an  able  argument  for  giving  instruction  in  social  science  in  con- 
tinuation schools  and  suggests  a  course  of  study  adapted  to  this  type  of  school. 
The  relation  of  this  course  to  the  general  continuation  school  curriculum  is 
explained,  and  a  general  bibliography  for  the  course  is  appended. 

G.  H.  F. 


Cleveland  Recreation  Survey,      Rowland  Haynes,   Directing  Consultant. 
Ohio:  Cleveland  Foundation  Committee. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Cleveland  Recreation  Survey 
are  now  available  in  seven  well-printed  and  handy  volumes,  uniform  with  the 
report  of  the  Cleveland  Education  Survey.  The  books  are  illustrated  with 
diagrams,  charts,  maps  and  half-tones.  Every  volume  is  readably  written. 
Titles  of  the  volumes  with  their  principal  authors  are  as  follows:  Delinquency 
and  Spare  Time,  by  Henry  W.  Thurston;  School  Work  and  Spare  Time,  by 
F.  G.  Bonser;  Wholesome  Citizens  and  Spare  Time,  by  John  L.  Gillin;  The 
Sphere  of  Private  Organizations,  by  Katherine  Vassault;  The  Commercializa- 
tion of  Recreation,  by  Charolotte  Rumbold;  Public  Provision  for  Recreation, 
by  Rowland  Haynes  and  Allen  T.  Burns.  The  report  of  the  Cleveland  Recrea- 
tion Survey,  though  dealing  primarily  with  local  conditions  and  problems,  is  of 
general  interest  and  value. 


Health  and  Social  Progress.      Rudolph  M.  Binder,  Ph.D.      New  York: 
Prentice  Hall,  Inc. 

Health  books  are  the  popular  things  nowadays,  but  this  book  is  designed 
more  to  popularize  health  with  thinking  people  than  to  make  a  bid  for  popular 
consumption.  Professor  Binder  regards  health  as  "the  greatest  factor  in  the 
history  of  man."  "True  social  action  can  come  only  from  an  abundance  of 
vitaUty."  He  traces  the  influence  of  health  upon  ideals  and  in  turn  upon  social 
progress.  Such  factors  as  food,  housing,  climate,  and  heredity  are  rather  aca- 
demically treated  from  the  standpoint  of  their  bearing  on  health  and  of  their 
influence  upon  the  development  of  civilizaton.  "Specific  cases  of  health  in 
relation  to  society"  are  traced  through  Greek  and  Roman  history  with  special 
reference  to  malaria  as  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  their  civilizations.  One  is 
impressed  particularly  with  the  book's  value  in  its  reference  to  the  general 
hterature  touching  on  health  and  its  philosophical  reasoning  in  arguing  the  case 
for  pubhc  health. 

H.  H.  M. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 


How  AND  When  Organized 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  organized  April  15,  1904,  was  incor- 
porated by  Act  of  Congress,  February  21,  1907,  "to  promote  the  interests  of 
children."  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  coming  together  of  several  men  and  women 
who,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  had  been  aroused  by  what  they  had  seen 
of  child  labor  in  some  of  its  worst  forms,  and  to  the  pubhcation  of  census  figures 
showing  the  great  extent  of  the  evil. 


Purpose  or  Object 

The  object  of  the  Committee  is  to  safeguard  American  childhood  as  aflfected 
by  industrial  and  agricultural  conditions.  The  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
progressive  legislation  and  the  development  of  enlightened  public  opinion  are 
essential  features  of  the  Committee's  pohcy.  The  Committee's  effort  goes  be- 
yond legislation — it  goes  beyond  prohibition  to  all  practicable  means  and  methods 
of  prevention,  some  of  which  require  legislation  and  some  of  which  do  not.  The 
Committee  is  vitally  interested  in  the  whole  problem  of  premature  school-leav- 
ing. It  is  interested,  as  well,  in  the  estabUshment  of  substitutes  for  child  labor, 
particularly  suitable  schooling,  suitable  play  and  suitable  work — and  in  these 
measures  both  as  a  method  and  as  a  goal  of  child  labor  reform.  Not  an  unoccu- 
pied but  a  well  occupied  childhood  is  its  aim. 


Specific  Activities  and  Services  Rendered 

The  legislative  program  of  the  Committee  is  chiefly  concerned  with  child 
labor  laws,  compulsory  education  laws,  mothers'  pension  laws,  and  so-called 
Children's  Codes.  Items  in  the  program  may  be  listed  as  follows:  Better  child 
labor  laws,  better  enforced;  better  school  attendance  laws,  better  enforced; 
better  schools  with  stronger  holding  power  of  their  own;  vocational  training; 
guidance,  and  placement;  health  supervision  of  the  child  in  school  and  at  work, 
physical  examination  of  appHcants  for  working  papers;  provision  of  pubUc 
recreation  facihties  for  children;  children's  scholarships,  mothers'  pensions,  and 
other  means  of  relieving  and  preventing  poverty;  all  children  under  16  in  school 
on  full  time;  all  children  between  16  and  18  in  part-time  or  continuation  schools 
if  not  attending  school  on  full  time.  Throughout  its  existence  the  Committee 
has  emphasized  the  necessity  of  efficient  administration.  In  the  last  few  years 
it  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  Children's  Code,  which  represents  the 
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attempt,  in  a  given  state,  to  standardize  and  coordinate  the  laws  and  adminis- 
trative agencies  having  to  do  with  children  and  to  supply  laws  and  agencies 
covering  aspects  of  child  welfare  that  have  been  neglected  in  the  statutes. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  from  its  inception  has  based  its 
work  on  first  hand  knowledge  gained  through  investigation  of  the  particular 
phase  of  child  labor  under  discussion .  Such  investigations  were  at  first,  of  neces- 
sity, on  a  small  scale,  and  devoted  to  a  specific  issue.  Today  the  Committee 
has  a  large  staff  of  trained  investigators  whose  services  are  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  community  desirous  of  discovering  the  truth  about  itself  as  regards 
child  welfare.  Several  states  have  taken  advantage  of  this  service,  and  in  coop- 
eration with  both  pubhc  and  private  agencies,  the  Committee  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  state-wide  child  welfare  studies.  These  surveys  cover  such  subjects  as 
Public  Health,  Education,  Dependency,  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Institutions, 
Recreation,  Child  Labor,  Agriculture,  Rural  Life,  Taxation,  and  Law  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

Territory  Covered 

The  Committee  deals  with  this  problem  as  a  local  community  problem,  as 
a  state  problem,  and  as  a  national  problem.  It  works  throughout  the  United 
States. 

How  Individuals  or  Communities  May  Secure  Service 

By  appKcation  to  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  East  22d 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Publications  or  Exhibitions  Available  for  Distribution 

The  Committee  publishes  The  American  Child,  a  quarterly  magazine  of 
general  child  welfare.  It  also  publishes  various  pamphlets  and  reports,  includ- 
ing reports  of  its  State  child  weKare  studies.  Photographs,  slides  and  exhibits 
are  furnished. 


Pamphlets  Available  for  Distribution 

Children  in  Agriculture.     Ruth  Mclntire.     10  cents. 
People  Who  Go  To  Beets.     Theresa  Wolfson.     15  cents. 
Children  Who  Work  in  Our  Streets.     Ruth  Mclntire.      5  cents. 
Child  Welfare  Work  and  the  State.     Edward  N.  Clopper.      10  cents. 
Farm  Labor  vs.  School  Attendance.     Gertrude  H.  Folks.      10  cents. 
Helping  the  Farmers  Through  Their  Children.     Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
Recreation  and  Child  Welfare.     Raymond  G.  Fuller.       10  cents. 
Seventeenth  Annual  Report.     Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
State  Laws  and  Minimum  Standards  for  Child  Protection. 
Child  Labor  Facts.     1922. 

Child  Labor,  Compulsory  School  Attendance,  and  Mothers'  Pension  Laws  of 
the  States  in  Brief.     50  cents  a  copy. 
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Special  State  Surveys 

Child  Welfare  in  Kentucky.     $1.25. 

Child  Welfare  in  Oklahoma.     $.75. 

Child  Welfare  in  Alabama.     $1.00. 

Child  WeKare  in  North  Carohna.     $1.00. 

Child  Welfare  in  Tennessee.     $1.50. 

Rural  Child  Welfare.*     The  Macmillan  Co.     $2.00. 


*  Based  on  a  study  in  West  Virginia. 
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If  you  believe  in  the  work  that 

The    National   Child    Labor 
Committee 

is  doing,  you  will  secure  at  least 

one  new  member  this  year,  when 

we  need  new  members  more 

than  ever  before 
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